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PREACHED  AT 

GUILDHALL  CHAPEL,  AUGUST  23,  1674. 


Rom.  xiv.  19. 

Let  ns  therefore  follow  after  the  things  that  make  for 

peace. 

Whosoever  understandeth  any  thing  of  the 
state  of  Christianity,  as  it  hath  now  been  for  some 
ages  in  the  world,  will  be  easily  convinced  that  there 
is  no  one  point  of  our  religion  more  necessary  to  be 
daily  preached,  to  be  earnestly  pressed  and  insisted 
on,  than  that  of  peace,  and  love,  and  unity,  here  re- 
commended by  the  apostle. 

It  hath  fared  (as  the  learned  Mr.  Hales  observed) 
with  the  Christian  religion  in  this  matter  as  it  did 
with  the  Jewish  of  old.  The  great  and  principal 
commandment  which  God  gave  the  Jews,  and  which 
(as  they  themselves  teach)  was  the  foundation  of  all 
their  law,  was,  to  worship  the  God  of  Israel,  and  him 
only  to  serve  :  yet  such  was  the  perverseness  of  tliat 
people,  that  this  was  the  commandment  that  of  all 
others  they  could  never  be  brought  to  keep ;  but  they 
were  continually  running  into  idolatry,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  methods  that  God  made  use  of  to  reclaim 
them  from  that  sin.  What  the  worship  of  one  God 
was  to  the  Jews,  that  peace,  and  love,  and  unity 
is  to  the  Christians,  even  the  great  distinguishing 
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law  and  character  of  their  profession.  And  yet,  to 
the  shame  of  Christians  it  may  be  spoken,  there  is 
no  one  commandment  in  all  Christ's  religion  that 
has  been  so  generally  and  so  scandalously  violated 
among  his  followers  as  this.  Witness  the  many  bit- 
ter feuds  and  contentions  that  have  so  long  em- 
broiled Christendom  ;  and  the  numerous  sects,  and 
parties,  and  communions,  into  which  at  this  day  it 
stands  divided. 

And,  God  knows,  this  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be 
sufficiently  lamented  among  ourselves ;  for  though 
in  many  respects  we  are  the  happiest  nation  in  the 
world,  and  particularly  in  this,  that  we  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  others,  both  as  to  the  constitution  of 
our  church,  and  the  purity  of  Christ's  doctrine  pro- 
fessed therein ;  yet  in  this  point  of  schisms,  and  di- 
'  visions,  and  religious  quarrels,  we  are  as  unhappy, 
if  not  more,  than  any. 

Whether  ever  we  shall  see  that  blessed  day,  when 
these  our  breaches  will  be  healed  ;  and  that  an  end 
being  put  to  our  unaccountable  separations,  and  the 
I  unchristian  animosities  they  are  the  occasion  of,  we 
shall  all  join  together  in  one  communion,  and  with 
one  mind  and  one  mouth  glorifij  God,  (as  the  apo- 
stle expresses  it,)  God  only  knows.  But,  sure  I  am, 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  of  us  heartily  to  pray  for 
it ;  and  not  only  so,  but,  in  our  place  and  station,  to 
contribute  all  we  can  towards  it.  It  was  this  con- 
sideration that  put  me  upon  the  choice  of  these 
words  of  St.  Paul  for  my  argument  at  this  time  ; 
Let  us  therefore  follow  after  the  things  that  make 
•    for  peace. 

In  treating  of  which  I  shall  endeavour  two  things  : 
first,  to  explain  the  duty  here  recommended,  by  re- 
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ducing  it  to  its  particular  rules  and  instances ;  se- 
condly, to  set  before  you  the  gi-eat  obligations  that 
lie  upon  us  to  the  practice  of  it. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  things,  viz.  what  is  con- 
tained or  imphed  in  this  duty  of following  after  the 
things  that  make  for  peace,  you  may  be  pleased 
to  take  notice,  that  this  duty  hath  a  twofold  object, 
according  to  the  two  different  relations  and  capacities 
in  which  we  are  to  be  considered  ;  namely,  the  church 
our  common  mother,  and  particular  Christians  our 
brethren.  In  the  first  relation,  we  are  considered  as 
subjects  ;  in  the  other,  as  fellow  Christians.  Now 
with  respect  to  the  former,  the  peace  we  are  to  pur-  » 
sue,  implies  obedience  and  the  preservation  of  com- 
munion, in  opposition  to  schism  and  separation.  With 
respect  to  the  latter,  it  implies  mutual  love  and  cha-  ^ 
rity,  in  opposition  to  quarrels  and  contentions.  So 
that,  you  see,  my  business  upon  this  first  head  must 
be,  to  shew  what  are  the  particulars  of  our  duty,  or 
what  are  the  things  that  make  for  peace,  in  both 
these  respects. 

I  begin  with  what  is  due  from  us  to  the  church  in 
order  to  peace,  as  peace  stands  in  contradistinction 
to  schism.  And  this  point  I  shall  beg  leave  to  dis- 
cuss very  plainly  and  particularly,  because  I  fear 
many  of  us  have  wrong  notions  about  it ;  and  yet  it 
is  a  matter  of  such  consequence,  that  the  right  un- 
derstanding of  it  would  go  a  great  way  to  the  cure 
of  the  sad  divisions  that  are  among  us. 

What  I  have  to  say  upon  this  point,  I  shall  com- 
prise in  the  four  following  propositions,  taking  my 
rise  from  the  first  principle  of  cliurch-society. 

The  first  proposition  I  lay  down  is  this,  That  every 
Christian  is,  hy  virtue  of  his  Christianity,  a  member 
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of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  is  bound  to  join  in  ex- 
ternal communion  with  it  where  it  can  be  had. 

For  the  clearing  of  this,  let  it  be  taken  notice  of, 
that  the  method  which  our  Saviour  set  on  foot  for 
our  salvation,  doth  not  so  much  consider  us  as  single 
persons,  as  joined  together  in  one  common  society. 
It  was  his  design  to  gather  to  himself  a  church  out 
of  mankind,  to  erect  and  form  a  body  politic,  of 
which  himself  should  be  the  head,  and  particular 
Christians  the  members ;  and  in  this  method,  through 
obedience  to  his  laws  and  government,  to  bring  men 
to  salvation. 

This  is  variously  set  forth  to  us  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment :  sometimes  Christ  and  Christians  are  repre- 
sented under  the  notion  of  a  vine^  of  which  he  is  the 
root,  and  they  are  the  branches,  John  xv.  1 ;  some- 
times under  the  notion  of  a  natural  body,  of  w  hich 
Christ  is  the  head,  and  all  believers  the  members, 
1  Cor.  xii.  And,  accordingly,  whatever  Christ  is  said 
to  have  done  or  suffered  for  mankind,  he  is  said  to 
have  done  or  suffered  for  them,  not  as  scattered  in- 
dividuals, but  as  incorporated  into  a  church.  Thus 
Christ  loved  the  church,  and  gave  himself  for  it, 
Eph.  V.  29.  Christ  redeemed  the  church  with  his 
own  blood,  Acts  xx.  28.  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of 
his  body,  that  is  to  say,  the  church,  Eph.  v.  25  ;  with 
many  passages  of  the  like  importance.  The  plain 
consequence  from  hence  is,  that  every  person,  so  far 
as  he  is  a  Christian,  so  far  he  is  a  member  of  the 
church.  And  agreeably  hereto  it  is  very  plain,  that 
baptism,  which  is  by  all  acknowledged  to  be  the  rite 
of  initiating  us  into  Christianity,  is  in  scripture  de- 
clared to  be  the  rite  whereby  we  are  entered  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  church.    Thus  St.  Paul  expressly 
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tells  us,  that  hij  one  Spirit  ive  are  all  haptixed  into 
one  body,  1  Cor.  xii.  13. 

Now  then,  it  being  thus  evident  that  every  Christ- 
ian, as  a  Christian,  is  a  member  of  that  body  of  Christ 
which  we  call  the  church,  there  will  be  little  need 
of  taking  pains  to  prove  that  every  such  person  is 
obliged  to  join  in  external  communion  with  the 
church,  where  he  can  do  so ;  for  the  very  nature  of 
this  church-membership  doth  imply  it  :  without 
this,  neither  the  ends  of  church-society,  nor  the  be- 
nefits accruing  to  us  therefrom,  can  be  attained. 

First,  not  the  ends  of  it :  the  ends  of  church- 
society  are  the  more  solemn  worship  of  God,  and  | 
the  public  profession  of  our  religion,  and  the  mutual 
edification  one  of  another :  now,  how  these  can  be 
in  any  measure  attained  without  associating  to- 
gether in  public  assemblies  and  mutual  offices,  and 
other  acts  of  external  communion  with  one  another, 
cannot  any  ways  be  imagined. 

And  as  little,  in  the  second  place,  can  it  be  con- 
ceived, how  without  this  we  can  be  made  partakers 
of  the  benefits  and  privileges  that  Christ  hath  made 
over  to  the  members  of  his  church.  For  we  are  to 
consider,  that  God  hath  so  ordered  the  matter,  (and 
without  doubt  for  this  very  reason,  to  unite  us  the 
more  firmly  in  society,)  that  the  privileges  of  the  gos- 
j)el,  such  as  pardon  of  sin,  and  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  are  not  ordinarily  conveyed  to  us  so  imme- 
diately by  God,  but  that  there  nuist  intervene  the 
ministry  of  men.  God's  holy  word  and  sacraments 
are  the  channels  in  which  they  are  derived  to  us; 
and  those  to  whom  he  hath  committed  the  ministry 
of  reconciliation,  and  the  j)ower  of  the  ki'ys,  are  the 
hands  that  uuist  dispense  them.    We  have  no  pro- 
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mise  of  spiritual  graces,  but  by  these  means ;  so  that 
in  order  to  the  partaking  of  them,  there  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity  laid  upon  us  of  joining  and  communi- 
cating with  the  church. 

It  is  true  indeed,  God  doth  not  so  tie  himself  up 
to  these  means,  but  that  he  can,  and  will,  in  some 
cases,  confer  the  benefits  of  them  without  them ;  as 
in  case  of  a  general  apostasy  of  the  church,  or  of 
persecution  for  religion,  or  of  any  unjust  excommu- 
nication, or  any  other  case  where  communion  with  a 
true  visible  church  is  denied  to  us.  But  though 
God  doth  act  extraordinarily  in  extraordinary  cases, 
where  these  means  cannot  be  had,  yet  this  doth 
not  at  all  diminish^  much  less  take  away,  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  use  of  them  when  they  can  be 
had. 

From  what  hath  been  discoursed  on  this  first  pro- 
position, we  may,  by  the  way,  gather  these  two 
things  ;  I  only  name  them  : 

1.  How  untrue  their  position  is,  that  maintain 
that  all  our  obligation  to  church-communion  doth 
arise  from  a  voluntary  admission  of  ourselves  into 
some  particular  congregation,  and  an  explicit  pro- 
mise or  engagement  to  join  with  it  in  church-ordi- 
nances. 

2.  How  wildly  and  extravagantly  they  discourse, 
that  talk  of  a  Christianity  at  large,  without  relation 
to  a  church,  or  communion  with  any  society  of 
Christians. 

The  second  proposition  is,  That  every  one  is  bound 
to  join  in  communion  with  the  established  national 
church  to  which  he  belongs,  supposing  there  be  no- 
thing in  the  terms  of  its  communion  that  renders  it 
unlawful  for  him  so  to  do. 
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For  if  we  are  bound  to  maintain  communion 
with  the  catholic  church,  as  I  have  before  proved, 
it  is  plain  that  we  are  bound  to  maintain  com-  ' 
munion  with  that  part  of  it,  within  whose  verge 
the  divine  providence  has  cast  us.  For  we  cannot 
communicate  with  the  catholic  church,  but  by  com- 
municating with  some  part  of  it ;  and  there  is  no 
communicating  with  any  part  of  it,  but  that  under 
which  we  live,  or  where  we  have  our  residence. 

Well,  but  it  may  be  said,  that  there  may  be 
several  distinct  churches  in  the  place  where  we  live. 
There  may  be  the  fixed  regular  assemblies  of  * 
the  national  church,  and  there  may  be  separate  con- 
gi  egations  ;  both  which  are,  or  pretend  to  be,  parts 
of  the  catholic  church  ;  so  that  it  may  be  all  one,  as 
to  our  communicating  with  that,  which  of  these 
we  join  with,  supposing  we  join  but  with  one  of 
them  ;  and  consequently  there  is  no  necessity,  from 
that  principle,  that  we  should  hold  communion  with 
the  public  assemblies  of  the  national  church. 

But  as  to  this,  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  that 
that  which  lays  an  oliligation  upon  us  to  join  in 
communion  with  the  church,  (to  wit,  our  being 
members  of  that  one  body  of  Clu'ist,)  doth  also 
lay  an  obligation  upon  us,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  to 
preserve  tlie  unity  of  that  body  ;  (for  this  both  the 
fundamental  laws  of  society,  and  the  express  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity,  do  retpiire  of  every  member  ;) 
but  now  to  make  a  rent  in,  or  soj)arate  from  any  I 
part  of  the  body  of  Christ,  with  which  we  may  law-  ' 
fuUy  communicate,  (and  such  we  now  suppose  the 
established  assemblies  of  the  nation  to  be,)  is  directly 
contrary  to  the  j)reserving  tlie  unity  of  tliat  body ; 
and  therefore,  certainly,  such  a  rent  or  separation 
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must  be  unlawful.  And,  if  so,  then  it  must  be  un- 
lawful also  to  join  with  any  congregation  of  men 
among  us  that  have  made  such  a  rent  or  separation. 

So  that  let  our  pretences  be  what  they  will,  so 
long  as  the  fixed  regular  assemblies  of  the  nation 
wherein  we  live  do  truly  belong  to  the  catholic 
church,  and  we  can  lawfully  join  with  them,  it  is 
certain  we  are  bound  so  to  do,  and  not  to  join  with 
those  congregations  that  have  withdrawn  themselves 
from  them ;  for  to  do  this,  would  be  to  join  in 
^  society  with  separatists,  would  be  a  partaking  of 
'  their  sin,  and  a  breach  of  the  apostle's  precept,  of 
avoidifig  those  that  cause  divisions,  Rom.  xvi.  17. 

The  third  proposition  is.  That  the  being  a  member 
of  any  church  doth  oblige  a  man  to  submit  to  all 
the  laws  and  constitutions  of  that  church. 

This  proposition  is  in  the  general  so  unquestion- 
able, that  no  sober  man  will  deny  it.  And  indeed, 
it  is  the  basis  upon  which  all  societies  are  founded, 
,  and  by  which  they  do  subsist.  For  to  suppose  a 
society,  and  yet  to  suppose  the  members  of  it  not 
under  an  obligation  to  obey  its  laws  and  govern- 
ment, is  to  make  ropes  of  sand ;  to  suppose  a  body 
without  sinews  and  ligaments  to  hold  its  parts 
together. 

So  that  all  the  question  here  is,  concerning  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  church's  power  over  her 
members;  how  far,  and  in  what  instances,  she  hath 
authority  to  oblige  them  ?  which  is  a  question  not 
difficult .  to  be  answered,  if  men  would  come  to  it 
without  passion  and  prejudice. 

For  it  must  be  acknowledged,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  church  must,  as  all  other  societies,  be  in- 
trusted with  at  least  so  much  power  over  her  sub- 
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jects,  as  is  necessary  for  the  securing  her  own  wel- 
fare and  preservation  ;  for  to  think  otherwise,  is  to 
suppose  God  to  have  founded  a  church,  and  in- 
tended the  well-being  and  continuance  of  it,  which 
are  things  that  every  one  must  grant  ;  and  yet  to 
suppose,  that  he  hath  denied  her  the  use  of  the 
means,  without  which  that  well-being  and  con- 
tinuance cannot  be  attained ;  which  is  monstrous 
and  contradictious. 

Furthermore,  it  must  be  granted,  that  the  wel- 
fare and  preservation  of  the  church  cannot  be 
secured  but  upon  these  two  suppositions ;  first,  that 
provision  be  made  for  the  due  and  orderly  perform- 
ance of  the  worship  of  God  ;  secondly,  that  there 
be  means  of  maintaining  peace  and  unity  amongst 
its  members.  This  latter  is  necessary  to  the  welfare 
and  preservation  of  a  church  as  a  society ;  the 
former  is  necessary  to  it  as  a  religious  society. 

Now  then  this  being  admitted,  it  follows  in  the 
general,  that  whatever  power  over  her  subjects  is 
necessary  in  order  to  either  of  these  things,  all  that, 
at  least,  must  be  supposed  to  be  lodged  in  the 
church,  that  is  to  say,  in  those  that  have  the  govern- 
ment of  it. 

So  that  from  hence  it  is  plain,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  church  hath  power  so  far  to  restrain  the  ex- 
ercise of  her  subjects'  liberty,  as  to  oblige  them  to  all 
sucli  laws,  rules,  orders,  and  ceremonies  as  she  shall 
establish  for  the  more  solemn,  regular,  decent,  and 
convenient  administration  of  religious  affairs.  And 
if  it  be  questioned,  whether  her  appointments  do 
indeed  conduce  to  that  end,  of  that  she  herself  is 
to  be  the  judge;  her  members  being  no  further  con- 
cerned therein,  than  only,  l)efore  they  obey  her  im- 
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positions,  to  see,  that  they  be  not  repugnant  to  the 
known  laws  of  God.  This  power  the  church  must 
be  supposed  to  have,  otherwise  she  will  not  be 
enabled  to  make  provision  for  the  first  thing  where- 
on her  welfare  doth  depend,  viz.  the  performance  of 
God's  worship  and  service  in  a  due  and  orderly 
manner. 

Secondly,  From  hence  also  it  is  plain,  that  the 
church  must  be  furnished  with  a  power  to  end  and 
determine  controversies  of  religion  that  arise  among 
its  members;  that  is  to  say,  to  give  such  an  authori- 
tative decision  of  them,  as  that  all  parties  are 
bound  to  acquiesce  in  it;  for,  without  this,  she 
would  be  defective  in  the  second  thing  required  to 
her  welfare  and  preservation,  viz.  maintaining  her- 
self in  peace  and  unity. 

But  here  it  may  be  taken  notice,  that  this  power 
of  ending  controversies,  which  we  ascribe  to  the 
church,  doth  not  imply  any  authority  over  our 
judgments,  or  that,  in  virtue  thereof,  she  can  oblige 
us  to  give  an  inward  assent  to  her  determinations, 
any  further  than  she  gives  us  evidence  for  the  truth 
of  them ;  (which  is  that  extravagant  power  the 
church  of  Rome  doth  challenge  to  herself;)  but  only 
in  authority  over  our  practice,  that  she  can  oblige  us 
to  submit  so  far  to  her  definitions,  as  not  to  act  any 
thing  contrary  to  them.  A  power  in  the  former 
sense  is  not  necessary  to  the  church's  peace ;  and  the 
reason  is,  l)ecause  our  judgments  and  opinions, 
so  long  as  we  keep  them  to  ourselves,  cannot  possibly 
cause  any  disturbance  in,  or  do  any  injury  to 
society  :  but  a  power  in  the  latter  sense  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  ;  for  if  men  may  be  allowed  to  vent 
and  publish  whatever  fancies  come  into  their  head. 
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and  the  church  have  no  authority  to  impose  silence 
upon  them,  it  cannot  be  avoided,  but  she  will  be 
overrun  with  heresies,  and  embroiled  in  infinite 
quarrels  and  controversies,  to  the  destruction  of  her 
public  peace. 

The  fourth  proposition  is,  That  we  can  have  no 
just  cause  of  withdrawing  our  communion  from  the 
church  whereof  we  are  members,  but  when  we  can- 
not communicate  with  it  without  the  commission  of 
a  sin. 

For  if  we  are  bound  to  communicate  with  the 
church  when  we  can  lawfully  do  so,  as  hath  been 
before  proved ;  it  is  plain,  we  are  bound  so  long  to 
continue  our  communion  with  the  church,  till  it  be 
unlawful  to  continue  in  it  any  longer  ;  but  it  cannot 
be  unlawful  to  continue  in  her  communion,  till  she 
require  something,  as  a  condition  of  her  communion, 
that  is  a  sin. 

So  that  there  are  but  two  cases  wherein  it  can  be 
lawful  to  withdraw  our  communion  from  a  church, 
because  there  are  but  two  cases  wherein  communion 
with  her  can  be  sinful.  One  is,  when  the  church  ^ 
requires  of  us,  as  a  condition  of  her  communion,  an 
acknowledgment  and  profession  of  that  for  a  truth 
which  is  an  error :  the  other  is,  when  the  church 
requires  of  us,  as  a  condition  of  her  communion,  the 
joining  with  her  in  some  practices  which  are  against 
the  laws  of  God.  In  these  two  cases,  to  withdraw 
our  obedience  to  the  church  is  so  far  from  being  a 
sin,  that  it  is  a  necessary  duty  ;  because  we  have  an 
obligation  to  the  laws  of  God,  antecedent  to  that  we 
have  to  those  of  the  church  ;  and  we  are  bound  to 
obey  these  no  further  than  they  are  consonant  or 
agreeable  to  those. 
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But  now  from  this  discourse  it  will  appear,  how 
insufficient  those  causes,  how  unwarrantable  those 

.  grounds  are,  upon  which  many  among  us  have  pro- 
ceeded to  separation  from  our  church. 

For,  first,  if  what  I  have  laid  down  be  true,  it 

I  cannot  be  true  that  unscriptural  impositions  are  a 
warrantable  cause  of  separation  from  a  church  ;  sup- 
posing that  by  unscriptural  be  meant  no  more  than 
only  what  is  neither  commanded  nor  forbid  in  the 
scriptures.  For  the  actions  required  by  these  un- 
scriptural impositions  are  either  in  themselves  law- 
ful to  be  done,  or  not  lawful  to  be  done.  If  they  be 
in  themselves  unlawful  to  be  done,  then  they  do  not 
fall  under  that  notion  of  unscriptural  we  here  speak 
of;  they  are  downright  sins,  and  so  either  particu- 
larly or  in  the  general  forbid  in  the  scripture.  If 
they  be  in  themselves  lawful  to  be  done,  then  it 
cannot  be  imagined  how  their  being  commanded 
can  make  them  unlawful ;  so  that  in  this  case  there 
is  no  sin  in  yielding  obedience  to  the  church,  and, 
consequently,  no  cause  of  withdrawing  our  commu- 
nion from  it. 

Neither,  secondly,  can  it  be  true,  that  errors  in  a 
church  as  to  matter  of  doctrines,  or  corruptions  as  to 
'  matter  of  practice,  so  long  as  those  errors  and  cor- 
[  ruptions  are  only  suffered,  but  not  imposed,  can  be  a 
sufficient  cause  of  separation  ;  the  reason  is,  because 
these  things  are  not  sins  in  us,  so  long  as  we  do  not 
join  with  the  church  in  them.  So  that  so  long  as 
we  can  communicate  with  a  church,  without  either 
professing  her  errors,  or  partaking  in  her  sinful 
practices,  as  in  the  present  case  it  is  sui)posed  we 
may  do ;  so  long  we  are  bound,  ui)on  the  j)rinciple 
before  laid  down,  not  to  separate  from  her. 
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Neither,  in  the  third  and  last  place,  is  the  enjoy- 
ing a  more  profitable  ministry,  or  living  under  a 
more  pure  discipline  in  a  separate  congregation, 
a  just  cause  of  forsaking  the  communion  of  the 
church  of  which  we  are  members:  and  the  reason 
is,  because  we  are  not  to  commit  a  sin  for  the  pro- 
moting a  good  end.  Now,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  a 
sin  to  forsake  the  communion  of  the  church,  where- 
of we  are  members,  so  long  as  her  communion 
is  not  sinful :  but  the  enjoyment  of  a  less  profitable 
ministry,  or  a  less  pure  discipline,  doth  not  make 
her  communion  sinful ;  therefore  the  enjoyment  of  a 
more  pure  ministry,  or  a  more  profitable  discipline, 
cannot  make  a  separation  from  her  lawful. 

Thus  have  I,  as  briefly  as  I  could,  represented  to 
you  the  particulars  of  that  duty  we  owe  to  our  com- 
mon mother,  in  the  preservation  of  her  unity  and 
communion.  And  I  hope  I  have  not  been  so 
zealous  for  peace,  as  to  have  been  at  all  injurious 
to  truth. 

I  am  confident  I  have  said  nothing  but  what  is 
very  agreeable  to  scripture  and  reason,  and  the 
sense  of  the  best  and  ancientest  Christians :  and  I 
am  certain  I  have  not  intrenched  upon  any  of  those  ' 
grounds  upon  ^\  hich  our  ancestors  proceeded  to  the 
reformation  of  religion  among  us.  And  for  most  of 
the  things  here  delivered,  we  have  also  the  suffrage  | 
of  several,  and  those  the  most  learned  and  moderate, 
of  our  dissenting  brethren. 

And  now,  if  after  this  any  one  be  offended,  as  in- 
deed these  kind  of  discourses  are  seldom  very  ac- 
ceptable;  all  I  can  say  is  tliis,  that  the  truths  here 
delivered  are  really  of  so  great  importance  to  reli- 
gion and  the  public  peace,  that  they  ought  not  to  l)e 
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dissembled  or  suppressed  for  any  bad  reception  they 
may  meet  with  from  some  men  :  but  as  for  the 
manner  of  delivering  them,  I  have  taken  all  the  care 
I  could  not  to  give  offence  to  any. 

I  now  pass  on  to  the  second  part  of  my  task  upon 
this  head  ;  which  is,  to  consider  the  duty  recom- 
mended in  the  text  with  relation  to  particular 
Christians,  our  brethren. 

And  here  my  business  is,  to  direct  you  to  the 
pursuit  of  these  things  that  make  for  peace ;  as 
peace  signifies  mutual  love  and  charity,  in  opposition 
to  strife,  and  bitterness,  and  contentions. 

The  things ^that  make  for  peace,  in  this  sense, 
are  more  especially  these  that  follow,  which  I  shall 
deliver  by  way  of  rules  and  advices. 

The  first  rule  is,  to  distinguish  carefully  between 
matters  of  faith  and  matters  of  opinion  ;  and  as  to 
v  these  latter,  to  be  willing  that  every  one  should  en- 
joy the  liberty  of  judging  for  himself 

This  is  one  thing  that  would  help  very  much  to 
the  extinguishing  of  those  unnatural  heats  and  ani- 
mosities, which  have  long  been  the  reproach  of 
Christians.  If  men  would  set  no  greater  value  upon 
their  notions  and  opinions  than  they  do  deserve ;  if 
they  would  make  a  difference  between  necessary 
points  and  those  that  are  not  so ;  and,  in  those 
things  that  are  not  necessary,  would  not  rigorously 
tie  up  others  to  their  measures,  but  would  allow 
every  man  to  abound  in  his  own  sense,  so  long  as 
the  church's  peace  is  not  hereby  injured,  we  should 
not  have  so  many  bitter  quarrels  and  heartburn- 
ings among  us.  But,  alas !  whilst  every  one  will 
I  frame  a  system  of  divinity  of  his  own  head,  and 
every  puny  notion  of  that  system  must  be  christened 
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by  the  name  of  an  article  of  faith  ;  and  every  man 
that  doth  not  believe  just  as  he  doth,  must  straight 
be  a  heretic  for  not  doing  so  ;  how  can  it  be  expected 
but  we  must  wrangle  eternally  ! 

It  were  heartily  to  be  wished,  that  Christians 
would  consider  that  the  articles  of  faith,  those 
things  that  God  hath  made  necessary  by  every  one 
to  be  believed  in  order  to  his  salvation,  are  but  very 
few ;  and  they  are  all  of  them  so  plainly  and  clearly 
set  down  in  the  scripture,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
any  sincere  honest-minded  man  to  miss  of  the  true 
sense  of  them  ;  and  they  have  further  this  badge  to 
distinguish  them  from  all  other  truths,  that  they 
have  an  immediate  influence  upon  men's  lives,  a 
direct  tendency  to  make  men  better ;  whereas  most 
of  those  things  that  make  the  matter  of  our  contro- 
versies, and  about  which  we  make  such  a  noise  and 
clamour,  and  for  which  we  so  bitterly  censure  and 
anathematize  one  another,  are  quite  of  another 
nature  :  they  are  neither  so  clearly  revealed  or  pro- 
pounded in  the  scripture,  but  that  even  good  men, 
through  the  great  difference  of  their  parts,  learning, 
and  education,  may,  after  their  best  endeavours, 
vary  in  their  sentiments  about  them.  Nor  do  they 
at  all  concern  a  Christian  life,  but  are  matters  of 
pure  notion  and  speculation ;  so  that  it  cannot  with 
any  reason  be  jiretended,  that  they  are  points  upon 
which  men's  salvation  doth  depend.  It  cannot  be 
thought  that  God  will  be  offended  with  any  man  for 
his  ignorance  or  mistakes  concerning  them  :  and  if 
not,  if  a  man  may  be  a  good  Christian,  and  go  to 
heaven,  whether  he  holds  the  right  or  the  wrong 
side  in  these  matters,  for  God's  sake  why  sliould  wo 
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be  angry  with  any  one  for  having  other  opinions 
about  them  than  we  have  ?  why  should  we  not 
rather  permit  men  to  use  their  understandings  as 
well  as  they  can  ;  and,  where  they  fail  of  the  truth,  to 
bear  with  them,  as  God  himself,  without  question, 
will ;  than,  by  stickling  for  every  unnecessary  truth, 
destroy  that  peace,  and  love,  and  amity,  that  ought 
to  be  among  Christians  ? 

The  second  thing  I  would  recommend  is,  a  great 
simplicity  and  purity  of  intention  in  the  pursuit  of 
j    truth  ;  and  at  no  hand  to  let  passion,  or  interest,  or 
i    any  self-end  be  ingredient  into  our  religion. 

The  practice  of  this  would  not  more  conduce  to 
the  discovery  of  truth,  than  it  would  to  the  promot- 
ing of  peace ;  for  it  is  easy  to  observe,  that  it  is  not 
I  always  a  pure  concernment  for  the  truth,  in  the 
points  in  controversy,  that  makes  us  so  zealous,  so 
fierce,  and  so  obstinate  in  our  disputes  for  or  against 
them  ;  but  something  of  which  that  is  only  the 
mask  and  pretence,  some  by-ends  that  must  be 
I  served,  some  secular  interest  that  we  have  espoused, 
which  must  be  carried  on. 

We  have  either  engaged  ourselves  to  some  party, 
and  so  its  interests,  right  or  wrong,  must  be  pro- 
moted ;  or  we  have  taken  up  an  opinion  inconsider- 
ately at  the  first,  and  appeared  in  the  favour  of  it, 
and  afterward  our  own  credit  doth  oblige  us  to  de- 
fend it ;  or  we  have  received  some  slight  or  disap- 
pointment from  the  men  of  one  way,  and  so  in  pure 
pet  and  revenge  we  pass  over  to  their  adversaries  :  or 
it  is  for  our  gain  and  advantage,  that  the  differences 
among  us  be  still  kept  on  foot ;  or  we  desire  to  get 
ourselves  a  name  by  some  great  achievements  in 
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the  noble  science  of  controversies  :  or  we  are  pos- 
sessed with  the  spirit  of  contradiction  :  or  we  delight 
in  novelties :  or  we  love  to  be  singular. 

These  are  the  things  that  too  often  both  give  birth 
to  our  controversies,  and  also  nourish  and  foment 
them. 

If  we  would  but  cast  these  beams  out  of  our  eyes, 
we  should  both  see  more  clearly,  and  certainly  live 
more  peaceably.  But  whilst  we  pursue  base  and 
sordid  ends,  under  the  pretence  of  maintaining  truth, 
we  shall  always  be  in  error,  and  always  in  con- 
tention. 

Let  us  therefore  quit  ourselves  of  all  our  prepos- 
sessions ;  let  us  mortify  all  our  pride  and  vainglory, 
our  passion  and  emulation,  our  covetousness  and  re- 
venge, and  bring  nothing  in  the  world  to  our 
debates  about  religion,  but  only  the  pure  love  of 
truth;  and  then  our  controversies  will. not  be  so  ' 
long,  and  they  will  be  more  calmly  and  peaceably 
managed,  and  they  will  redound  to  the  greater  good 
of  all  parties. 

And  this  I  dare  say  further,  to  encourage  you  to 
labour  after  this  temper  of  mind,  that  he  that  comes 
thus  qualified  to  the  study  of  religion,  though 
he  may  not  have  the  luck  always  to  light  on  the 
truth,  yet,  with  all  his  errors,  be  they  what  they 
will,  he  is  more  acceptable  to  God,  than  the  man 
that  hath  truth  on  his  side,  yet  takes  it  up  or  main- 
tains it  to  serve  a  turn.  He  that  believes  a  false- 
hood after  he  hath  used  his  sincere  endeavours  to 
find  the  truth,  is  not  half  so  much  a  heretic  as  he 
that  professeth  a  truth  out  of  evil  principles,  and  ^ 
prostituteth  it  to  unworthy  ends. 

The  third  rule  is,  never  to  quarrel  about  ^^  ords 
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and  phrases  ;  but  so  long  as  other  men  mean  much- 
what  the  same  that  we  do,  let  us  be  content, 
though  they  have  not  the  luck  to  express  themselves 
so  well. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  comes  to  pass,  whether 
through  too  much  heat  and  eagerness  of  disputing, 
that  we  do  not  mind  one  another's  sense,  or  whether 
through  too  much  love  to  our  own  manner  of  think- 
ing or  speaking,  that  we  will  not  endure  any  thing 
but  what  is  conveyed  to  us  in  our  own  method :  but, 
really,  it  often  happens,  that  most  bitter  quarrels  do 
commence,  not  so  much  from  the  different  sense  of 
the  contending  parties  concerning  the  things  they 
contend  about,  as  from  the  different  terms  they  use 
to  express  the  same  sense,  and  the  different  grounds 
they  proceed  upon,  or  arguments  they  make  use  of 
for  the  proof  of  it. 

For  my  part,  I  verily  believe  that  this  is  the  case 
of  several  of  those  disputes,  in  which  we  protestants 
do  often  engage  at  this  day.  I  do  not  think  in 
many  points  our  differences  are  near  so  wide  as  they 
are  sometimes  represented,  but  that  they  might 
easily  be  made  up  with  a  little  allowance  to  men's 
words  and  phrases,  and  the  different  methods  of  de- 
ducing their  notions. 

It  would  be,  perhaps,  no  hard  matter  to  make  this 
appear  in  those  controversies  that  are  so  much 
agitated  among  us  concerning  faith  and  justification, 
and  the  necessity  of  good  works  to  salvation ;  and 
imputed  righteousness,  and  the  difference  between 
virtue  and  grace ;  with  some  others,  if  this  were  a 
fit  place  for  it.  The  difference  that  is  among  us  as 
to  these  points  is  possibly  not  much  greater  than 
this,  that  some  men  in  these  matters  speak  more 
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clearly  and  fully ;  others,  more  imperfectly  and  ob- 
scurely :  some  men  convey  their  sense  in  plain  and 
proper  words ;  others  delight  in  metaphors,  and 
do  perhaps  extend  the  figurative  expressions  of 
scripture  :  some  reason  more  closely,  and  upon  more 
certain  principles  ;  others  possibly  may  proceed  upon 
weaker  grounds,  and  misapply  texts  of  scripture, 
and  discourse  more  loosely.  But  both  parties  (espe-  , 
cially  the  more  moderate  of  both)  seem  to  drive  at  ^ 
muchwhat  the  same  thing,  though  by  different 
ways ;  as  appears  from  this,  that,  being  interrogated 
concerning  the  consequences  of  their  several  opinions, 
they  generally  agree  in  admitting  or  rejecting  the 
same. 

But  fourthly,  another  thing  that  would  make  for 
peace  is  this,  never  to  charge  upon  men  the  conse- 
quences of  their  opinions,  when  they  expressly  dis- 
own them. 

This  is  another  thing  that  doth  hugely  tend  to 
widen  our  differences,  and  to  exasperate  men's 
spirits  one  against  another,  when  having  examined 
some  opinion  of  a  man,  or  party  of  men,  and  finding- 
very  great  absurdities  and  evil  consequences  neces- 
sarily to  flow  from  it,  we  presently  throw  all  those 
into  the  dish  of  them  that  hold  the  opinion ;  as  if 
they  could  not  hold  the  one,  but  they  must  necessa- 
rily own  the  other :  whereas,  indeed,  the  men  we 
thus  charge  may  be  so  innocent  in  this  matter, 
that  they  do  not  in  the  least  dream  of  such  conse- 
quences; or  if  they  did,  they  would  be  so  far  from 
owning  them,  that  they  would  abhor  the  oi)ini(>n  for 
their  sakes. 

To  give  you  an  instance  or  two  in  this  matter :  it 
is  a  doctrine  maintained  by  some,  tliat  God's  will 
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is  the  rule  of  justice ;  or,  that  every  thing  is  there- 
fore just  or  good,  because  God  wills  it.  Those 
that  are  concerned  to  oppose  this  doctrine  do  con- 
tend, that,  if  this  doctrine  be  true,  it  will  necessarily 
follow,  that  no  man  can  have  any  certainty  of  the 
truth  of  any  one  proposition  that  God  hath  revealed 
in  scripture ;  because,  say  they,  his  eternal  faithful- 
ness and  veracity  are  by  this  doctrine  made  arbitrary 
things.  Granting  now  that  this  can  by  just  conse- 
quence be  made  out,  yet  I  dare  say,  those  that  hold 
the  aforesaid  doctrine  would  be  very  angry,  and  had 
good  reason  so  to  be,  if  they  were  told  that  they  did 
not,  no,  nor  could  not,  upon  their  principles,  certainly 
believe  the  scripture. 

Some  men  think  that  they  can  with  demonstrative 
evidence  make  out,  that  the  doctrine  of  God's  irre- 
spective decrees  doth,  in  its  consequences,  overthrow 
the  whole  gospel ;  that  it  doth  destroy  the  nature 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  cuts  the  very  sinews  of 
men's  endeavours  after  virtue,  makes  all  laws,  pro- 
mises, exhortations  perfectly  idle  and  insignificant 
things,  and  renders  God  the  most  unlovely  Being  in 
the  world.  Now  supposing  all  this  to  be  true,  yet 
it  would  be  a  most  unjust  and  uncharitable  thing  to 
affirm  of  any  that  believe  that  doctrine,  (many  of 
whom  are  certainly  pious  and  good  men,)  that  they 
do  maintain  any  such  impious  and  blasphemous 
opinions  as  those  that  are  now  mentioned. 

The  sum  of  all  is,  that  a  man  may  believe  a  pro- 
position, and  not  believe  all  that  follows  from  it : 
not  but  that  all  the  deductions  from  a  proposition 
are  equally  true,  and  equally  credible  with  the  pro- 
position from  whence  tliey  are  deduced :  but  a  man 
may  not  so  clearly  see  through  the  proposition,  as  to 
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discern  that  such  consequences  are  really  deducible 
from  it :  so  that  we  are  at  no  hand  to  charge  them 
upon  him,  unless  he  do  explicitly  own  them. 

If  this  rule  was  observed,  our  differences  would  not 
make  so  great  a  noise,  nor  would  the  errors  and 
heterodoxes,  maintained  among  us,  appear  so  mon- 
strous and  extravagant ;  and  we  should  spare  a 
great  many  hard  words  and  odious  appellations^ 
which  we  now  too  prodigally  bestow  upon  those  that 
differ  from  us. 

The  fifth  rule  is,  to  abstract  men's  persons  from  , 
their  opinions ;  and,  in  examining  or  opposing  these, 
never  to  make  any  reflections  upon  those. 

This  is  a  thing  so  highly  reasonable,  that  methinks 
no  pretender  to  ingenuity  should  ever  need  to  be 
called  upon  to  observe  it :  for  it  seems  very  absurd 
and  ridiculous  in  any  argument,  to  meddle  with  that 
that  nothing  concerns  the  question.  But  what  do 
personal  reflections  concern  the  cause  of  religion  ? 
whatever  it  may  be  to  the  reputation  of  an  opinion, 
I  am  sure  it  is  nothing  to  the  truth  of  it,  that  such 
or  such  a  man  holds  it. 

And  truly,  if  men  would  leave  this  impertinence, 
we  might  hope  for  a  better  issue  of  our  religious  de- 
bates :  but  whilst  men  will  forsake  the  merits  of  the  » 
cause,  and  unmanly  fall  to  railing,  and  disparaging  | 
men's  persons,  and  scraping  together  all  the  ill  that 
can  be  said  of  them,  they  blow  the  coals  of  conten- 
tion, they  so  imbitter  and  envenom  the  dispute, 
that  it  rankles  into  incurable  disasters  and  heart- 
burnings. 

Christians  would  do  well  to  consider,  that  these 
mean  arts,  of  exposing  men's  persons  to  discredit 
their  opinions,  are  very  much  unworthy  tlic  dignity 
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of  their  profession,  and  most  of  all  misbecoming  the 
sacredness  and  venerableness  of  the  truth  they  con- 
tend for.  And,  besides,  no  cause  stands  in  need  of 
them,  but  such  an  one  as  is  extremely  baffled 
and  desperate ;  and  even  then  they  are  the  worst 
arguments  in  the  world  to  support  it ;  for  quick- 
sighted  men  will  easily  see  through  the  dust  we  en- 
deavour to  raise ;  and  those  that  are  duller  will  be  apt 
to  suspect,  from  our  being  so  angry  and  so  waspish, 
that  we  have  but  a  bad  matter  to  manage. 

We  should  consider  that  men's  persons  are  sacred 
things ;  that  whatever  power  we  have  to  judge  of 
their  opinions,  we  have  no  authority  to  judge  or 
censure  them :  that  to  bring  them  upon  the  stage, 
and  there  throw  dirt  on  them,  is  highly  rude  and 
uncivil,  and  an  affront  to  human  society,  and  the 
most  contrary  thing  in  the  world  to  Christian  cha- 
rity, which  is  so  far  from  enduring  reproaches  and 
evil-speaking,  that  it  obliges  us  to  cover  as  much  as 
we  can  all  the  faults,  and  even  the  very  indiscretions 
of  others. 

The  sixth  and  last  thing  I  shall  recommend  to 
you  as  an  expedient  of  peace,  is  a  vigorous  pursuit 
of  holiness. 

Do  but  seriously  set  yourselves  to  be  good,  do  but 
get  your  hearts  deeply  affected  with  religion  as  well 
as  your  heads,  and  then  there  is  no  fear  but  you  will 
be  all  the  sons  of  peace. 

We  may  talk  what  we  will,  but  really  it  is  our  not 
practising  our  religion  that  makes  us  so  contentious 
and  disputatious  about  it :  it  is  our  emptiness  of 
the  divine  life,  that  makes  us  so  full  of  speculation 
and  controversy :  was  but  that  once  firmly  rooted  in 
us,  these  weeds  and  excrescences  of  religion  would 
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presently  dry  up  and  wither ;  we  should  loathe  any 
longer  to  feed  upon  such  husks,  after  we  once  came 
to  have  a  relish  of  that  bread. 

Ah !  how  little  satisfaction  can  all  our  pretty 
notions  and  fine-spun  controversies  yield  to  a  soul 
that  truly  hungers^and  thirsts  after  righteousness  ! 
how  pitiful,  flatly,  and  insipidly  will  they  taste,  in 
comparison  of  the  divine  entertainments  of  the 
spiritual  life  I 

Were  we  but  seriously  taken  up  with  the  sub- 
stantials  of  our  religion,  we  should  not  have  leisure 
for  the  talking,  disputing  divinity ;  we  should  have 
greater  matters  to  take  up  our  thoughts,  and  more 
profitable  arguments  to  furnish  out  our  discourses. 
So  long  as  we  could  busy  ourselves  in  working  out 
our  salvation,  and  furthering  the  salvation  of  others, 
we  should  think  it  but  a  mean  employment  to  spend 
our  time  in  spinning  fine  nets  for  the  catching  of 
flies. 

Besides,  this  divine  life,  if  it  once  took  place  in 
us,  would  strangely  dilate  and  enlarge  our  hearts  in 
charity  towards  our  brethren ;  it  would  make  us 
open  our  arms  wide  to  the  whole  creation  ;  it  would 
perfectly  work  out  of  us  all  that  peevishness,  and 
sourness,  and  penuriousness  of  spirit  which  we  do 
too  often  contract  by  being  addicted  to  a  sect ;  and 
would  make  us  sweet,  and  benign,  and  obliging,  and 
ready  to  receive  and  embrace  all  conditions  of  men. 
In  a  word,  it  would  quite  swallow  up  all  distinctions 
of  parties ;  and  whatever  did  but  bear  upon  it  the 
image  of  God,  and  the  superscription  of  the  holy 
Jesus,  would  need  no  other  commendatories  to  our 
affection,  but  would  upon  that  aliMic  a(.ii>unt  be  in- 
finitely dear  and  precious  to  us. 
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Let  us  all  therefore  earnestly  contend  after  this 
divine  principle  of  holiness ;  let  us  bring  down  reli- 
gion from  our  heads  to  our  hearts,  from  speculation 
to  practice  ;  let  us  make  it  our  business  heartily  to 
love  God  and  do  his  will,  and  then  we  may  hope  to 
see  peace  in  our  days.  ^. 

This,  this  is  that  that  will  restore  to  the  world 
the  golden  age  of  primitive  Christianity,  when  the 
love  and  unity  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  was  so  con- 
spicuous and  remarkable  that  it  became  a  proverb. 
See  how  the  Christians  love  one  another !  this, 
this  is  that  that  will  bring  in  the  accomplishment  of 
all  those  glorious  promises  of  peace  and  tranquillity 
that  Christ  hath  made  to  his  church  :  the?i  shall 
the  wolf  divell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  lie 
down  ivith  the  kid:  then  shall  not  Ephraim 
envy  Judah^  nor  Judah  vex  Ephraim;  but  we 
shall  turn  our  swords  into  plough-shares,  and  our 
spears  into  pruning-hooks ;  and  there  will  he  no 
more  consuming  or  devouring  in  all  God's  holy 
mountain. 

I  should  now  proceed  to  the  second  general  point 
in  my  proposed  method  of  handling  this  text,  viz. 
To  set  before  you  the  very  great  engagements  and 
obligations  we  have  upon  us  to  follow  after  the 
things  that  make  for  peace ;  and  that, 

1.  From  the  nature  and  contrivance  of  our 
religion. 

2.  From  the  great  weight  the  scripture  lays  upon 
this  duty. 

3.  From  the  great  unreasonableness  of  our  reli- 
gious differences. 

4.  From  the  very  evil  consequences  that  attend 
them:  as,  1.  In  that  they  are  great  hinderances  of  a 
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good  life  ;  2.  They  are  very  pernicious  to  the  civil 
peace  of  the  state ;  3.  They  are  highly  opprobrious 
to  Christianity  in  general ;  and,  4.  and  lastly,  Very 
dangerous  to  the  protestant  religion^  as  giving  too 
many  advantages  and  too  much  encouragement  to 
the  factors  of  the  papacy. 

But  I  have,  I  fear,  already  exceeded  the  limits  of 
a  sermon,  and  therefore  shall  add  no  more. 

God  open  our  eyes,  that  we  may,  in  this  our  day, 
understand  the  things  that  helotig  to  i^eace,  before 
they  he  hid  from  our  eyes. 
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PREACHED  AT 

BOW-CHURCH,  JANUARY  30,  1675. 


1  Tim.  iv.  8. 

Godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having'  a  promise  of' 
the  life  that  now  is,  and  of' that  which  is  to  come. 

These  words  are  the  enforcement  of  an  exhorta- 
tion which  St.  Paul  had  made  to  Timothy,  in  the 
verse  before-going,  which  was,  that  he  should  avoid 
profane  and  old  wives'  fables ;  meaning  those  im- 
pious and  superstitious  doctrines,  and  the  carnal  and 
unchristian  observances  that  were  grounded  upon 
them,  (some  of  which  he  had  mentioned  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  chapter,)  which  some  at  that  time 
did  endeavour  to  introduce  into  Christianity  ;  and, 
instead  of  applying  his  mind  to  these,  that  he  should 
rather  exercise  himself  unto  true  godliness. 

This  was  the  exhortation.  The  arguments  where- 
with he  enforceth  it  are  two :  first,  the  unprofitable- 
ness of  these  carnal  and  superstitious  doctrines  and 
practices  ;  Bodily  exercise,  saith  he,  profit eth  lit- 
tle :  secondly,  the  real  usefulness  of  solid  virtue 
and  godliness  to  all  the  purposes  of  life ;  Godliness 
is  profitable  to  all  things,  having  a  promise  of  this 
life,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come. 

I  shall  not  here  meddle  at  all  with  the  former 
part  of  the  apostle's  exhortation,  or  the  argument 
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that  hath  relation  to  it;  but  shall  apply  myself 
wholly  to  the  latter,  craving  leave  most  plainly  and 
affectionately  to  press  upon  you  the  exercise  of  godli- 
ness upon  those  grounds  and  considerations  on  vi^hich 
the  apostle  here  recommended  it. 

Indeed,  to  a  man  that  considers  well,  it  will  ap- 
pear the  most  unaccountable  thing  in  the  world, 
that,  among  all  those  several  exercises  that  mankind 
busy  themselves  about,  this  of  godliness  should  be  in 
so  great  a  measure  neglected ;  that  men  should  be  so  , 
diligent,  so  industrious,  so  unwearied,  some  in  get-  ' 
ting  estates,  others  in  purveying  for  pleasure,  others 
in  learning  arts  and  trades,  all  in  some  thing  or  other 
relating  to  this  sensible  world;  and  so  few  should 
study  to  acquaint  themselves  with  God  and  the  con- 
cernments of  their  souls ;  to  learn  the  arts  of  virtue 
and  religious  conversation. 

Certain  it  is,  this  piece  of  skill  is  not  more  above 
our  reach  than  many  of  those  other  things  we  so  in- 
dustriously pursue ;  nay,  I  am  apt  to  think  it  is  more  j 
within  our  power  than  most  of  them ;  for  in  our 
other  labours  we  cannot  always  promise  to  ourselves 
certain  success ;  a  thousand  things  may  intervene 
which  we  know  not  of,  that  may  defeat  all  our  plots 
and  designs,  though  never  so  carefully  laid ;  but  no 
man  ever  seriously  undertook  the  business  of  religion  ( 
but  he  accom})lished  it. 

Nay,  further,  as  we  can  with  greater  certainty,  so 
can  we  with  less  pains  and  difficulty,  promise  to  our- 
selves success  in  this  affair,  than  we  can  hope  to  com- 
pass most  of  our  worldly  designs  which  so  much 
take  up  our  thoughts.  I  doubt  not  in  the  least  but 
that  less  labour,  less  trouble,  less  solicitude  will  serve  i 
to  make  a  man  a  good  Christian,  than  to  get  an  * 
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estate,  or  to  attain  a  competent  skill  in  human  arts 
and  sciences. 

And  then  for  other  motives,  to  oblige  us  to  the 
study  of  religion,  we  have  incomparably  more  and 
greater  than  we  can  have  for  the  pursuit  of  any 
other  thing.  It  is  certainly  the  greatest  concern- 
ment we  have  in  the  world :  it  is  the  very  thing 
God  sent  us  into  the  world  about :  it  is  the  very 
thing  that  his  Son  came  down  from  heaven  to  in- 
struct us  in  :  it  is  the  very  thing  by  which  we  shall 
be  concluded  everlastingly  happy,  or  everlastingly 
miserable,  after  this  life  is  ended. 

These  things  well  considered,  we  may  justly,  I  say, 
stand  amazed,  that  men  should  be  so  prodigiously 
supine  and  negligent  in  an  affair  of  this  nature  and 
importance,  as  we  see  they  generally  are. 

If  there  can  any  account  be  given  of  this  matter, 
I  suppose  it  must  be  some  such  as  this ;  that  the 
things  of  this  world,  upon  which  we  bestow  our 
care,  our  time,  our  courtship,  are  present  to  us. 
We  see  them  every  day  before  our  eyes ;  we  taste, 
we  feel  the  sweetness  of  them ;  we  are  sensible  that 
their  enjoyment  is  absolutely  necessary  to  our  pre- 
sent well-being.  But  as  for  spiritual  matters,  they 
lie  under  a  great  disadvantage  ;  they  appear  to  us 
as  at  a  great  distance ;  we  do  not  apprehend  any 
present  need  we  have  of  them,  nor  do  we  fancy 
any  sweetness  or  relish  in  them  :  nay,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  form  the  most  frightful  and  dismal  images 
of  them  that  can  be.  We  look  upon  them  not  only 
as  flat  and  unsavoury,  but  as  things  which  if  we 
trouble  our  heads  too  much  about  will  certainly  ruin 
all  our  designs  in  this  world.  We  think  religion 
good  for  nothing  but  to  spoil  good  company,  to 
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make  us  melancholy  and  mopish,  to  distract  us  in  i 
our  business  and  employments,  and  to  put  so  many  I 
restraints  upon  us,  that  we  can  neither  with  that 
freedom  nor  success  pursue  our  temporal  concern- 
ments, which  we  think  necessary  to  our  happiness 
in  this  world. 

But  let  us  suppose  things  to  be  thus  with  religion 
as  we  have  fancied,  yet  cannot  this  be  any  reasonable 
excuse  for  our  carelessness  about  it.  What  though 
there  were  no  visible  benefit  by  a  religious  life 
in  this  world  ?  what  though  the  rewards  of  our 
pains  about  it  were  only  in  reversion  ?  yet  since  a 
time  will  come  when  it  will  be  our  greatest  interest 
to  have  been  heartily  religious,  is  it  not  a  madness 
now  to  neglect  it  ?  what  though  religion  be  a  course 
of  life  difficult  and  unpleasant,  a  way  strewed  with 
briers  and  thorns,  a  way  which  if  we  follow  we  are 
certainly  lost,  as  to  our  hopes  of  any  thing  here?  yet 
since  a  time  will  cei  tainly  come  when  we  shall  wish 
that  we  had  been  good  Christians,  though  we  had 
lost  our  right  eyes  and  our  right  hands  upon  the 
condition  ;  when  we  shall  wish  that  we  had  pur- 
chased virtue,  though  at  the  rate  of  the  loss  of  the 
whole  world  ;  for  God's  sake  why  should  we  not  be 
of  the  same  mind  now  ?  who,  but  fools  and  children,  ^ 
but  will  look  upon  that,  which  shall  certainly  and 
unavoidably  be,  with  the  same  regard  as  if  it  was 
now  present  ? 

But,  indeed,  this  is  not  the  case  of  religion  ;  this  , 
business  of  piety  is  not  so  formidable  as  we  often  ' 
represent  it :  it  is  no  such  enemy  to  our  temporal 
designs  :  it  is  a  very  innocent  thing,  and  will  do  us 
no  harm,  though  we  look  no  further  than  this  pre- 
sent world  :  it  will  hinder  none  of  our  delights  or 
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pleasures,  but  will  allow  us  to  gratify  every  appetite 
that  God  and  nature  hath  put  into  us.  And  if  any 
man  doubt  this,  let  him  name  that  natural  desire 
which  the  Christian  religion  doth  forbid,  or  any  way 
hinder  the  innocent  satisfaction  of ;  I  am  confident 
he  shall  be  able  to  name  none.  Since  this  is  the 
,  case  then,  how  much  more  childish  than  children 
I  shall  we  appear,  if  we  make  so  little  reckoning  of 
it  ?  how  inexcusably  foolish  shall  we  be,  if  we  will 
not  be  at  some  pains  to  possess  ourselves  of  that 
which  will  be  no  manner  of  hinderance  to  us  in  our 
affairs  in  this  world,  and  will  infallibly  make  us 
everlastingly  happy  in  that  which  is  to  come  ? 

But  further;  what  if  it  be  certain  that  a  life  of 
\  strict  virtue  is  not  only  no  hinderance  to  our  tem- 
>  poral  designs,  but  a  great  furtherance  of  them  ? 
what  if  it  can  be  proved,  that  besides  the  influence 
it  has  on  our  happiness  in  the  next  life,  it  is  also  the 
best  thing  in  the  world  to  serve  our  turns  in  this  ? 
and  that  nothing  can  so  much  contribute  to  the 
bringing  about  our  worldly  aims,  no  such  ready  way 
to  attain  to  what  our  very  flesh  and  blood  most  de- 
sires, most  delights  in,  as  to  be  sincerely  pious. 
What  imaginable  pretence  can  we  have  then  for  our 
contempt  of  God  and  virtue  ?  if  this  can  be  made 
to  appear,  sure  all  our  objections  will  be  fully  an- 
swered, all  our  scruples  satisfied,  all  our  prejudices 
against  religion  wholly  removed,  and  every  one  that 
is  not  abandoned  of  his  fortune  and  his  senses,  as 
well  as  his  l  eason,  must  think  himself  concerned  to 
become  a  votary  to  it ;  since  he  can  have  no  temp- 
tation or  motive  to  vice,  which  will  not  more  power- 
fully draw  him  to  virtue  ;  and  all  the  ends  that  the 
one  can  pretend  to  serve  will  much  more  effectually 
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be  served  by  the  other ;  and  he  escapes  an  eternity 
of  misery,  and  gets  everlasting  life  into  the  bargain. 

I  think  it  therefore  worth  the  while  to  spend  the 
time  now  allotted  me  in  making  good  this  point, 
and  discovering  something  at  least  of  that  universal 
profitableness  of  godliness  to  the  purposes  of  hu- 
man life  that  St.  Paul  in  my  text  assures  us  of. 

But  because  the  studies  of  men  are  so  infinitely 
various,  and  the  ends  of  life  to  be  served  so  many, 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  speak  particularly  of 
them  ;  it  will  be  needful  to  pitch  upon  some  general 
heads,  such  as,  if  they  do  not  comprehend  all,  may 
yet  take  in  most  of  those  things  to  which  the  la- 
bours and  endeavours  of  men  are  directed,  and  in 
the  acquisition  of  which  they  have  compassed  their 
designs  ;  and  to  shew  the  serviceal)leness  of  religion 
above  all  other  means  for  the  attaining  of  them. 
And  I  think  I  cannot  pitch  better  than  upon  those  , 
three  noted  idols  of  the  world,  wealth,  and  honour, 
and  pleasure  ;  these  being  the  goods  which  have  ' 
always  been  accounted  to  divide  mankind  among 
them  ;  and  into  the  service  of  some  one  or  all  of 
which,  all  that  set  up  for  a  happy  life  in  this  world 
do  list  themselves,  how  different  and  disagreeing  so- 
ever they  be  from  one  another  as  to  their  ])articular 
employments  and  ways  of  living.  1  shall  therefore 
make  it  appear,  that  godliness  and  religion  is  a  very 
great  furtherance  to  the  acquisition  of  all  these ; 
and  that  no  man  can  take  a  more  ready  way,  either 
to  improve  his  fortune,  or  to  purchase  a  name  and 
reputation  among  men,  or  to  live  comfortably  and 
]>leasantly  in  this  world,  than  heartily  to  serve  God, 
and  to  live  in  the  practice  of  every  virtue. 

And  in  the  first  place,  I  begin  with  the  con- 
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duciveness  of  religion  and  godliness  to  improve  our 
outward  fortunes,  the  advantages  of  it  for  the  get- 
ting or  increasing  an  estate ;  for  this  is  the  thing  to 
which  our  thoughts  are  commonly  first  directed,  as 
looking  upon  it  as  the  foundation  of  a  happy  life  in 
this  world. 

But  here  I  desire  not  to  be  mistaken ;  I  would 
not  be  thought  to  deal  with  you  as  one  of  our  ordi- 
nary empirics  that  promises  many  brave  feats  in  his 
bill,  which  are,  indeed,  beyond  the  power  of  his 
art :  I  do  not  pretend  that  wealth  and  opulency  are 
(  necessarily  entailed  upon  religion,  so  that  whoever 
\  is  good  shall  presently  be  enabled  to  make  pur- 
chases, and  to  leave  lands  and  livings  to  his  children. 
Riches  are  one  of  those  things  that  are  not  so  per- 
fectly in  our  power  that  all  men  may  hope  for  an 
equal  share  of  them ;  the  having  more  or  less  de- 
pends oftentimes,  not  so  much  upon  ourselves,  as 
J  upon  that  condition  and  quality  in  which  we  were 
1  born,  the  way  and  course  of  life  into  which  our 
friends  put  us,  and  a  hundred  accidental  circum- 
stances to  which  ourselves  contribute  nothing.  But 
this  I  say,  supposing  the  virtuous  man  in  equal  cir- 
cumstances with  others,  supposing  him  to  stand 
upon  the  same  level,  and  to  enjoy  the  same  fortuit- 
ous hits  and  external  concurrences  that  they  do, 
and  he  shall  by  many  odds  have  the  advantage  of 
them  for  thriving  and  improving  in  the  world  in 
any  condition  of  life  whatsoever. 

So  that,  so  far  as  the  getting  of  riches  depends 
upon  human  endeavours,  so  far  as  it  is  an  art,  and 
falls  under  precepts  and  directions,  no  man  alive 
can  propose  a  better  expedient  in  order  thereto, 
than  a  serious  practice  of  religion. 
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To  make  this  good,  let  it  be  considered,  that  as 
to  the  means  that  do  in  a  more  direct  and  immedi- 
ate manner  influence  upon  the  getting  or  improving 
an  estate  ;  (I  speak  of  general  means,  such  as  are  of 
use  in  all  conditions  of  life ;  for  to  meddle  with  the 
mysteries  of  any  particular  art  or  trade  is  not  my 
purpose^  as  indeed  it  is  beyond  my  skill ;)  as  to  such 
means  as  these,  I  say,  none  can  prescribe  more  ef- 
fectual than  these  four : 

1.  Prudence  in  administering  our  affairs. 

2.  Diligence  in  that  vocation  wherein  God  hath 
placed  us. 

3.  Thrift  and  good  husbandry. 

4.  Keeping  a  good  correspondence  with  those  in 
whose  power  it  is  to  hinder  or  promote  our  affairs. 

If  now  it  do  appear  that  godliness  doth  highly 
improve  a  man  in  all  these  four  respects ;  if  it  can 
be  shewed  that  all  these  fruits  naturally  grow  and 
thrive  better  in  a  religious  soil  than  in  any  other,  it 
will  evidently  follow,  that  supposing  these  above- 
named  means  do  indeed  contribute  to  the  making 
of  a  fortune,  (and  if  they  do  not,  no  man  knows 
what  doth ;  and  we  strangely  abuse  our  friends  and 
our  children,  when  upon  that  account  we  recom- 
mend them  to  them,)  it  follows,  I  say,  that  a  life 
of  godHness  is  a  mighty  advantage  to  a  man  for  the 
purposes  I  am  speaking  of. 

And,  first  of  all,  it  will  be  easy  so  shew,  that  god- 
liness doth  above  all  things  tend  to  make  a  man 
wise  and  prudent,  skilful  and  dexterous  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  alfairs,  of  what  nature  soever.  For 
it  doth  very  much  clear  and  improve  a  man's  under- 
standing, not  only  l)y  a  certain  natural  eflicacy  it 
hath  (as  I  shall  shew  hereafter)  to  purify  the  blood 
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and  spirits,  upon  which  the  perfection  of  our  intel- 
lectual operations  doth  exceedingly  much  depend; 
but  also  by  dispelling  those  adventitious  clouds  that 
arise  in  the  discerning  faculty  from  the  noisome 
fumes  of  lust  and  passion. 

All  vice,  in  the  very  nature  of  it,  depraves  and  dis- 
torts a  man's  judgment,  fills  our  minds  with  preju- 
dices and  false  apprehensions  of  things ;  and  no 
man  that  is  under  the  dominion  of  it  can  possibly 
have  such  a  free  use  of  his  reason  as  otherwise  he 
might ;  for  he  will  commonly  see  things,  not  as  they 
are  in  themselves,  but  in  those  disguises  and  false 
colours  which  his  passion  puts  upon  them :  upon 
which  account  he  cannot  avoid  but  he  will  be  often 
imposed  upon,  and  commit  a  thousand  errors  in  the 
management  of  his  affairs,  which  the  virtuous  man, 
whose  reason  is  pure  and  untinctured,  is  secured 
from.  It  cannot  be  imagined  that  either  he  should 
foresee  events  so  clearly,  or  spy  opportunities  so  sa- 
gaciously, or  weigh  things  so  impartially,  or  delibe- 
rate so  calmly,  or  transact  so  cautiously,  as  the  man 
that  is  free  from  those  manifold  prepossessions  which 
his  mind  is  fraught  with. 

We  see  this  every  day  verified  in  men  of  all  ranks 
and  conditions,  of  all  callings  and  employments. 
What  a  multitude  of  inconveniences,  as  to  matter  of 
dealing  between  man  and  man,  doth  an  intemperate 
appetite  betray  men  to !  how  silly  and  foolish  is  the 
most  shrewd  man,  when  wine  hath  gotten  into  his 
head  !  there  is  none  so  simple  in  his  company,  but, 
supposing  him  to  be  sober,  and  to  have  designs  upon 
him,  he  shall  be  able  to  overreach  him.  What  a 
world  of  advantages  doth  the  angry  man  give  to 
him  he  deals  with  by  the  hastiness  and  impatience 
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of  his  spirit !  how  often  doth  a  man  do  that  in  the 
fury  and  expectancies  of  lust,  for  which,  when  his 
ardours  are  over,  he  is  ready  to  bite  his  nails  for 
very  vexation  ! 

It  is  thus,  more  or  less,  with  all  kind  of  vices ; 
they  craze  a  man's  head,  and  cast  a  mist  before  his 
eyes,  and  make  him  often  lose  himself  in  those  very 
ways  wherein  he  pretends  to  be  most  skilful :  so 
that  it  cannot  be  denied  that  virtue  is  of  a  singular 
use  in  all  matters  wherein  we  have  occasion  to  make 
use  of  our  reason,  and  doth  secure  us  from  a  multi- 
tude of  indiscretions,  which  without  it  we  should 
unavoidably  commit. 

But,  secondly,  godliness  is  also  an  excellent  means 
to  secure  a  man's  diligence  in  the  discharge  of  his 
calling  and  employment,  which  is  also  a  matter  of 
very  great  consequence,  in  order  to  our  thriving  in 
the  world ;  for  it  is  the  diligent  hand  that  makefh 
rich,  and  tlie  man  that  is  diligent  in  his  business  ^ 
that  shall  stand  before  kings,  as  Solomon  tells  us. 

Now  the  obligations  that  religion  layeth  upon  us 
to  be  careful  in  this  point,  are  far  stronger  than 
what  can  arise  from  any  other  respect  or  considera- 
tion whatsoever ;  for  it  obiigetli  us  to  mind  our  bu- 
siness, not  only  for  our  own,  but  for  God's  sake :  it 
chargeth  the  matter  upon  our  consciences,  and  re-  . 
presents  it  to  us  as  a  part  of  that  service  we  owe  to 
our  Creator ;  upon  the  due  performance  of  which  no 
less  than  the  everlasting  welfare  of  our  souls  dotli 
depend :  for  it  assures  us,  that  he  that  will  call  us 
to  account  for  every  idle  word  will  much  more  do 
so  for  the  idle  expense  of  our  time,  and  the  al)use  ' 
and  not-improvemcnt  of  those  talents  tliat  he  hath  v 
intrusted  us  with.    So  that  though  we  had  no 
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worldly  inducement  to  make  us  diligent  in  our  call- 
ings, though  we  were  sure  we  should  suffer  no  pre- 
judice in  our  temporal  affairs  by  idleness,  and  the 
neglect  of  our  business,  (the  fear  of  which  yet  is  the 
only  principle  that  puts  worldly  men  upon  action,) 
nevertheless  we  are  infinitely  concerned  not  to  be 
slack  or  negligent  in  this  matter,  in  regard  it  is  a 
point  that  will  be  so  severely  exacted  of  us  in  the 
other  world. 

I  know  but  one  objection  that  can  be  made 
against  this  discourse,  and  it  is  this,  that  what  en- 
gagement soever  religion  lays  upon  us  to  the  care- 
ful spending  of  our  time,  yet  its  own  exercises, 
prayer,  and  reading,  and  meditation,  take  up  so 
great  a  portion  of  it,  which  might  be  spent  in  the 
works  of  our  ordinary  employment,  that  in  effect  it 
rather  hinders  our  attendance  on  our  business  than 
promotes  it.  But  to  this  it  is  easily  answered,  that 
there  is  no  man  so  engaged  in  the  world  but  may,  if 
he  please,  make  both  his  business  and  his  devotions 
consist  together  without  prejudicing  of  either. 

They  have  very  false  apprehensions  of  religion, 
that  think  it  obliges  us  to  be  always  upon  our  knees, 
or  always  poring  upon  some  good  book ;  no,  we  do 
as  truly  serve  God,  and  perform  acts  of  religion, 
when  we  labour  honestly  in  our  vocation,  as  when 
we  go  to  church,  or  say  our  prayers. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  we  ought  to  have  our  hearts  in 
heaven  as  much  as  is  possible,  and  to  that  end  we 
ought  to  pray  continually  ;  but  what  hinders,  but  we 
may  do  this  in  the  midst  of  our  business  ?  there  is 
no  employment  doth  so  entirely  engross  a  man's 
mind,  but  he  may  find  leisure,  if  he  please,  many 
times  a  day,  to  entertain  good  thoughts,  to  quicken 
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and  reinforce  his  purposes,  to  cast  up  a  short  prayer 
or  a  wish  to  God  Almighty.  And  this  I  dare  say 
for  your  encouragement,  that  such  a  devout  frame 
of  heart,  such  frequent  and  sudden  dartings  of  your 
souls  to  God,  while  you  are  at  your  business,  will  be 
so  far  from  hindering  or  distracting  you  in  it,  that 
they  will  make  you  go  about  it  with  much  more 
vigour  and  alacrity. 

But  further,  I  would  ask  any  man  that  makes  the 
foresaid  objection,  supposing  religion  ten  times  more 
expensive  of  our  time  than  really  it  is,  yet  whether 
vice  and  sin  be  not  much  more  so  than  it  would  be. 
What  a  multitude  of  idle  avocations  from,  and  in- 
terruptions in  our  business,  doth  that  daily  occasion 
unto  men !  what  a  number  of  impertinent  dis- 
courses, unprofitable  visits,  needless  points  of  gal- 
lantry, long  diversions  by  drink,  and  play,  and 
company,  not  to  mention  a  great  many  other  de- 
bauches, doth  it  frequently  engage  men  in  !  and  yet 
these  we  count  no  hinderance  to  our  business  ;  these 
we  complain  not  of;  but  to  spend  a  quarter  of  that 
time  in  some  devout  exercise,  this  is  intolerable,  it 
wastes  too  much  of  our  time,  our  occasions  will  not 
permit  it :  such  partial  and  unjust  estimators  of 
things  are  we !  But  I  proceed : 

In  the  third  place  then,  as  for  frugality  and  good 
husbandry,  which  is  another  necessary  requisite  for 
the  getting  of  wealth.  Religion  is  unquestionably 
the  best  mistress  of  it  in  the  world  ;  for  it  retrench- 
eth  all  the  exorbitances  and  wantonnesses  of  our  de- 
sires, which  are  the  things  that  pick  the  money  out 
of  our  purses,  and  teacheth  us  to  live  after  the  mea- 
sures of  nature,  which  every  body  knows  are  little 
and  cheap.    It  perfectly  cuts  off  all  those  idle  cx- 
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penses  with  which  the  estates  of  other  men  stand 
almost  continually  charged.  The  modesty  of  it 
cloathes  us  at  a  small  rate ;  and  its  temperance 
spreads  for  us,  though  a  neat,  yet  a  frugal  table. 
The  attendance  it  requires  on  our  business  will  not 
allow  us  to  embezzle  our  money  in  drinking  or  gam- 
ing ;  nor  will  that  purity,  which  is  inseparable  from 
it,  ever  let  us  know  what  the  vast  and  sinking  ex- 
penses of  lewdness  and  uncleanness  are.  In  a  word, 
it  is  vice  only  that  is  the  chargeable  thing ;  it  is  only 
shame  and  repentance  that  men  buy  at  such  costly 
rates.  Godliness  is  saving,  and  full  of  good  hus- 
bandry ;  nor  has  it  any  known  or  unknown  ways  of 
spending,  except  it  be  those  of  charity ;  which  in- 
deed, in  proper  speaking,  are  not  so  much  expense 
as  usury ;  for  money,  so  laid  out,  doth  always,  even 
in  this  life,  return  to  us  with  advantage. 

The  fourth  and  last  means  I  mentioned  of  thriv- 
ing in  the  world,  was  the  keeping  a  good  correspond- 
ence with  all  those,  in  whose  power  it  is  to  hinder 
or  promote  our  affairs.  This  every  body  knows  to 
be  a  prime  point  in  policy  ;  and  indeed  it  is  of  a 
large  extent  and  of  continual  use.  No  man  can  be 
supposed  so  independent  on  others,  but  that  as  he  is 
some  way  beholden  to  them  for  all  that  he  has,  so 
he  stands  in  need  of  their  help  and  concurrence  for 
all  that  he  hopes  for.  Men  do  not  make  their  for- 
tunes of  themselves,  nor  grow  rich  by  having  trea- 
sures dropped  in  their  laps ;  but  they  do  it  by  the 
benefit  of  human  society,  by  the  mutual  assistances 
and  good  offices  that  one  man  performs  for  another. 
So  that  whoever  intends  to  thrive  in  the  world,  it 
al)Ove  all  things  imports  him  so  to  carry  himself  to- 
wards all  that  he  hath  any  commerce  with,  so  far  to 
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secure  their  favour  and  good-will,  that  they  may  be 
obliged  not  to  deny  him  any  of  those  assistances 
which  the  exigency  of  his  affairs  calls  for  at  their 
hands.  But  now,  how  this  should  be  done  any  other- 
wise than  by  being  truly  just  and  honest,  by  ab- 
staining from  violence  and  injury,  by  being  true  to 
our  trust,  and  faithful  in  performing  our  contracts ; 
and,  in  a  word,  by  doing  all  those  good  offices  to 
others  which  we  expect  they  should  do  unto  us, 
which,  as  our  Saviour  tells  us,  is  the  sum  of  religion, 
is  a  very  hard  thing  to  conceive. 

The  usefulness,  or  rather  the  necessity  of  such  a 
behaviour  as  this,  in  order  to  the  gaining  the  good 
opinion  of  others,  and  so  serving  our  own  ends  by 
them,  is  so  universally  acknowledged,  that  even 
those  that  make  no  real  conscience  of  these  things, 
are  yet  nevertheless,  in  all  their  dealings,  forced  to 
pretend  to  them.  Open  and  barefaced  knavery 
rarely  serves  a  man's  turn  in  this  world ;  but  it  is 
under  the  mask  of  virtue  and  honesty  that  it  usually 
performs  those  feats  it  doth  ;  which  is  no  less  than  a 
demonstration  of  the  conduciveness  of  those  things 
to  promote  our  temporal  interests ;  for  if  the  mere 
pretence  to  them  be  a  great  advantage  to  us  for  this 
purpose,  it  cannot  be  imagined  but  that  the  reality 
of  them  will  be  a  greater.  Certairdy  the  power  of  • 
godliness  will  be  able  to  do  more  than  the  Jbrm 
alone ;  and  that,  if  it  was  upon  no  other  account 
than  this,  that  no  man  that  is  but  a  mere  pretender 
to  honesty  can  long  hope  to  keep  his  credit  among 
men.  It  is  impossible  to  act  a  part  for  any  long 
time ;  let  him  carry  it  never  so  cunning,  his  visor 
will  sometime  or  other  be  thrown  off,  and  he  will 
appear  in  his  true  colours ;  and  to  what  a  world  of 
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mischiefs  and  inconveniences  he  will  then  be  ex- 
posed, every  one,  that  knows  how  hated,  how  de- 
tested, how  abandoned  by  every  one,  a  knave  and  a 
villain  is,  may  easily  determine.  I  hope  I  need  say 
no  more  to  convince  you  that  religion  is  the  best 
policy ;  and  that  the  more  hearty  and  conscientious 
any  man  is  in  the  practise  of  it,  the  more  likely  he 
is  to  thrive  and  improve  in  the  world. 

So  that  I  may  now  proceed  to  the  second  general 
point  to  be  spoken  to,  which  is,  the  profitableness 
of  religion  for  the  attaining  a  good  name  and  repu- 
tation. How  very  much  it  conduceth  to  this  pur- 
pose will  appear  from  these  two  considerations : 

First,  It  lays  the  surest  grounds  and  foundations 
for  a  good  name  and  reputation. 

Secondly,  Men  are  generally  so  just  to  it,  that  it 
rarely  misses  of  a  good  name  and  reputation ;  the 
first  is  an  argument  from  reason,  the  second  from 
experience. 

First  of  all,  godliness  layeth  the  truest  foundation 
for  a  fair  reputation  in  the  world.  There  are  but 
two  things  that  can  give  a  man  a  title  to  the  good 
opinion  and  respects  of  men ;  the  inward  worth  and 
dignity  of  his  person,  and  his  usefulness  and  service- 
ableness  to  others.  The  first  of  these  challengeth 
men's  esteem,  the  other  their  love.  Now  both  these 
qualities  religion  and  virtue  do  eminently  possess  us 
of. 

For,  first,  the  religious  man  is  certainly  the  most 
worthy  and  excellent  person ;  for  he  of  all  others  lives 
most  up  to  the  great  end  for  which  he  was  designed, 
which  is  the  natural  measure  of  the  goodness  and 
worth  of  things. 

Whatever  external  advantages  a  man  may  have, 
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yet  if  he  be  not  endowed  with  virtuous  qualities,  he 
is  far  from  having  any  true  worth  or  excellence,  and 
consequently  cannot  be  a  fit  object  of  our  praise  and 
esteem,  because  he  wants  that  which  should  make 
him  perfect  and  good  in  his  kind.  For  it  is  not  a 
comely  personage,  or  a  long  race  of  famous  an-  , 
cestors,  or  a  large  revenue,  or  a  multitude  of  ser-  ^ 
vants,  or  many  swelling  titles,  or  any  other  thing 
without  a  man,  that  speaks  him  a  complete  man,  or 
makes  him  to  be  what  he  should  be ;  but  the  right 
use  of  his  reason,  the  employing  his  liberty  and 
choice  to  the  best  purposes,  the  exercising  his 
powers  and  faculties  about  the  fittest  objects,  and  in 
the  most  due  measures ;  these  are  the  things  that 
make  him  excellent.  Now  none  can  be  said  to  do 
this,  but  only  he  that  is  virtuous. 

Secondly,  Religion  also  is  that  which  makes  a  man 
most  useful  and  profitable  to  others;  for  it  effect- 
ually secures  his  performance  of  all  those  duties 
whereby  both  the  security  and  welfare  of  the  public, 
and  also  the  good  and  advantage  of  particular  per- 
sons, are  most  attained. 

It  makes  men  lovers  of  their  country,  loyal  to 
their  prince,  obedient  to  laws :  it  is  the  surest  bond 
and  preservative  of  society  in  the  world :  it  obliges 
us  to  live  peaceably,  and  to  submit  ourselves  to  our  | 
rulers,  not  only  for  wrath,  hut  also  for  conscience 
sake:  it  renders  us  modest  and  governable  in  pros- 
perity, and  resolute  and  courageous  to  suffer  bravely, 
in  a  good  cause,  in  the  worst  of  times  :  it  teacheth 
us  to  endeavour,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  to  promote 
the  good  of  every  particular  member  of  the  com- 
munity, to  1)0  inflexibly  upright,  to  do  hurt  to  none, 
but  good  offices  to  all ;  to  be  charitable  to  the  bodies 
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and  souls  of  men,  to  do  all  manner  of  kindnesses 
that  lie  within  our  power :  it  takes  off  the  sourness 
and  moroseness  of  our  spirits,  and  makes  us  affable 
and  courteous,  gentle  and  obliging,  and  willing  to 
embrace  with  open  arms,  and  an  hearty  love,  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 

In  every  relation  wherein  we  can  stand  to  one 
another,  it  influenceth  upon  us^  in  order  to  the 
making  us  more  useful :  it  makes  parents  kind  and 
I  indulgent,  and  careful  of  the  education  of  their 
i  children ;  and  children  loving  and  obedient  to  their 
parents  :  it  makes  servants  diligent  to  ^please  their 
masters^  and  to  do  their  work  in  singleness  of 
hearty  not  with  eyeservice,  as  men-pleasers^  hut  as 
,  unto  God ;  and  it  makes  masters  gentle  and  forbear- 
/  ing,  and  careful  to  make  provision  for  their  family, 
as  those  that  hnow  they  have  a  Master  in  heaven, 
that  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  In  a  word,  there 
is  no  condition  or  capacity  in  which  religion  will  not 
be  signally  an  instrument  of  making  us  more  service- 
able to  others,  and  of  doing  more  good  in  the  world. 
And  if  such  be  the  spirit  and  temper  of  it,  how  is  it 
possible  but  it  must  needs  acquire  a  great  deal  of  re- 
spect and  love  from  all  sorts  of  men  ?  If  obliging- 
ness and  doing  good  in  one's  generation  do  not  en- 
de?r  a  man  to  those  that  know  him,  do  not  entitle 
him  to  their  love  and  affections,  what  thing  in  the 
world  is  there  that  is  likely  to  do  it  ? 

But,  secondly.  True  and  unaffected  goodness  sel- 
dom misses  of  a  good  reputation  in  the  world.  How 
unjust  to  virtue  soever  men  are  in  other  respects,  yet 
in  this  they  generally  give  it  its  due ;  wherever  it 
appears,  it  generally  meets  with  esteem  and  appro- 
bation ;  nay,  it  has  the  good  word  of  many  that 
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otherwise  are  not  overfond  of  religion  :  though  they 
have  not  the  grace  to  be  good  themselves,  yet  they 
rarely  have  the  confidence  not  to  commend  goodness 
in  others. 

Add  to  this,  that  no  man  ever  raised  to  himself  a 
good  name  in  the  world,  but  it  was  upon  the  score 
of  his  virtues,  either  real  or  pretended.  Vice  hath 
sometimes  got  riches,  and  advanced  itself  into  pre- 
ferments ;  but  it  never  was  accounted  honourable  in 
any  nation. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  indeed,  that  it  may  and 
doth  sometimes  happen  that  vicious  men  may  be 
had  in  esteem ;  but  then  it  is  to  be  considered,  that 
it  is  not  for  their  vices  that  they  are  esteemed,  but 
for  some  good  quality  or  other  they  are  eminent 
in.  And  there  is  no  doubt,  if  those  men  were  with- 
out those  vices,  their  reputation  would  be  so  far  from 
being  thereby  diminished,  that  it  would  become 
much  more  considerable. 

It  must  also  be  acknowledged,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  even  virtuous  and  good  men  may  sometimes 
fail  of  that  esteem  and  respect  that  their  virtue 
seems  to  merit ;  nay,  in  that  degree,  as  to  be  slight- 
ed and  despised,  and  to  have  many  odious  terms  and 
nicknames  put  upon  them :  but  when  we  consider 
the  cases  in  which  this  happens,  it  will  appear  to  be 
of  no  force  at  all  for  the  disproving  what  has  been 
now  delivered.  For,  first,  it  ought  to  be  considered 
what  kind  of  persons  those  are  that  treat  virtue  and 
virtuous  men  thus  contemptuously ;  we  shall  always 
find  them  to  be  the  worst  and  the  vilest  of  man- 
kind; such  who  have  de])auched  the  natural  prin- 
ciples of  their  minds,  have  lost  all  the  notions  and 
distinctions  of  good  and  evil,  are  fallen  below  the 
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dignity  of  human  nature,  and  have  nothing  to  bear 
up  themselves  with  but  boldness  and  confidence, 
drollery  and  scurrility,  and  turning  into  ridicule 
every  thing  that  is  grave  and  serious.  But  it  is  with 
these,  as  it  is  with  the  monsters  and  extravagancies 
of  nature,  they  are  but  very  few  ;  few  in  comparison 
of  the  rest  of  mankind,  who  have  wiser  and  truer 
sentiments  of  things :  but  if  they  were  more  numer- 
ous, no  man  of  understanding  would  value  what 
such  men  said  of  him.  It  looks  like  a  crime  to  be 
commended  by  such  persons ;  and  may  justly  occa- 
sion a  man  to  reflect  upon  his  own  actions,  and  to 
cry  out  to  himself,  as  he  did  of  old,  What  have  I 
done,  that  these  men  speak  well  of  me  ? 

But,  secondly,  It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  some 
persons,  who  are  otherwise  virtuous  and  religious 
I  may  be  guilty  of  such  indiscretions  as  thereby  to 
give  others  occasion  to  slight  and  despise  them. 
But  then  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  this  is  not  to  be 
charged  upon  virtue  and  religion,  but  is  the  particu- 
lar fault  of  the  persons :  every  one  that  is  religious 
'  is  not  prudent ;  the  meanness  of  a  man's  understand- 
i  ing,  or  his  rash  and  intemperate  zeal^,  or  the  morose- 
ness  of  his  temper,  or  his  too  great  scrupulosity 
about  little  things,  may  sometimes  make  his  beha- 
viour uncouth  and  fantastic,  and  betray  him  to  do 
many  actions,  which  we  may  think  his  religion 
obliges  him  to,  that  other  people  will  be  apt  to  fancy 
silly  and  ridiculous :  but  this  doth  not  at  all  reflect 
upon  religion ;  nor  doth  it  follow,  that  because  the 
imprudence  of  this  or  the  other  particular  man 
exposes  him  to  the  mirth  and  the  pleasantness  of 
others,  that  therefore  all  religious  persons  must  fall 
under  the  same  fate.  Most  certainly  religion,  where- 
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ever  it  is  governed  by  knowledge  and  sound  prin- 
ciples, wherever  it  is  managed  with  prudence  and 
discretion,  is  a  thing  so  noble,  so  amiable,  that  it 
attracts  love,  and  commands  respect  from  all  that 
are  acquainted  with  it,  unless  they  be  such  profli- 
gately wicked  persons  as  I  just  now  spoke  of. 

There  is  one  objection  made  from  the  scripture 
against  this  and  the  former  point  I  have  been  speak- 
ing to,  which  I  desire  to  remove,  before  I  proceed  to 
the  third  general  head  of  my  discourse.  It  is  this ; 
that  the  scripture  is  so  far  from  representing  godli- 
ness as  a  means  to  improve  our  fortunes,  or  attain  a 
reputation  in  the  world,  that  it  seems  directly  to 
affirm  the  contrary ;  for  it  assures  us,  that  all  those 
that  will  live  godly  in  Christ  must  suffer  persecu- 
tion ;  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  shall  he  hated  of 
all  men  for  his  name's  sake  ;  that  the  world  shall 
revile  and  persecute  them,  and  speak  all  manner 
of  evil  of  them ;  and  that  through  many  tribula- 
tions we  must  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

But  to  this  it  is  easily  answered,  that  these  and 
other  such  like  passages  of  scripture  do  not  speak 
the  general  and  common  fate  that  attends  godHness 
in  all  times  and  places  of  the  world,  according  to 
the  ordinary  course  of  God's  providence,  but  only 
refer  to  that  particular  time,  when  Christianity  was 
to  be  planted  in  the  world ;  then,  indeed,  persecu- 
tion and  disgrace,  loss  of  goods,  and  even  of  life 
itself,  was  to  be  the  common  i)ortion  of  those  that 
professed  it.  Nor  could  it  otlierwise  be  expected ; 
for  when  a  new  religion  is  to  be  set  up,  and  such  a 
religion  as  is  perfectly  destructive  of  all  those  others 
that  have  been  by  long  custom  received,  and  are  by 
laws  established  in  the  world,  it  cannot  be  imagined 
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but  that  it  will  meet  with  a  great  deal  of  contradic- 
tion and  opposition  from  all  sorts  of  persons.  But 
this  was  a  peculiar  and  extraordinary  case,  and 
could  but  last  for  a  certain  time :  now  that  Christ- 
ianity hath  obtained  in  the  world,  and  is  adopted 
into  the  laws  of  kingdoms,  as,  God  be  thanked,  it  is 
among  us  at  this  day ;  so  far  need  we  be  from  fear- 
ing that  the  practice  of  it  will  draw  upon  us  any 
persecution,  or  such  other  inconveniences  as  are 
mentioned  in  the  forecited  places,  that  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  we  may  rationally  expect  from  it  all 
those  external  benefits  and  advantages,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  is  in  its  own  nature  apt  to  produce, 
and  which  God  hath  indeed  made  over  to  it  by  pro- 
mise, in  several  passages  of  the  scripture,  especially 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

For,  that  I  may  mention  this  by  the  bye,  I  do  not 
conceive  that  those  promises  of  long  life,  good  days, 
and  all  manner  of  worldly  prosperity,  with  which  the 
practice  of  godliness  is  so  frequently  enforced  in  the 
Old  Testament,  were  so  appropriated  to  the  Jewish 
religion,  as  to  be  antiquated  or  disannulled  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Christian ;  but  rather  that  they 
are  still  in  force  to  all  the  purposes  they  were  then ; 
for  that  the  coming  of  Christ  into  the  world  did  add 
many  great  blessings  and  privileges  to  the  people  of 
God,  which  before  they  had  not,  we  are  certain  of ; 
but  that  it  took  away  from  them  any  that  before 
they  had,  this  we  nowhere  read,  nor  indeed  is  it  pro- 
bable. 

But  I  hasten  to  the  third  and  last  general  head  I 
am  to  speak  to,  which  is,  the  excellent  ministries 
of  religion,  above  all  other  things,  to  the  pleasures  of 
human  life ;  which  point,  if  it  be  clearly  made  out, 
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I  do  not  see  what  can  be  further  wanting  to  recom- 
mend it  unto  us,  as  the  most  effectual  instrument 
for  the  serving  all  our  turns  in  this  world.  Now 
that  godliness  doth,  indeed,  make  the  most  excel- 
lent provisions  for  all  sorts  of  pleasures,  will  appear 
by  these  four  considerations  : 

First,  That  it  eminently  ministereth  to  health, 
which  is  a  necessary  foundation  for  all  pleasures. 

Secondly,  It  doth  much  increase  the  relish  and 
sweetness  of  all  our  other  pleasures. 

Thirdly,  It  secures  us  from  all  those  inquietudes 
and  disturbances  which  are  apt  to  imbitter  our 
pleasures,  and  make  our  lives  uncomfortable. 

Fourthly,  It  adds  to  human  life  a  world  of  plea- 
sures of  its  own,  which  those  that  are  not  possessed 
of  it  are  utterly  unacquainted  with. 

First  of  all,  godliness  doth  very  much  conduce  to 
health ;  which  is  so  necessary  to  our  enjoyment  of 
any  sensible  good,  that  without  it  neither  riches,  nor 
honours,  nor  any  thing  that  we  esteem  most  gratify- 
ing to  our  senses,  will  signify  any  thing  at  all  to  us. 
Now  that  a  sound  and  healthful  constitution  does 
exceedingly  much  depend  upon  a  discieet  govern- 
ment and  moderation  of  our  appetites  and  passions, 
upon  a  sober  and  temperate  use  of  all  God's  crea- 
tures, which  is  an  essential  part  of  true  religion,  is  a 
thing  so  evident,  that  I  need  make  no  words  about 
it.  A\'liat  are  most  of  our  diseases  and  infirmities, 
that  make  us  miserable  and  un])itied  wliile  we  live, 
and  cut  us  off  in  the  midst  of  our  days,  and  transmit 
weakness  and  rottenness  to  our  posterity,  but  the 
effects  of  our  excesses  and  debauches,  our  wanton- 
nesses  and  luxuiy  ?  certainly,  if  we  would  observe 
those  measures  in  our  diet,  and  in  our  labours,  in 
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our  passions,  and  in  our  pleasures,  which  religion 
has  bound  us  up  to,  we  might  to  such  a  degree  pre- 
serve our  bodies,  as  to  render  the  greatest  part  of 
physic  perfectly  superfluous.  But  these  things  are 
too  well  known  to  need  to  be  insisted  on  ;  I  there- 
fore pass  on  to  the  next  thing. 

Secondly,  A  life  of  religion  doth  very  much  in- 
crease the  relish  and  sweetness  of  all  our  sensible 
enjoyments.  So  far  it  is  from  abridging  us  of  any 
of  our  earthly  delights,  (as  its  enemies  slanderously 
represent  it,)  that  it  abundantly  heightens  them.  It 
doth  not  only  indulge  to  us  the  free  use  of  all  those 
good  creatures  of  God  which  he  hath  made  for  the 
support  and  comfort  of  mankind,  while  they  are  in 
these  earthly  bodies ;  but  also  makes  them  more  ex- 
quisitely gratifying  and  delightful  than  without  it 
they  could  possibly  be.  And  this  it  doth  in  part  by 
the  means  of  that  never-sufficiently  commended 
temperance  and  moderation  I  before  spoke  of;  for 
hereby  it  comes  to  pass  that  our  senses,  whjch  are 
the  instruments  of  our  pleasures,  are  always  pre- 
served in  that  due  purity  and  quickness,  that  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  right  performing  of  their 
offices,  and  the  rendering  our  perceptions  of  any 
thing  grateful  and  agreeable  :  whereas  the  sensual 
and  voluptuous  man  defeats  his  own  designs,  and 
whilst  he  thinks  to  enjoy  a  greater  share  of  plea- 
sures than  other  men,  really  enjoys  a  less ;  for  his 
dissoluteness,  and  giving  up  the  reins  to  his  appe- 
tites, only  serves  to  dull  and  stupify  them.  Nor 
doth  he  reap  any  other  benefit  from  his  continual 
hankering  after  Ijodily  pleasures,  but  that  his  sensa- 
tions of  them  are  hereby  made  altogether  flat  and 
unafTecting.    Neither  is  his  meat  half  so  savoury, 
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nor  his  recreations  so  diverting,  nor  his  sleep  so 
sweet,  nor  the  company  he  keeps  so  agreeable  as 
theirs  are,  that,  by  following  the  measures  of  nature 
and  reason,  come  to  them  with  truer  and  more  un- 
forced appetites. 

But,  besides  this,  there  is  a  certain  lightsomeness  i 
and  cheerfulness  of  mind,  which  is  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  the  truly  religious  soul,  that  above  all 
things  sets  off  our  pleasures,  and  makes  all  the  ac- 
tions and  perceptions  of  human  life  sweet  and  de- 
lightful. True  piety  is  the  best  cure  of  melancholy 
in  the  world ;  nothing  comparable  to  it  for  dispelling 
the  lumpishness  and  inactivity  that  renders  the  soul 
of  a  man  uncapable  of  enjoying  either  itself  or  any 
thing  else :  it  fills  the  soul  with  perpetual  light  and 
vigour,  infuseth  a  strange  kind  of  alacrity  and  gayety 
of  humour  into  us.  And  this  it  doth,  not  only  by  re- 
moving those  things  that  hinder  our  mirth,  and  make 
us  languish  in  the  midst  of  our  festivities,  (such  as 
are  the  pangs  of  an  evil  conscience,  and  the  storms 
of  un mortified  passions,  of  which  I  shall  speak  in  the 
following  particular,)  but  even  by  a  more  physical 
efficiency.  It  hath  really  a  mighty  power  to  correct 
and  exalt  a  man's  natural  temper.  Those  ardent 
breathings  and  workings,  wherewith  the  pious  soul 
is  continually  carried  out  after  God  and  virtue,  are 
to  the  body  like  so  much  fresh  air  and  wholesome 
exercise ;  they  fan  the  blood,  and  keep  it  from  set- 
tling ;  they  clarify  the  spirits,  and  purge  tliem  from 
those  grosser  feculencies  which  would  otherwise 
cloud  our  understandings,  and  make  us  dull  and 
listless.  And  to  these  effects  of  religion  dotli  Solo- 
mon seem  to  allude,  when  he  tells  us,  that  tvisdom 
viaketh  a  man's  face  to  shine,  Eccles.  viii.  1. 
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Where  he  seems  to  intimate,  that  that  purity  and 
exaltation  into  which  the  blood  and  spirits  of  a  man 
are  wrought  by  the  exercise  of  virtue  and  devotion, 
doth  diffuse  itself  even  to  his  outward  visage,  making 
the  countenance  clear  and  serene,  and  filling  the 
eyes  with  an  unusual  kind  of  splendour  and  viva- 
city. But  whether  this  be  a  true  comment  on  his 
words  or  no,  certain  it  is,  that  piety  disposeth  a  man 
to  mirth  and  lightness  of  heart  above  all  things  in 
the  world :  and  how  admirable  a  relish  this  doth 
give  to  all  our  other  pleasures  and  enjoyments,  there 
is  none  but  can  easily  discern. 

Thirdly,  Let  it  be  further  considered,  that  godli- 
ness is  a  most  effectual  antidote  against  all  those  in- 
quietudes and  evil  accidents  that  do  either  wholly 
destroy,  or  very  much  imbitter  the  pleasures  of  this 
life. 

For  whilst  it  teacheth  us  to  place  all  our  happi- 
ness in  God  Almighty  and  ourselves  only  ;  whilst  we 
have  learned  to  bring  all  our  affections  and  passions, 
our  desires  and  aversions,  our  hopes  and  fears,  under 
the  command  of  our  reason ;  and  endeavour,  not  so 
much  to  suit  things  to  our  wills,  as  our  wills  to 
things,  being  indifferent  to  all  events  that  can  hap- 
pen ;  save  only,  that  we  always  judge  thoSe  best 
which  God  in  his  providence  sends  us :  being,  I  say, 
thus  disposed,  (as  certainly  religion,  if  it  be  suffered 
to  have  its  perfect  work  upon  us  will  thus  dispose 
us,)  what  is  it  that  shall  be  able  to  disturb  or  inter- 
rupt our  pleasures,  or  create  any  trouble  or  vexation 
to  us?  our  present  enjoyments  will  not  be  imbit- 
tered  with  the  fear  of  losing  them,  or  lessened  by 
our  impatient  longing  after  greater.  Our  brains 
will  not  be  upon  the  rack  for  compassing  things 
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that  are  perhaps  impossible,  nor  our  bodies  under 
the  scourge  of  rage  and  anger  for  every  disappoint- 
ment. We  shall  not  look  pale  with  envy  that  our 
neighbours  have  that  which  we  have  not,  nor  pine 
away  with  grief,  if  we  should  happen  to  lose  that 
which  we  have. 

But  the  vicious  man  is  exposed  to  all  these  mise- 
ries, and  a  thousand  more ;  he  carries  that  within 
him  which  will  perpetually  fret  and  torment  him, 
for  he  is  a  slave  to  his  passions ;  and  the  least  of 
them,  when  it  is  let  loose  upon  him,  is  the  worst 
of  tyrants :  he  is  like  the  troubled  sea,  restless  and 
ever  working,  ruffled  and  discomposed  with  every 
thing ;  he  is  not  capable  of  being  rendered  so  much 
as  tolerably  happy  by  the  best  condition  this  world 
affords :  for  having  such  a  world  of  impetuous  de- 
sires and  appetites,  which  must  be  all  satisfied,  or 
else  he  is  miserable  ;  and  there  being  such  an  infi- 
nite number  of  circumstances  that  must  concur  to 
the  giving  them  that  satisfaction ;  and  all  those  de- 
pending upon  things  without  him,  which  are  per- 
fectly out  of  his  power :  it  cannot  be  avoided,  but 
he  will  continually  find  matter  to  disquiet  him,  and 
render  his  condition  troublesome  and  uneasy :  a 
thousand  unforeseen  accidents  will  ever  be  crossing 
his  designs ;  nor  will  there  be  wanting  some  little 
thing  or  other,  almost  hourly,  to  put  him  out  of  hu- 
mour. 

And  if  this  be  the  case  of  the  vicious  man,  in  the 
best  circumstances  of  this  world,  (where  the  causes 
of  vexation  are  in  a  manner  undiscernible,)  in  what 
a  miserable  condition  must  he  needs  be,  under  those 
more  real  afflictions  unto  which  human  life  is  ob- 
noxious !  What  is  there  that  shall  be  able  to  support 
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his  spirit  under  the  tediousness  of  a  lingering  sick- 
ness, or  the  anguish  of  an  acute  pain  ?  What  is  be- 
come of  all  his  mirth  and  jollity,  if  there  should 
happen  a  turn  in  his  fortune  ?  if  he  should  fall  into 
disgrace,  or  his  friends  forsake  him,  or  the  means  of 
maintaining  his  pleasures  fail  him,  and  the  miser- 
able man  become  poor  and  despised  ?  Not  to  mention 
a  great  many  more  evils,  which  will  make  him  un- 
capable  of  any  consolation,  eat  into  the  heart  of  his 
best  enjoyments,  and  become  gall  and  wormwood  to 
his  choicest  delicacies. 

And  has  he  not  now,  think  you,  made  admirable 
provision  for  his  pleasures  ?  has  he  not  done  himself 
a  wonderful  piece  of  service  by  freeing  himself  from 
the  drudgery,  as  he  calls  it,  of  virtue  and  religion  ? 
Alas,  poor  man !  this  is  the  only  thing  that  would 
now  have  secured  him  from  all  these  sad  accidents 
and  displeasures.  The  good  man  sits  above  the 
reach  of  fortune,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  vicissitudes 
and  uncertainties  of  this  lower  world,  with  which 
other  men  are  continually  alarmed,  enjoys  a  con- 
stant and  undisturbed  peace.  Those  evils  that  may 
be  avoided,  (and  really  a  great  many  which  afflict 
mortal  men  are  such,)  he,  by  his  prudent  conduct 
and  government  of  himself,  wholly  prevents :  and 
those  that  are  unavoidable,  he  takes  by  such  a  han- 
dle, that  they  have  no  power  to  do  him  any  harm ; 
for  he  is  indeed  possessed  of  that  which  the  alchy- 
mists  in  vain  seek  for ;  such  a  sovereign  art  he  has, 
that  he  can  turn  the  basest  metals  into  gold,  make 
such  an  use  of  the  worst  accidents  that  can  befall 
him,  that  they  shall  not  be  accounted  his  miseries, 
but  his  enjoyments.  So  that,  however  the  varieties 
of  his  condition  may  occasion  a  change  in  his  plea- 
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sures,  yet  can  they  never  cause  any  loss  or  destruc- 
tion of  them. 

And  this  security  he  enjoys,  not  as  some  of  the 
Stoics  of  old  pretended  to  do,  by  an  imaginary  in- 
sensibility, or  by  changing  the  names  of  things,  call- 
ing that  no  evil  which  really  is  one ;  but  by  an  ab- 
solute resignation  of  himself  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
an  hearty  acquiescing  in  his  wise  providence.  He 
is  certain  there  is  a  God  that  governs  the  world, 
and  that  nothing  happens  to  him  but  by  his  order 
and  appointment.  And  he  is  certain  also,  that  this 
God  hath  a  real  kindness  for  him,  and  would  not 
dispense  any  event  unto  him  but  what  is  really  for 
his  good  and  advantage.  And  these  thoughts  so 
support  his  spirit,  that  he  not  only  bears  patiently, 
but  thanks  God  for  whatever  happens  to  him.  And, 
instead  of  fretting  and  complaining  that  things 
succeed  otherwise  than  he  expected,  he  resolves 
with  himself,  that  that  condition,  whatever  it  be,  in 
which  he  actually  is,  is  indeed  best  for  him,  and 
that  which  he  himself,  were  he  to  be  the  carver  of  his 
fortunes,  supposing  him  but  truly  to  understand  his 
own  concernments,  would  choose  for  himself  above 
all  others. 

But,  further,  besides  this  security  from  outward 
disturbances,  which  our  virtue  obtains  for  us,  there 
is  another  evil,  which  it  also  delivers  us  from,  with 
which  the  wicked  man  is  almost  perpetually  haunted, 
and  which  seldom  suffers  him  to  enjoy  any  sincere, 
unmingled  pleasure:  that  which  I  mean  is  the 
pangs  of  an  evil  conscience,  the  fears,  the  restless- 
ness, the  confusion,  the  amazements  that  arise  in 
his  soul  from  the  sense  of  his  crimes,  and  the  just 
apprehensions  of  the  shame  and  vcMigeance  that  doth 
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await  them,  possibly  in  this  life,  but  most  certainly 
in  the  life  to  come. 

How  happy,  how  prosperous  soever  the  sinner  be 
as  to  his  other  affairs,  yet  these  furies  he  shall  be 
sure  to  be  plagued  with :  no  pompousness  of  condi- 
tion, no  costly  entertainments,  no  noise  of  company, 
will  be  able  to  drive  them  away.  Every  man,  that 
is  wicked,  cannot  but  know  that  he  is  so ;  and  that 
very  knowledge  is  a  principle  of  perpetual  anguish 
and  disquietude.  Be  his  crimes  never  so  secret,  yet 
he  cannot  be  confident  they  will  always  continue  so, 
and  the  very  apprehension  of  this  makes  him  feel  all 
the  shame  and  amazement  of  a  present  discovery. 
But  put  the  case ;  he  hath  had  the  good  luck  to  sin 
so  closely,  or  in  such  a  nature,  that  he  need  fear  no- 
thing from  men  ;  yet  he  knows  there  is  an  offended 
God,  to  whom  he  hath  a  sad  and  a  fearful  reckoning 
to  make ;  a  God  too  just  to  be  bribed,  too  mighty  to 
be  overawed,  too  wise  to  be  imposed  upon.  And  is 
not  the  man,  think  you,  under  such  reflections  as 
these,  likely  to  live  a  very  comfortable  life  ?  Ah ! 
none  knows  the  bitterness  of  them  but  himself  that 
feels  them.  To  the  judgment  of  others,  he  per- 
haps appears  a  very  happy  man ;  he  hath  the  world 
at  his  beck,  all  things  seem  to  conspire  to  make  him 
a  great  example  of  prosperity ;  we  admire,  we  ap- 
plaud his  condition  :  but,  ah !  we  know  not  how 
sad  a  heart  he  often  carries  under  this  fair  outside ; 
we  know  not  with  what  sudden  damps  his  spirit  is 
often  struck,  even  in  the  height  of  his  revellings : 
we  know  not  how  unquiet,  how  broken  his  sleeps 
are,  how  oft  he  starts  and  looks  pale,  when  the  wife 
that  lies  by  his  side  understands  not  what  the  mat- 
ter is  with  him. 
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He  doth,  indeed,  endeavour  all  he  can  to  stifle  his 
cares,  and  to  stop  the  mouth  of  his  conscience.  He 
thinks  to  divert  it  with  business,  or  to  flatter  it 
with  little  sophistries,  or  to  drown  it  with  rivers  of 
wine,  or  to  calm  it  with  soft  and  gentle  airs.  And 
he  is,  indeed,  sometimes  so  successful  in  these  arts, 
as  for  a  while  to  lay  it  asleep :  but,  alas !  this  is  no 
lasting  peace ;  the  least  thing  awakens  it,  even  the 
sound  of  a  passing  bell,  or  a  clap  of  thunder ;  nay,  a 
frightful  dream,  or  a  melancholy  story,  hath  the 
power  to  do  it,  and  then  the  poor  man  returns  to 
his  torment. 

And  now  judge  you,  whether  the  honest  and  vir- 
tuous man,  that  is  free  from  all  these  agonies,  that 
is  at  peace  with  God,  and  at  peace  with  his  own 
conscience ;  that  apprehends  nothing  terrible  from 
the  one,  nor  feels  any  thing  troublesome  from  the 
other,  but  is  safe  from  himself,  and  from  all  the 
world,  in  his  own  innocence :  judge,  I  say,  whether 
such  a  one  hath  not  laid  to  himself  better  and  surer 
foundations  for  pleasure  and  a  happy  life,  than  the 
man  that,  by  indulging  his  lusts  and  vices,  only 
breeds  up  a  snake  in  his  bosom,  which  will  not  cease 
to  sting  and  gall  him  beyond  what  a  tongue  is  able 
to  express,  or  a  witty  cruelty  to  invent. 

Fourthly  and  lastly.  Besides  the  benefits  of  reli- 
gion for  removing  the  hinderances  of  our  pleasures, 
it  also  adds  to  human  life  a  world  of  pleasures  of  its 
own,  which  vicious  men  are  utterly  unacquainted 
with. 

And  these  are  of  so  excellent  a  kind,  so  delicious, 
so  enravisliing,  that  the  highest  gratifications  of 
sense  are  not  comparable  to  them.  Never,  till  we 
come  to  be  heartily  religious,  do  we  understand 
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what  true  pleasure  is.  That  which  ariseth  from  the 
grateful  motions  that  are  made  in  our  outward 
senses  is  but  a  faint  shadow,  a  mere  dream  of  it : 
then  do  we  begin  to  enjoy  true  pleasures  indeed, 
when  our  highest  and  divinest  faculties,  which  were 
wholly  laid  asleep  while  we  lived  the  life  of  sense, 
begin  to  be  awakened,  and  to  exercise  themselves 
upon  their  proper  objects ;  when  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  God,  and  the  infinite  abyss  of  good 
that  is  in  him  ;  when  our  hearts  are  made  sensible 
of  the  great  love  and  good-will  he  bears  us,  and  in 
that  sense  are  powerfully  carried  out  in  joy,  and 
love,  and  desire  after  him.  When  we  feel  the  di- 
vine nature  daily  more  and  more  displayed  in  our 
souls,  shewing  forth  itself  in  the  blessed  fruits  of 
charity,  and  peaceableness,  and  meekness,  and  hu- 
mility, and  purity,  and  devotion,  and  all  the  other 
graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  not  possible  but 
that  such  a  life  as  this  must  needs  be  a  fountain  of 
inexpressible  joy  to  him  that  leads  it,  and  fill  the 
soul  with  transcendently  greater  content  than  any 
thing  upon  earth  can  possibly  do ;  for  this  is  the  life 
of  God,  this  is  the  life  of  the  blessed  angels  above, 
this  is  the  life  that  is  most  of  all  agreeable  to  our 
own  natures.  While  we  live  thus,  things  are  with 
us  as  they  should  be ;  our  souls  are  in  their  natural 
posture,  in  that  state  they  were  framed  and  designed 
to  live  in ;  whereas  the  life  of  sin  is  a  state  of  disor- 
der and  confusion,  a  perpetual  violence  and  force 
upon  our  natures.  While  we  live  thus,  we  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  men,  whereas  before,  when  we  were  go- 
verned by  sense,  we  could  pretend  to  no  other  satis- 
factions but  what  the  brutes  have  as  well  as  we. 
In  this  state  of  life  we  gratify  our  highest  and  no- 
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blest  powers,  the  intellectual  appetites  of  our  souls ; 
which,  as  they  are  infinitely  capacious,  so  have  they 
an  infinite  good  to  fill  them :  whereas  in  the  sensual 
life,  the  meanest,  the  dullest,  and  the  most  contracted 
faculties  of  our  souls  were  only  provided  for. 

But  what  need  I  carry  you  out  into  these  specula- 
tions, when  your  own  sense  and  experience  will  as- 
certain you  in  this  matter  above  a  thousand  argu- 
ments ?  Do  but  seriously  set  yourselves  to  serve  God, 
if  you  have  yet  never  done  it ;  do  but  once  try  what 
it  is  to  live  up  to  the  precepts  of  reason,  and  virtue, 
and  religion ;  and  I  dare  confidently  pronounce  that 
you  will  in  one  month  find  more  joy,  more  peace, 
more  content  to  arise  in  your  spirits  from  the  sense 
that  you  have  resisted  the  temptations  of  evil,  and 
done  what  was  your  duty  to  do,  than  in  many  years 
spent  in  vanity  and  a  licentious  course  of  living.  I 
doubt  not  in  the  least  but  that  after  you  have  once 
seen  and  tasted  how  gracious  the  Lord  is^  how 
good  all  his  ways  are,  but  you  will  proclaim  to  all 
the  world,  that  one  day  spent  in  his  courts  is  het- 
ter  than  a  thousand ;  nay,  you  will  be  ready  to  cry 
out  with  the  Roman  orator,  (if  it  be  lawful  to  quote 
the  testimony  of  a  heathen  after  that  of  the  divine 
Psalmist,)  that  one  day,  lived  according  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  virtue,  is  to  be  preferred  before  an  immor- 
tality of  sin. 

You  will  then  alter  all  your  sentiments  of  things, 
and  wonder  that  you  should  have  been  so  strangely 
abused  by  false  representations  of  virtue  and  vice. 
You  will  then  see  that  religion  is  quite  another 
thing  than  it  appeared  to  you  ])eforc  you  became  ac- 
fjuaintcd  with  it.  Instead  of  that  grim,  sour,  un- 
pleasant countenance,  in  which  you  heretofore  i)aint- 
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ed  her  to  yourself,  you  will  then  discover  nothing  in 
her  but  what  is  infinitely  lovely  and  charming. 
Those  very  actions  of  religion  which  you  now  can- 
not think  upon  with  patience,  they  seem  so  harsh 
and  unpleasant,  you  will  then  find  to  be  accompanied 
with  a  wonderful  delight.  You  will  not  then  com- 
plain of  the  narrowness  of  the  bounds,  or  the  scanti- 
ness of  the  measures,  that  it  hath  confined  your  de- 
sires to ;  for  you  will  then  find  that  you  have  hereby 
gained  an  entrance  into  a  far  greater  and  more  per- 
fect liberty.  How  ungenteelly,  how  much  against 
the  grain  of  nature  soever  it  now  looks,  to  forgive  an 
injury,  or  an  affront,  you  will  then  find  it  to  be,  as 
far  more  easy,  so  far  more  sweet,  than  to  revenge 
one.  You  will  no  longer  think  works  of  charity 
burdensome  or  expensive ;  or  that  to  do  good  offices 
to  every  one  is  an  employment  too  mean  for  you ; 
for  you  will  then  experience,  that  there  is  no  sensu- 
ality like  that  of  doing  good ;  and  that  it  is  a  great- 
er pleasure  to  do  a  kindness  than  to  receive  one. 
How  will  you  chide  yourself  for  having  been  so 
averse  to  prayer,  and  other  devout  exercises,  ac- 
counting them  as  tiresome,  unsavoury  things,  when 
you  begin  to  feel  the  delicious  relishes  they  leave 
upon  your  spirit !  you  will  then  confess,  that  no 
conversation  is  half  so  agreeable  as  that  which  we 
enjoy  with  God  Almighty  in  prayer ;  no  cordial  so 
reviving,  as  heartily  to  pour  out  our  souls  unto  him. 
And  then  to  be  affected  with  his  mercies,  to  praise 
and  give  thanks  to  him  for  his  benefits,  what  is  it 
but  a  very  heaven  upon  earth,  an  anticipation  of  the 
joys  of  eternity  ?  nay,  you  will  not  be  without  your 
pleasures,  even  in  the  very  entrance  of  religion  ;  then 
when  you  exercise  acts  of  repentance,  when  you 
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mourn  and  afflict  yourself  for  your  sins,  which  seems 
the  frightfullest  thing  in  all  religion.  For  such  is 
the  nature  of  that  holy  sorrow,  that  you  would  not 
for  all  the  world  be  without  it,  and  you  will  find  far 
greater  contentment  and  satisfaction  in  grieving  for 
your  offences,  than  ever  you  did  receive  from  the 
committing  them. 

But  O  the  ineffable  pleasures  that  do  continually 
spring  up  in  the  heart  of  a  good  man  from  the  sense 
of  God's  love,  and  the  hope  of  his  favour,  as  the  fair 
prospect  he  hath  of  the  joy  and  happiness  of  the 
other  world !  how  pleasing,  how  transporting  will 
the  thought  of  these  things  be  to  you  !  to  think  that 
you  are  one  of  those  happy  souls  that  are,  of  an 
enemy,  become  the  friend  of  God,  that  your  ways 
please  him,  and  that  you  are  not  only  pardoned,  but 
accepted  and  beloved  by  him  ?  to  think  that  you,  a 
poor  creature,  who  were  of  yourself  nothing,  and  by 
your  sins  had  made  yourself  far  worse  than  nothing, 
are  yet,  by  the  goodness  of  your  Saviour,  become  so 
considerable  a  being,  as  to  be  able  to  give  delight  to 
the  King  of  the  world,  and  to  cause  joy  in  heaven 
among  the  blessed  angels  hy  your  repentance :  to 
think  that  God  charges  his  providence  with  you, 
takes  care  of  all  your  concerns,  hears  all  your 
prayers,  provides  all  things  needful  for  you,  and 
that  he  will,  in  his  good  time,  take  you  up  unto 
himself,  to  live  everlastingly  in  his  presence,  to  be 
partaker  of  his  glories,  to  be  ravished  with  his  love, 
to  be  acquainted  with  his  counsels,  to  know  and  be 
known  by  angels,  archangels,  and  seraphims ;  to  en- 
joy a  conversation  with  prophets,  apostles,  and  mar- 
tyrs, and  all  the  raised  and  glorified  sj)irits  of  brave 
men;  and  with  all  these  to  spend  a  hap})y  and  a 
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rapturous  eternity,  in  adoring,  in  loving,  in  praising 
God  for  the  infiniteness  of  his  wisdom,  and  the  mi- 
racles of  his  mercy  and  goodness  to  all  his  creatures  ! 
Can  there  be  any  pleasure  like  this  ?  can  any  thing 
in  the  world  put  you  into  such  an  ecstasy  of  joy  as 
the  very  thought  of  these  things?  With  what  a 
mighty  scorn  and  contempt  will  you,  in  the  sense  of 
them^  look  down  upon  all  the  little  gauderies  and 
sickly  satisfactions  that  the  men  of  this  world  keep 
such  a  stir  about !  how  empty  and  evanid,  how  flat 
and  unsavoury  will  the  best  pleasures  on  earth  ap- 
pear to  you,  in  comparison  of  these  divine  content- 
ments !  You  will  perpetually  rejoice,  you  will  sing 
praises  to  your  Saviour,  you  will  bless  the  day  that 
ever  you  became  acquainted  with  him ;  you  will 
confess  him  to  be  the  only  Master  of  pleasure  in  the 
world,  and  that  you  never  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
an  epicure  indeed,  till  you  became  a  Christian. 

Thus  have  I  gone  through  all  those  heads  which 
I  at  first  proposed  to  insist  on.  What  now  remains^ 
but  that  I  resume  the  apostle's  exhortation,  with 
which  I  began  this  discourse,  that  since,  as  you  have 
seen,  godliness  is  so  exceedinglij  profitable  to  all 
the  puiposes  of  this  lije,  as  well  as  the  other ;  since, 
as  you  have  seen,  length  of  daijs  is  in  her  right 
hand,  and  in  her  left  hand  riches  and  honour;  and 
all  her  ways  are  ways  of  jileasantness,  and  all  her 
paths  are  peace  ;  you  would  also  be  pei'suaded  seri- 
ously to  apply  yourselves  to  the  exercise  of  it. 

Which  that  you  may  do,  God  of  his,  &c. 
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/  know  that  there  is  no  good  in  them,  but  for  a  man  to 
rejoice,  and  to  do  good  in  his  life. 

This  book  of  Ecclesiastes  gives  us  an  account  of 
the  several  experiments  that  Solomon  had  made,  in 
order  to  the  finding  out  wherein  the  happiness  of 
man  in  this  world  doth  consist ;  and  these  words  are 
one  of  the  conclusions  he  drew  from  those  experi- 
ments. 

No  man  had  ever  greater  opportunities  of  trying 
all  the  ways  wherein  men  generally  seek  for  con- 
tentment, than  he  had ;  and  no  man  did  ever  more 
industriously  apply  himself  to,  or  took  a  greater  li- 
berty in  enjoying  those  good  things  that  are  com- 
monly most  admired,  than  he  did :  and  yet,  after  all 
his  labours,  and  all  his  enjoyments,  he  found  no- 
thing but  emptiness  and  dissatisfaction. 

He  thought  to  become  happy  by  philosophy ;  giv- 
ing hi.s  heart,  as  he  tells  us,  to  seek  and  search  out 
all  the  things  that  come  to  pass  under  the  sun, 
Eccl.  i.  13;  yet,  upon  trial,  he  found  all  this  to  be 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

He  applied  his  mind  to  political  wisdom,  and 
other  sorts  of  knowledge ;  and  his  attainments  in 
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that  kind  were  greater  than  of  any  that  were  be- 
fore him :  yet  he  experienced  at  last,  that  in  wis- 
dom was  much  grief;  and  he  that  increaseth 
knowledge  increaseth  sorrow ;  ver.  18. 

He  proved  his  heart,  as  he  tells  us,  with  mirth 
and  wine,  chap.  ii.  1.  3.  and  all  sorts  of  sensual 
pleasures,  to  find  if  those  were  good  for  the  sons  of 
men ;  and  yet  so  far  was  he  from  his  desired  satis- 
faction in  these  things,  that  he  was  forced  to  sai/  of 
laughter,  that  it  was  mad:  and  of  mirth.  What 
good  doth  it  ?  ver.  2. 

He  turned  himself  to  works  of  pomp  and  magni- 
ficence ;  he  built  him  stately  houses,  and  made  him 
gardens,  and  vineyards,  and  orchards,  and  foun- 
tains, ver.  4 ;  he  increased  his  possessions,  and 
gathered  silver  and  gold,  and  the  precious  trea-^ 
sures  of  the  kings,  and  of  the  provinces,  ver.  8 ; 
he  got  him  a  vast  retinue,  and  kept  him  the  most 
splendid  court  that  ever  any  prince  of  that  country 
did ;  yet,  as  he  tells  us,  when  he  came  to  look  upon 
all  the  works  that  his  hands  had  wrought,  and  on 
the  labour  that  he  had  laboured  to  do,  behold,  all 
was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  and  there  was 
no  profit  under  the  sun,  ver.  11. 

But  wherein  then  is  there  any  profit,  if  not  in 
these  things?  what  is  that  good  that  the  sons  of 
men  are  to  apply  themselves  to,  in  order  to  their 
living  as  comfortably  as  the  state  of  things  here  will 
allow?  This  question  (after  an  intimation  of  the 
uncertainty  and  perplexedness  of  all  human  events  ; 
but,  withal,  of  the  exactness  of  the  providence  of 
God,  who  hath  made  every  thing  beautiful  in  its 
season)  he  thus  resolves  in  the  words  of  the  text, 
/  know,  saith  he,  that  there  is  no  good  in  them,  but 
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for  a  man  to  rejoice,  and  do  good  in  his  life.  That 
is  to  say ; 

I  have  found  by  long  experience,  that  all  the  hap- 
piness that  is  to  be  had  in  the  good  things  of  this 
life  doth  arise  from  these  two  things,  rejoicing  in 
the  enjoyment  of  them,  and  doing  good  to  others 
with  them,  while  we  live.  Take  away  these  two 
uses,  and  there  is  no  good  in  them. 

Or,  if  you  please,  we  may  interpret  the  first  part 
of  his  proposition,  not  of  things  but  of  men,  thus ; 
/  know  there  is  no  good  in  them ;  i.  e.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  is  nothing  so  good  for  the  sons  of 
men,  or,  nothing  that  more  contributes  to  their  hap- 
piness in  this  world,  than  that  every  man  shoidd 
rejoice,  and  do  good  in  his  life.  And  to  this  pur- 
pose the  words  are  rendered  by  several  interpreters ; 
but  it  is  no  matter  which  of  the  senses  we  pitch 
upon,  since  in  effect  they  come  both  to  one  thing. 

Two  things,  then,  Solomon  here  recommends  to 
every  one  that  would  live  comfortably  in  this  world ; 
rejoicing,  and  doing  good ;  and  I  do  not  know  what 
can  be  more  proper  and  seasonable  to  be  recom- 
mended and  insisted  on  to  you  at  this  time,  and  on 
this  occasion,  than  these  two  tilings ;  for  the  putting 
them  in  practice  makes  up  the  whole  design  of  this 
meeting. 

We  are  here  so  many  brethren  met  together  to 
rejoice,  and  to  do  good :  to  rejoice  together  in  the 
sense  and  acknowledgment  of  God's  mercies  and 
blessings  to  us,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  society  one 
with  another ;  and  to  do  good,  not  only  by  increas- 
ing our  friendship  and  mutual  correspondence,  but 
by  joining  together  in  a  cheerful  contribution  to 
those  our  countrymen  that  need  our  charity.  To 
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entertain  you  therefore  upon  these  two  points  seems 
to  be  my  proper  business. 

But  in  treating  of  them  I  shall  make  bold  to  in- 
vert the  order  in  which  they  are  put  in  the  text, 
and  shall  first  speak  of  doing  good,  though  it  be 
last  named;  and  shall  afterwards  treat  of  rejoic- 
ing.  The  truth  is,  doing  good,  in  the  order  of 
nature,  goes  before  rejoicing,  for  it  is  the  founda- 
tion of  it.  There  can  be  no  true  joy  in  the  posses- 
sion or  use  of  any  worldly  blessings,  unless  we  can 
satisfy  ourselves  we  have  done  some  good  with 
them.  It  is  the  doing  good  that  sanctifies  our  other 
enjoyments,  and  makes  them  matter  of  7'ejoicing, 

Now  in  treating  of  this  argument,  I  shall  briefly 
endeavour  these  three  things  : 

First,  I  shall  earnestly  recommend  to  you  the 
practice  of  doing  good,  upon  several  considerations. 

Secondly,  I  shall  represent  the  practicableness  of 
it,  by  shewing  the  several  ways  which  every  per- 
son (though  in  the  meanest  circumstances)  is  capa- 
ble of  doing  good. 

Thirdly,  I  shall  make  two  or  three  inferences  by 
way  of  application. 

I  begin  with  the  first  thing,  seriously  to  recom- 
mend the  practice  of  doing  good. 

But  where  shall  I  begin  to  speak,  either  of  the 
obligations  that  lie  upon  us,  or  of  the  benefits  and 
advantages  that  do  accrue  to  us  by  doi?ig  good  in 
our  lives  ?  or,  having  begun,  where  shall  I  make  an 
end  ?  The  subject  is  so  copious,  that  the  study  of  a 
whole  life  cannot  exhaust  it.  The  more  we  con- 
sider it,  still  the  more  and  the  weightier  arguments 
will  present  themselves  to  us,  to  engage  us  in  the 
practice  of  it ;  and  the  more  we  practise  it,  still  the 
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more  shall  we  desire  so  to  do,  and  the  more  happy 
and  blessed  shall  we  find  ourselves  to  be. 

For  to  do  good  is  nothing  else  but  to  act  accord- 
ing to  the  frame  and  make  of  our  beings.  It  is  to 
gratify  those  inclinations  and  appetites  that  are  most 
strongly  rooted  in  our  natures ;  such  as  love  and 
natural  affection,  pity  and  compassion,  a  desire  of 
friends^  and  a  propensity  to  knot  ourselves  into  com- 
panies and  societies :  what  are  all  these  but  so 
many  stimuli,  so  many  powerful  incitements  of  na- 
ture, to  put  us  upon  doing  good  offices  one  to  an- 
other ? 

To  do  good  is  the  end  of  all  those  acquisitions,  of 
all  those  talents,  of  all  those  favours  and  advantages 
that  God  hath  blessed  us  with  ;  it  is  the  proper  use 
we  are  to  put  them  to.  If  we  do  not  employ  them 
this  way,  we  are  so  far  from  being  better  for  them, 
that  we  are  much  worse.  What  will  signify  our 
wit  and  good  humour,  our  strength  of  reason  and 
memory,  our  wisdom  and  knowledge,  our  skill  in 
arts,  and  dexterity  in  managing  business,  our  wealth 
and  greatness,  our  reputation  and  interest  in  the 
world ;  I  say,  what  will  all  these  signify,  if  they  do 
not  render  us  more  useful  and  beneficial  to  others  ? 
That  which  sets  the  price  and  value  upon  every 
worldly  blessing  is  the  opportunity  it  affords  us  of 
doing  good. 

To  do  good  seems  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  the 
laws  of  nature,  the  supreme  universal  law ;  it  is  that 
by  which  the  world  is  supported ;  and  take  that 
away,  all  would  presently  fall  into  confusion.  And, 
perhaps,  if  it  were  j)articularly  examined,  it  would 
be  found  that  all  the  other  natural  laws  may  be  re- 
duced to  this,  and  are  ultimately  to  be  resolved  into 
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it.  It  is  a  question  whether  there  be  any  natural 
standard  whereby  we  can  measure  the  virtue  or  the 
viciousness  of  any  action,  but  the  influence  that  it 
hath  to  promote  or  hinder  the  doiiig  of  good ;  this 
is  that  that  seems  to  stamp  virtue  and  vice. 

To  do  good  is  the  great  work  for  the  sake  of 
which  we  were  sent  into  the  world,  and  no  man 
lives  further  to  any  purpose  than  as  he  is  an  instru- 
ment of  doing  good.  Be  our  lives  otherwise  never 
so  busy  and  full  of  action,  yet,  if  others  receive  no 
benefit  by  them,  we  cannot  give  ourselves  any  toler- 
able account  of  our  time,  we  have  in  effect  lived 
idly,  and  done  nothing. 

To  do  good  is  that  which  of  all  other  services  is 
most  acceptable  to  God :  it  is  that  which  he  hath 
laid  the  greatest  stress  upon  in  the  scriptures ;  it  is 
that  which  he  hath  with  the  most  earnest  and  af- 
fectionate persuasives,  with  the  strongest  arguments, 
with  the  greatest  promises,  and  with  the  most  dread- 
ful threatenings,  enforced  upon  us ;  it  is  that  which 
he  hath  chosen  before  all  sacrifices  and  all  religious 
worship,  strictly  so  called,  to  be  served  with ;  it  is 
that  which  he  hath  appointed  for  the  great  expres- 
sion both  of  our  thankfulness  for  his  benefits,  and 
of  our  love  and  devotion  to  him  :  lastly,  it  is  that 
which  Moses  and  the  prophets  make  the  sum  of  the 
old  law,  and  Christ  and  his  apostles  the  sum  of  the 
new. 

And  very  great  reason  there  is  for  it ;  for  to  do 
good  is  to  become  most  lik^  to  God.  It  is  that 
which  of  all  other  qualities  gives  us  the  resemblance 
of  his  nature  and  perfections ;  for  perfect  love  and 
goodness  is  the  very  nature  of  God,  and  the  root  of 
all  his  other  attributes,  1  John  iv.  8;  and  there  was 
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never  any  action  done,  any  work  wrought  by  him, 
throughout  the  vast  tracks  of  infinite  space,  from 
the  beginning  of  time  to  this  moment,  but  was  an 
expression  of  his  love,  and  an  instance  of  doing 
good^  (nay,  I  doubt  not  to  say,  the  most  severe  acts 
of  his  justice  and  vengeance  have  aU  been  such.) 
And  therefore  with  gieat  reason  hath  our  blessed 
Lord  told  us,  that  the  way  to  become  the  children 
of  our  heavenly  Father  is  to  do  good  to  all,  with 
the  same  fi'eedom  and  unreservedness  that  God 
makes  his  sun  to  shine  upon  the  world ;  Matt.  v. 
44,  45. 

And  of  this  our  blessed  Saviour  himself  was  the 
most  illustrious  example  that  ever  appeared  in  the 
world ;  so  that  to  do  good  is  that  which  doth  most 
truly  and  perfectly  render  us  the  disciples  and  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus,  makes  us  really  be  what  we  pretend 
we  are.  His  whole  life  (as  the  gospel  tells  us)  was 
but  a  continual  going  about  doing  good.  The  great 
design  of  his  coming  from  heaven,  and  of  all  that 
he  spoke,  and  of  all  that  he  did,  and  of  all  that  he 
suffered  upon  earth,  was  the  benefiting  of  others. 
And  he  hath  left  it  as  the  great  distinguishing  badge 
and  character  whereby  his  disciples  should  be  known 
from  other  men,  that  they  should  love  one  another, 
even  as  he  had  loved  them,  John  xiii.  34,  35 ;  that 
is,  (as  his  apostle  expounds  them,)  they  should  love 
and  do  good  to  that  degree,  as  to  lay  down  their 
lives  for  their  brethren,  1  John  iii.  16. 

But  to  do  good  is  not  only  our  greatest  duty, 
but  our  greatest  interest  and  advantage,  which  is 
that  that  Solomon  chiefly  refers  to  in  the  text.  It 
is  certain  that  no  man  can  take  a  more  effectual 
way  to  render  his  being  in  the  world  happy  and 
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comfortable  to  him,  (according  to  the  ordinary  course 
and  event  of  things,)  in  what  condition  or  circum- 
stances soever  he  is  placed,  than  to  do  all  the  good 
he  can  in  his  life ;  so  that  though  a  man  that  lays 
out  himself  in  this  way  seems  only  to  respect  the 
good  of  other  people,  yet  in  true  reckoning  he  most 
consults  his  own  profit. 

For  to  do  good  is  the  natural  way  to  raise  us 
friends,  who  shall  be  obliged  to  contribute  their  en- 
deavours to  the  furthering  our  honest  designs ;  to 
the  upholding  and  securing  us  in  our  prosperity, 
and  to  the  succouring  and  relieving  us  when  we  are 
in  any  evil  circumstances.  Such  is  the  contrivance 
and  the  constitution  of  this  world,  that  no  man  can 
subsist  of  himself,  but  stands  in  continual  need  of 
others,  both  for  their  comfortable  society,  and  their 
necessary  assistance  in  his  affairs.  Now  of  all  men 
living,  the  good  man,  who  maketh  it  his  business  to 
oblige  all  about  him,  is  most  likely  to  be  the  best 
befriended. 

To  do  good  is  the  truest  way  to  procure  to  a 
man's  self  a  good  name  and  reputation  in  the  world; 
which,  as  it  is  a  thing  desirable  upon  many  accounts, 
so  it  is  a  singular  advantage  to  a  man  for  the  carry- 
ing on  his  secular  designs.  Nay,  to  do  good  is  to 
embalm  a  man's  name,  and  to  transmit  it  with  a 
grateful  odour  to  posterity  :  the  memorij  of  a  good 
man  shall  he  Messed,  Prov.  x.  7.  And  the  sense 
of  mankind  has  always  been,  that  too  much  honour 
could  not  be  given  to  the  name  of  those  that  have 
done  good  in  their  generation. 

But,  which  is  a  great  deal  more  than  all  this,  to 
do  good  is  the  most  certain  effectual  means  to  pro- 
cure the  blessing  of  God  upon  our  endeavours,  and 
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to  entitle  ourselves  to  his  more  especial  care,  and 
providence,  and  protection  :  so  that,  let  what  will 
come,  in  all  circumstances  and  conditions,  the  good 
man  has  the  greatest  assurance  that  all  things  shall 
at  least  be  tolerably  well  with  him,  and  that  he  shall 
never  be  miserable  :  Trust  in  the  LiOrd,  saith  David, 
and  he  doing  good,  so  sJialt  thou  dwell  in  the  land, 
and  verily  thou  shalt  he  fed,  Psal.  xxxvii.  3. 

Nay,  further,  to  do  good  is  to  entail  a  blessing 
upon  our  children  after  us  :  I  have  heen  young, 
and  now  am  old,  saith  the  same  Psalmist,  yet  saw 
I  never  the  righteous,  (that  is,  the  merciful  and 
good  man,  for  that  is  the  notion  of  the  word  in  that 
place,  and  in  most  others,)  such  an  one  saw  I  never 
forsaken,  nor  his  seed  hegging  their  bread,  ver. 
25. 

Lastly,  To  conclude  this  point ;  to  do  good  (be- 
sides all  these  advantages  that  attend  it)  is  most  to 
consult  our  own  peace,  and  to  make  the  best  pro- 
vision possible  for  our  pleasure  and  delight.  Cha- 
rity, as  Dr.  Hammond  used  to  say,  is  really  a  piece 
of  sensuality ;  and  Epicurus  himself,  the  great  mas- 
ter of  voluptuousness,  would  confess,  that  it  was  not 
only  more  brave,  but  more  pleasant,  to  do  kind- 
nesses than  to  receive  them.  And  certainly  every 
good  man  will  find  it  so ;  for  as  the  exercise  of  cha- 
rity and  beneficence  is  as  truly  a  gratification  of  our 
natural  inclinations  and  appetites,  as  any  other  ac- 
tion or  thing  that  causeth  pleasure  to  us  ;  so  it  is 
also  a  gratification  of  those  api^etites,  which  ai'e  the 
liighcst  and  the  noblest  we  have.  Now,  by  how 
much  the  appetite  that  is  gratified  is  more  noble 
and  divine,  by  so  much  must  the  delight  that  ariseth 
from  that  gratification  be  more  exquisite.    So  that 
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it  was  no  very  great  hyperbole  of  our  divine  poet, 
when  he  said,  that 

 All  joys  go  less 

Than  that  one  joy  of  doing  kindnesses. 

And,  which  is  further  to  be  considered,  it  is  not 
with  this  pleasure  as  it  is  with  most  others  that 
vanish  with  the  enjoyment,  nay,  often  leave  bitter- 
ness and  melancholy  upon  the  mind  after  they  are 
gone  off;  for  to  do  good  is  a  permanent  pleasure,  a 
pleasure  that  will  last  as  long  as  our  lives.  The 
memory  of  our  good  actions  will  always  be  accom- 
panied with  delight  and  satisfaction :  when  all  our 
other  past  enjoyments  prove  matters  of  anguish  and 
torment  to  us  upon  our  reflections  on  them,  these 
will  be  a  refreshment :  and  the  nearer  we  approach 
to  death,  still  the  more  comfort  we  shall  find  in 
them.  Would  we,  therefore,  treasure  up  to  our- 
selves a  stock  of  lasting  peace  and  joy,  to  support  us 
in  all  conditions  of  our  life,  and  so  make  our  passage 
easy  at  our  death,  let  us  do  all  the  good  we  can. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  convince  any  one 
of  the  truth  of  Solomon's  proposition,  that  thet^e  is 
nothing  better  for  a  man,  nothing  that  more  con- 
cerns him,  either  in  point  of  duty  or  happiness,  them 
to  do  good  in  his  life.  Much  more  might  be  said, 
and  what  hath  been  said  might  have  been  said  with 
more  advantage,  and  greater  evidence,  if  it  had  been 
fit  to  insist  upon  every  particular :  but  I  will  pursue 
this  argument  no  further,  but  proceed  to  the  second 
general  point  I  proposed ;  which  is,  to  set  before  you 
the  practicableness  of  this  great  duty,  by  shewing 
the  several  ways  which  every  person,  though  in  the 
meanest  circumstances,  is  capable  of  doing  good. 

A  great  many  there  are  that  are  as  strongly  con- 
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vinced  as  may  be,  that  it  is  both  their  interest  and 
duty  to  be  doing  good  in  their  lives ;  but  they  com- 
plain that  it  is  not  in  their  power,  they  have  not 
any  means  or  opportunities  for  it,  and  they  bem.oan 
themselves  sadly  upon  this  account,  as  thinking  their 
lives  useless,  because  they  have  not  those  visible 
capacities  of  being  serviceable  to  the  world  that 
others  have. 

To  such  as  these  let  me  say  this  in  the  general : 
There  is  no  condition  in  the  world  so  mean  and 
despicable,  but  yields  us  opportunities  of  doing  good. 
There  is  neither  old  nor  young,  man  nor  woman, 
rich  nor  poor,  high  nor  low,  learned  nor  unlearned, 
but  in  their  sphere,  by  a  good  husbandry  of  those 
talents  that  God  has  intrusted  to  their  care  and 
management,  they  may  be  very  useful  to  others,  and 
prove  instruments  of  much  good  in  their  genera- 
tions. 

This  truth  St.  Paul  most  elegantly  sets  forth  in 
1  Cor.  xii.  where  he  compares  the  society  of  Chris- 
tians to  a  natural  body.  There  he  shews,  that  as  in 
the  natural  body  there  are  many  members,  and  all 
those  members  have  not  the  same  dignity  and  ho- 
nour, nor  the  same  use  or  office ;  and  yet  every 
member  (even  the  meanest)  hath  its  particular  use, 
by  which  it  doth  real  service  to  the  body ;  nay,  so 
useful  it  is,  that  the  body  cannot  be  without  it ;  so 
it  is  with  the  church  of  Christ,  and  with  every  body 
politic.  There  is  a  necessity  both  in  the  church 
and  in  the  state,  that  there  should  l)e  variety  of 
functions  and  callings,  and  degrees  and  conditions. 
There  must  be  some  to  govern,  and  some  to  he  go- 
verned ;  there  must  be  some  more  conspic  uous,  some 
more  obscure;  some  whose  gifts  and  endowments 
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lie  this  way,  and  some  whose  talents  lie  in  another 
way ;  and  yet  there  is  not  one  of  these  but  in  his 
degree  and  station,  either  is  or  may  be  as  useful  as 
any  that  belong  to  the  society.  So  that  the  eye 
cannot  say  to  the  hand,  as  our  apostle  there  ex- 
presseth  it,  /  have  no  need  of  thee :  nor  again,  the 
head  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of  you  :  nay,  more, 
those  members  of  the  body,  as  he  continues,  that 
seem  to  be  most  feeble,  are  yet  very  necessary. 

To  reduce  the  apostle's  notion  to  its  particulars, 
or  to  shew  in  how  many  respects  every  individual 
person,  that  is  a  member  of  a  society,  is  necessary  to 
the  public,  and  either  doth  or  may  serve  the  weal 
of  it,  and  so  do  good  in  his  life,  is  a  task  too  great 
for  me  to  undertake  at  this  time ;  let  it  suffice  at 
the  present  to  propose  to  you  these  general  heads : 

First  of  all.  None  can  want  opportunities  of  doing 
good  that  is  in  a  capacity  of  performing  any  acts  of 
mercy  or  charity,  strictly  so  called,  whether  that 
charity  be  shewn  to  the  bodies  or  souls  of  men. 
Now  the  instances  and  expressions  of  this  way  of 
doing  good  are  infinite,  as  infinite  as  are  the  wants 
and  necessities  of  mankind. 

To  the  bodies  of  men  we  do  good  whenever  we 
contribute  to  the  relieving  and  easing  them  of  the 
outward  pressures  and  wants  and  necessities  they 
lie  under :  such  as  sickness,  pain,  poverty,  hunger, 
nakedness,  debts,  imprisonment,  or  any  other  out- 
ward affliction  that  falls  upon  them ;  whether  that 
ease  and  relief  be  effected  by  our  purse,  or  by  our 
counsel  and  advice,  or  by  our  labour  and  pains. 

And  sure  some  of  these  three  things  there  is  none 
so  mean  or  inconsiderable  in  the  world,  but  it  is  in 
his  power  to  benefit  his  poor  neighbour  with. 
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To  the  souls  of  men  we  do  good  whenever  by  our 
discourses,  or  other  endeavours,  we  make  men  better 
or  wiser ;  when  we  instruct  the  ignorant,  when  we 
satisfy  the  doubtful,  when  we  reduce  those  that  are 
misled  by  error,  when  we  establish  the  weak,  when 
we  reprove  those  that  do  amiss ;  in  a  word,  all  our 
attempts  and  endeavours,  in  what  way  soever,  to 
reclaim  from  vice,  and  to  bring  them  to  wisdom  and 
sobriety,  is  a  charity  to  their  souls ;  and,  whether 
our  designs  succeed  or  not,  we  shall  be  rewarded  as 
those  that  have  done  good  in  the  world. 

Secondly,  All  the  acts  of  beneficence  and  kind- 
ness, nay,  even  of  civility  and  good  nature,  are  to 
be  accounted  among  the  instances  of  doing  good. 
A  man  doth  good  not  only  by  acts  of  charity,  pro- 
perly so  called,  but  by  every  courtesy  that  he  doth 
to  another;  he  doth  good  by  shewing  his  respect 
and  good-will  to  all  about  him,  by  reconciling  dif- 
ferences among  neighbours,  and  promoting  peace, 
friendship,  and  society,  as  much  as  he  can ;  by  being 
generous  and  liberal  and  hospitable,  according  to 
his  ability ;  by  forgiving  injuries,  and,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, making  friends  of  those  that  did  them ;  by 
Jjeing  easy  of  access,  and  sweet  and  obliging  in  his 
carriage  ;  by  complying  with  the  infirmities  of  those 
he  converseth  with  ;  and,  in  a  word,  by  contributing 
any  way  to  make  the  lives  of  others  more  easy  and 
comfortable  to  them. 

Thirdly,  A  man  also  doth  good  when  he  makes 
use  of  that  acquaintance,  or  friendship,  or  interest, 
that  he  hath  with  others,  to  stir  them  up  to  the 
doing  of  that  good  which  he,  l)y  the  narrowness  of 
his  condition,  or  for  want  of  opportunity,  cannot  do 
himself.    This  is  a  very  considerable  instance  of 
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doing  good,  how  slight  soever  it  may  seem ;  the 
man  that  exercises  himself  this  way  is  doubly  a 
benefactor ;  for  he  is  not  only  an  instrument  of  good 
to  the  person  or  persons  for  whom  he  begged  the 
kindness  or  the  charity ;  but  he  does  also  a  real 
kindness  to  the  man  himself,  whom  he  puts  upon 
the  benefaction  ;  for  God  will  not  less  reward  his 
good-will  for  being  excited  by  another. 

Fourthly,  Another  way  to  do  good  is  to  be  care- 
ful, and  diligent,  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge 
of  all  those  public  offices  which  we  are  called  upon 
to  execute  in  the  place  where  we  live.  How  bur- 
densome soever  these  be,  and  how  much  soever  of 
our  time  they  rob  us  of,  yet  God,  by  calling  us  to 
them,  hath  put  a  jjrme  into  our  hands,  as  the  Wise 
Man  speaks,  to  do  much  good,  if  we  have  hearts  to 
make  use  thereof. 

Fifthly,  We  do  good,  when,  being  in  a  private  ca- 
pacity, we  so  carry  ourselves  in  all  the  relations  in 
which  we  stand  as  the  nature  of  the  relation  requir- 
eth.  As,  for  instance,  when,  being  subjects,  we  con- 
scientiously obey  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  sub- 
mit to  our  governors,  and  promote,  what  we  can, 
the  public  peace  both  of  church  and  state  :  when, 
being  masters  of  families,  we  take  care  of  those 
under  our  charge,  making  sufficient  provision  both 
for  their  souls  and  bodies  :  when,  being  husbands 
or  wives,  we  discharge  faithfully  all  the  conjugal 
duties :  when,  being  parents,  we  love  our  children, 
and  bring  them  up  in  the  fear  and  nurture  of  the 
Lord:  when,  being  children,  we  obey  our  parents 
in  all  things :  when,  being  servants,  we  do  our 
ivork  in  singleness  of  heart,  not  as  menpleasers, 
but  as  those  that  account  they  have  a  Master  in 
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heaven:  when,  having  contracted  friendships,  we 
are  secret,  and  faithful,  and  prudent  in  the  main- 
taining and  preserving  of  them  :  and  proportion  ably 
in  all  the  other  relations  that  we  stand  in.  All  these 
things,  though  they  appear  little,  yet  are  they  in 
theii'  degree  a  real  good  and  benefit  to  mankind, 
and  so  necessary,  that  there  is  no  living  tolerably 
without  them. 

Sixthly,  We  also  do  good  by  an  honest  and  a 
diligent  pursuit  of  our  calling  and  employment. 
There  is  no  ait  or  trade  that  we  are  bred  to,  but, 
if  it  be  a  lawful  one,  it  may  be  of  great  use  to  the 
public,  and  by  well  minding  it,  and  fairly  managing 
it,  we  may  render  ourselves  very  profitable  members 
of  the  commonwealth. 

Seventhly  and  lastly.  We  may  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  by  our  good  examples,  by  being  to  others  pat- 
terns of  piety  and  prudence,  of  diligence  and  in- 
dustry, of  peaceableness  and  loyalty,  of  humility, 
and  meekness,  and  temperance.  In  a  word,  every 
man  that  will  make  himself  eminent  in  any  virtue, 
will  be  a  light  to  the  world,  his  life  will  be  a  con- 
stant sermon,  and  he  will  often  prove  as  effectual  a 
benefactor  to  those  about  him  by  his  example,  as 
others  are  by  their  counsels  and  exhortations. 

And  now,  all  these  things  considered,  who  is  there 
among  us  in  such  deplorable  circumstances  that  he 
can  reasonably  pretend  to  want  ability  or  oppor- 
tunity to  do  good  iti  his  life  P  sure  I  am  he  must 
live  in  a  desert,  and  have  no  communication  with 
mankind,  that  cannot,  some  or  other  of  these  ways, 
\ye  useful  and  beneficial  to  them.  And  thus  much 
of  our  second  head  of  discourse. 
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I  now  come,  in  the  third  and  last  place,  to  make 
some  application  of  what  hath  been  spoken. 

And  first,  since  every  man  is  so  highly  concerned, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  do  good  in  his  life,  let  us  all  be 
persuaded  seriously  and  heartily  to  apply  our  minds 
hereunto.  Let  us  look  upon  it,  not  as  a  by-work, 
a  thing  to  be  done  now  and  then,  as  there  is  occa- 
sion, after  our  own  turns  are  served ;  but  let  us  lay 
out  ourselves  upon  it,  let  us  propose  it  to  ourselves 
as  the  great  business  of  our  lives.  Let  us  take  all 
opportunities  for  it ;  let  us  contrive  and  manage  all 
our  affairs  so,  that  they  may,  some  way  or  other,  be 
subservient  to  the  carrying  on  this  great  work. 

Let  this  be  the  end  of  our  gathering  riches,  and 
the  measure  of  our  expending  them.  To  heap  up 
riches  that  we  may  be  rich,  or  to  throw  them  away 
upon  our  lusts,  are  both  equally  intolerable ;  it  is 
the  doing  good  with  them  that  sanctifies  both  the 
getting  and  the  spending  them. 

Let  this  be  the  compass  to  steer  and  direct  us  in 
our  pursuit  after  knowledge,  in  our  learning  arts 
and  sciences,  in  the  managery  of  our  trades  and  em- 
ployments ;  in  a  word,  in  the  choice  and  in  the  pro- 
secution of  every  design  that  is  proposed  to  us.  In 
all  these  things  the  great  inquiry  is  to  be.  What 
good  will  they  tend  to  ?  how  shall  we  be  rendered 
more  useful  to  the  world,  if  our  designs  and  endea- 
vours, as  to  these  matters,  do  take  effect? 

Let  this  be  the  gi'eat  rule  by  which  we  proceed 
in  the  education  of  our  children  and  relations,  and 
the  provisions  we  make  for  them  in  the  world.  Let 
it  be  our  first  care  to  possess  them  with  a  deep  sense 
of  the  duty  they  owe  to  the  public,  and  to  furnish 
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them  with  such  qualities  as  will  render  them  profit- 
able members  of  it ;  and  to  put  them  into  such  pro- 
fessions and  employments  as  may  afford  them  fair 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  those  qualities.  If  we  thus 
provide  for  them,  though  we  otherwise  leave  them 
never  so  small  an  estate,  yet,  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  they  have  a  good  portion. 

Lastly,  Let  this  design  of  doing  good  influence 
our  very  offices  of  religion.  When  we  make  our 
applications  to  the  throne  of  grace,  let  us  be  sure  to 
have  the  public  always  in  mind ;  and  even  when  we 
pray  for  ourselves,  let  it  be  with  this  design  and 
resolution,  that  as  God  in  mercy  bestows  upon  us 
the  blessings  and  the  grace  we  pray  for,  we  will 
employ  them  for  the  good  of  others. 

O  that  we  would  thus  seriously  concern  ourselves 
in  doing  good !  O  that  we  would  once  lay  aside  all 
our  little  selfish  designs,  and  that  narrowness  and 
penuriousness  of  spirit  with  which  most  of  us  are 
bound  up ;  and,  with  ardent  love  and  charity,  set 
ourselves,  not  to  seek  his  own,  hut  every  man  an- 
other's good,  as  the  apostle  exhorteth,  1  Cor.  x.  24. 

Secondly,  If  the  doing  good  be  so  necessary  a 
duty,  as  hath  been  represented,  what  must  we  say 
of  those  men  that  frame  to  themselves  models  of 
Christianity,  without  putting  this  duty  into  its  no- 
tion ?  There  is  a  sort  of  Christianity  which  hath 
obtained  in  the  world,  that  is  made  up  of  faith,  and 
knowledge  of  the  gospel  mysteries,  without  any  re- 
spect to  charity  and  good  works :  nay,  have  we 
not  heard  of  a  sort  of  Christianity,  the  very  perfec- 
tion of  which  seems  to  consist  in  the  disparaging 
this  duty  of  doing  good  as  much  as  is  possible ;  cry- 
mg  it  down  as  a  heatiien  virtue,  a  poor  blind  piece 
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of  morality,  a  thing  that  will  no  way  further  our 
salvation  ;  nay,  so  far  from  that,  that  it  often  proves 
a  hinderance  to  it,  by  taking  us  off  from  that  full 
reliance  and  recumbency  that  we  ought  to  have  on 
the  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ  only,  in  order  to 
our  salvation  ? 

But,  O  how  contrary  are  these  doctrines  to  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  apostles !  how  widely 
different  a  thing  do  they  make  Christianity  to  be 
from  what  it  will  appear,  if  we  take  our  notions  of 
it  from  their  sermons  and  practices !  Is  it  possible, 
that  he  that  went  about  doing  good  himself,  made 
it  his  meat  and  drink,  the  business  and  employment 
of  his  life,  should  set  so  light  by  it  in  us  that  are  his 
followers  ? 

Is  it  possible,  that  they  that  so  often  call  upon  us 
to  do  good,  to  he  rich  in  good  works,  1  Tim.  vi.  18. 
above  all  things  to  have  fervent  charity  among 
ourselves,  1  Pet.  iv.  8.  telling  us  that  all  faith  is 
nothing,  all  knowledge  of  mysteries  is  nothing,  all 
gifts  of  prophecy  and  miracles  are  nothing,  but  that 
charity  is  all  in  all,  1  Cor.  xiii.  2, 13 ;  I  say,  is  it 
possible  that  they  should  think  doing  good  so  insig- 
nificant, so  unprofitable,  nay,  so  dangerous  a  thing, 
as  these  I  spoke  of  do  represent  it  ? 

But  I  need  not  further  reprove  their  opinions, 
because  I  hope  they  find  but  few  patrons ;  but  this 
seriously  ought  to  be  reproved  among  us,  viz.  that 
we  do  not  generally  lay  that  stress  upon  this  duty 
we  are  speaking  of,  that  we  ought  to  do. 

Many  are  ready  enough  to  acknowledge  their 
obligations  to  do  good,  and  count  it  a  very  com- 
mendable thing,  and  a  work  that  God  will  bless 
them  the  better  for ;  yet  they  are  loath  to  make  it 
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an  essential  ingredient  of  their  religion ;  they  think 
they  may  be  religious,  and  serve  God  without  it. 
If  they  be  but  sober  in  their  lives,  and  just  in  their 
dealings,  and  come  to  church  at  the  usual  times, 
they  have  religion  enough  to  carry  them  to  heaven ; 
though  in  the  mean  time  they  continue  covetous, 
and  hard,  and  uncharitable,  without  bowels  of  pity 
and  compassion,  and  make  no  use  of  their  wealth, 
or  their  power  and  interest,  or  their  parts  and  in- 
dustry, or  their  other  talents  committed  to  them  for 
the  doing  good  in  the  world. 

Far  be  it  from  any  man  to  pretend  to  determine 
what  virtues  or  degrees  of  them  are  precisely  neces- 
sary to  salv^ation,  and  what  virtues  or  degrees  of 
them  a  man  may  safely  be  without :  but  this  is  cer- 
tain, that  charity  and  doing  good  are  none  of  those 
that  can  be  spared.  The  scripture  hath  everywhere 
declared  these  qualities  to  be  as  necessary  in  order 
to  our  salvation,  as  any  condition  of  the  gospel. 
Nay,  if  we  will  consult  St.  Matthew,  ch.  xxv.  where 
the  process  of  the  general  judgment  is  described,  we 
shall  find  these  to  be  the  great  points  that  at  the 
last  day  men  will  be  examined  upon,  and  upon 
which  the  whole  case  of  their  eternal  state  will 
turn.    So  that  if  we  take  the  scripture  for  our 

I guide,  these  men  at  last  will  be  found  to  be  much 
mistaken,  and  to  have  made  a  very  false  judgment 
both  of  religion  and  of  tlicir  own  condition. 

Thirdly,  From  what  hath  been  said  about  doing 
I    good,  we  may  gather  wherein  that  perfection  of 
Christianity,  which  we  are  to  aspire  after,  doth  con- 
sist.   It  has  been  much  disputed  which  is  the  most 
perfect  life,  to  live  in  the  world  as  other  men  do, 
[I    and  to  serve  God  in  following  our  employments. 
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and  taking  care  of  our  families,  and  doing  good  of- 
fices to  our  neighbours,  and  discharging  all  other 
duties  that  our  relation  to  the  public  requires  of  us ; 
or  to  retire  from  the  worlds,  and  to  quit  all  secular 
concernments,  and  wholly  to  give  up  ourselves  to 
prayer  and  meditation,  and  those  other  exercises  of 
religion,  properly  so  called. 

This  latter  kind  of  life  is  so  magnified  by  the  Ro- 
manists, in  comparison  of  the  other,  that  it  hath  en- 
grossed to  itself  the  name  of  religious.  None  among 
them  are  thought  worthy  to  be  styled  religious  per- 
sons, but  those  that  cloister  up  themselves  in  a  mo- 
nastery. But  whatever  excellence  may  be  pretended 
in  this  course  of  life,  it  certainly  falls  much  short  of 
that  which  is  led  in  a  public  way :  he  serves  God 
best  that  is  most  serviceable  to  his  generation ;  and 
no  prayers,  or  fasts,  or  mortifications,  are  near  so  ac- 
ceptable a  sacrifice  to  our  heavenly  Father,  as  to  do 
good  in  our  lives. 

It  is  true,  to  keep  within  doors,  and  to  attend  our 
devotions,  (though  those  that  are  in  appearance  most 
abstracted  from  the  world  are  not  always  the  most 
devout  persons,)  I  say,  this  kind  of  life  is  the  most 
easy,  and  the  safer.  A  man  is  not  then  exposed  so  much 
to  temptations ;  he  may  with  less  difficulty  preserve 
his  innocence ;  but  where  is  the  praise  of  such  a  vir- 
tue ?  virtue  is  then  most  glorious,  and  shall  be  most 
rewarded,  when  it  meets  with  most  trials  and  oppo- 
sitions. 

And  as  for  the  bravery  of  contemning  the  world, 
and  all  the  pomps  of  it,  which  they  so  magnify  in 
this  kind  of  life,  alas  !  it  is  rather  an  effect  of  pusilla- 
nimity and  love  of  our  ease,  and  a  desire  to  be  free 
from  cares  and  burdens,  than  of  any  true  nobleness 
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of  mind.  If  we  would  live  to  excellent  purpose  in- 
deed, if  we  would  shew  true  bravery  of  spirit,  and 
true  piety  towards  God,  let  us  live  as  our  blessed 
Lord  and  his  apostles  did.  Let  us  not  fly  tempta- 
tions, but  overcome  them ;  let  us  not  sit  at  home, 
amusing  ourselv^es  with  our  pleasing  contemplations, 
when  we  may  be  useful  and  beneficial  abroad.  Let 
us  so  order  our  devotions  towards  God,  that  they 
may  be  a  means  of  promoting  our  worldly  business 
and  affairs,  and  doing  good  among  men.  Let  us 
take  our  fit  times  of  retirement  and  abstraction^  that 
we  may  the  more  freely  converse  with  God,  and 
pour  out  our  souls  before  him ;  but  let  this  be  only 
to  the  end  that  we  may  appear  abroad  again  more 
brisk  and  lively,  in  vanquishing  the  temptations  that 
come  in  our  way,  and  more  prompt  and  readily  dis- 
posed to  every  good  work :  this  is  to  imitate  our 
Lord  Jesus,  to  walk  as  we  have  him  for  an  example: 
this  is  a  life  more  suitable  to  the  contrivance  and 
the  genius  of  his  religion,  which  is  more  accommo- 
dated to  cities  and  public  societies,  than  to  cloisters 
and  deserts :  and  lastly,  this  is  to  walk  in  a  con- 
formity to  his  command,  who  hath  bid  us  make  our 
light  so  to  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  our 
good  works,  and  glorify  our  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.  Matt.  v.  16. 

But,  fourthly  and  lastly,  if  it  be  a  thing  so  neces- 
sary that  every  man  should  do  good  in  his  life,  as 
hatli  been  represented,  then  how  much  to  be  reproved 
are  they  that  do  no  good  till  their  death  !  that  live 
scrapingly,  and  uncharitably,  and  uselessly  to  the 
world  all  their  lives  long,  and  then,  when  they  come 
to  die,  think  to  atone  for  their  sins  and  neglects  of 
this  kind  by  shewing  some  extraordinary  !)ounty  to 
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the  poor,  or  devoting  some  part  of  their  estates  to 
public  or  pious  uses  ! 

I  must  confess  this  kind  of  proceeding  doth,  to 
me,  seem  just  like  the  business  of  putting  off  a  man's 
repentance  to  his  death-bed.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  a  man  should  repent,  though  it  be  never  so 
late ;  and  so  it  is  that  he  should  do  good :  if  he  have 
done  little  good  in  his  life,  he  is  bound,  as  he  loves 
his  soul,  to  shew  some  extraordinary  uncommon  in- 
stances of  charity  and  a  public  spirit  when  he  comes 
to  die.  But  then  it  is  here,  as  it  is  with  the  long 
delaying  of  repentance,  the  deferring  it  so  long  has 
robbed  the  man  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  praise  and 
the  comfort  he  might  have  expected  from  it.  His 
rewards  in  heaven  will  be  much  less,  though  his  good 
deeds  should  be  accepted ;  but  he  is  infinitely  uncer- 
tain whether  they  will  or  no.  It  must  be  a  very 
great  act  of  generosity  and  charity  that  can  obtain  a 
pardon  for  a  whole  life  of  uncharitableness. 

Let  us  all  therefore  labour  and  study  to  do  good 
in  our  lives ;  let  us  be  daily  giving  evidences  to  the 
world  of  our  kind  and  charitable  disposition  ;  and  let 
not  that  be  the  first  which  is  discovered  in  our  last 
will  and  testament.  If  God  hath  blessed  us  with 
worldly  goods,  let  us  distribute  them  as  we  see  occa- 
sion in  our  lifetime,  when  every  one  may  see  we  do 
it  voluntarily,  and  not  stay  till  we  must  be  forced  to 
part  with  them,  whether  we  will  or  no  ;  for  that  will 
blast  the  credit  of  our  good  deeds  both  with  God  and 
man. 

I  have  said  enough  concerning  the  first  point  re- 
commended in  the  text,  viz.  doing  good,  I  now 
come  briefly  to  treat  of  the  other,  that  is,  rejoicing, 
which  is  equally  a  part  of  the  business  of  this  day. 
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There  is  no  good,  saith  Solomon,  in  any  earthly 
thing ;  or,  There  is  nothing  better  for  any  man  than 
to  rejoice  and  to  do  good. 

The  reJoici?ig  here  recommended  is  capable  of  two 
senses ;  the  first  more  general,  and  more  concerning 
us  as  Christians ;  the  other  more  particular,  and 
which  more  immediately  concerns  us,  as  we  are  here 
met  upon  this  occasion. 

In  the  first  place,  by  rejoicing  we  may  take  to  be 
meant  a  constant  habit  of  joy  and  cheerfulness ;  so 
that  we  are  always  contented  and  well  pleased,  al- 
ways free  from  those  anxieties  and  disquiets,  and 
uncomfortable  reflections  that  make  the  lives  of 
mankind  miserable.  This  now  is  the  perfection  of 
rejoicing,  and  it  is  the  utmost  degree  of  happiness 
that  we  are  here  capable  of.  It  must  be  granted, 
indeed,  that  not  many  do  arrive  to  this  state ;  but 
yet  I  doubt  not  but  that  it  is  a  state  that  may  be  at- 
tained, at  least  in  a  great  measure,  in  this  world. 
Otherwise  the  holy  men  in  scripture,  and  particularly 
the  apostles  of  our  Lord,  would  never  have  recom- 
mended it  to  us  so  often  as  they  have  done.  Re- 
joice  evermore,  saith  St.  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians, 
1  Thess.  V.  16:  and  to  the  Philippians,  Rejoice  in 
the  Lord  always:  and  again  I  say,Rejoice,Fhi\ipp. 
iv.  4. 

The  way  to  attain  to  this  happy  condition  doth 
consist  chiefly  in  these  three  things  :  first,  a  great 
innocence  and  virtue,  a  behaving  ourselves  so  in  the 
world,  that  our  consciences  shall  not  reproach  us; 
this  St.  Paul  lays  as  the  foundation  of  rejoicing. 
7%/.v,  saith  he,  is  our  rejoicing,  the  testimony  of  our 
conscience,  that  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity  I 
have  had  my  conversation  in  this  world,  2  Cor.  i.  12. 
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It  is  in  vain  to  think  of  any  true  solid  joy,  or  peace, 
or  contentment,  without  a  hearty  practice  of  all  the 
duties  of  our  religion,  so  that  we  can  satisfy  ourselves 
of  our  own  sincerity  before  God. 

And  then,  secondly,  to  make  us  capable  of  this 
constant  rejoicing,  besides  the  innocence  of  our  lives^ 
there  must  go  a  firm  and  hearty  persuasion  of  God's 
particular  providence,  a  belief  that  he  not  only  dis- 
penseth  all  events  that  come  to  pass  in  the  world, 
even  the  most  inconsiderable,  but  that  the  measure 
of  the  dispensations  of  his  providence  is  infinite  wis- 
dom and  goodness,  and  nothing  else  :  so  that  nothing 
doth  or  ever  can  happen  to  us  in  particular,  or  to  the 
world  in  general,  but  what  is  for  the  best.  Now 
when  we  firmly  believe  this,  and  frequently  attend 
to  it,  how  can  we  be  either  solicitous  for  the  future, 
or  discontented  at  the  present  events  of  things,  let 
them  fall  out  never  so  cross  to  our  desires  and  ex- 
pectations ?  This  is  the  best  antidote  in  the  world 
(and  an  effectual  one  it  is)  against  all  trouble  and 
vexation  and  uneasiness  that  can  happen  to  us  upon 
any  occasion  whatsoever ;  to  wit,  the  consideration 
that  all  things  are  managed  by  an  infinitely  wise  and 
good  God,  and  will  at  last  prove  for  the  best,  how 
unaccountable  soever  they  appear  to  us  at  present. 
And  this  is  that  which  the  Wise  Man  insinuates  in 
the  verse  before  the  text,  when  he  saith,  that  God 
hath  made  every  thing  beautiful  in  his  season. 

Thirdly,  Another  requisite  both  for  the  procuring 
and  preserving  this  continual  cheerfulness  and  re- 
joicing, is  a  frequent  and  fixed  attention  to  the  great 
rewards  of  the  other  world,  wliich  God  hath  pro- 
mised to  all  that  truly  love  him,  and  endeavour  to 
please  him.    This  consideration  will  extremely  add 
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to  our  comfort,  and  contribute  to  our  rejoicing,  under 
all  the  miseries  and  afflictions  that  we  can  possibly 
fall  into,  namely,  that  whatsoever  condition  we  are 
in  here,  we  shall  certainly,  in  a  little  time,  be  in  a 
most  happy  and  glorious  one  ;  and  the  worse  our  cir- 
cumstances are  in  this  life,  the  greater  (if  we  be 
good)  shall  be  our  happiness  in  the  next ;  for  these 
light  afflictions,  as  St.  Paul  tells  us,  which  endure 
hut  for  a  moment,  do  work  for  us  a  far  more  ex- 
ceeding  iceight  of  glory,  2  Cor.  iv.  17. 

This  then  is  the  joy  that  we  are  to  endea- 
vour after  in  the  first  place,  to  be  constantly  well- 
pleased  and  contented  with  our  present  condition, 
whatever  it  be ;  and  these  are  the  ways  to  attain 
to  it. 

But,  secondly,  There  is  another  more  particular 
notion  of  rejoicing,  and  which,  I  conceive,  Solomon 
doth  chiefly  intend  in  the  words  of  the  text ;  and 
that  is,  the  free  and  comfortable  enjoyment  of  the 
good  things  of  this  life,  that  God  hath  blessed  us 
with,  in  opposition  to  a  pinching  and  penurious  way 
of  living.  This,  I  say,  seems  to  be  the  notion  of  re^ 
joicing  that  the  text  speaks  of,  as  appears  by  the 
following  verse.  Solomon  having  told  us  in  the  text 
tiiat  there  is  nothing  better  for  a  man  than  to  rejoice 
and  do  good ;  he  adds,  by  way  of  explication  of 
what  he  meant  by  rejoicing,  these  words,  that  evenj 
man  should  eat  and  drink,  and  enjoy  the  good  of 
all  his  lal)ours,for  it  is  the  gift  of  God.  And  fre- 
quently in  this  book  of  Ecclcsiastcs  doth  he  persuade 
to  this  kind  of  rejoicing :  thus  in  chap.  ii.  ver.  24. 
There  is  nothing  better  for  a  man,  than  that  he 
should  eat  and  drink,  and  that  he  should  make 
his  soul  enjoy  good  in  hi.s  labour.     This  also  I 
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saw,  it  was  from  the  hand  of  God.  And  in  chap.  v. 
ver.  18.  Behold  that  which  I  have  seen  :  it  is  good 
and  comely  for  one  to  eat  and  drink,  and  to  enjoy 
the  good  of  all  his  labours  that  he  taketh  under  the 
sun  of  all  the  days  of  his  life,  which  God  giveth 
him  :  for  it  is  his  portion.  And  in  chap.  vi.  ver.  1,  2. 
he  represents  it  as  a  great  evil  that  he  hath  seen 
under  the  sun,  and  yet  such  an  evil  as  is  common 
among  men :  that  a  man  to  whom  God  hath  given 
riches,  and  wealth,  and  honour,  so  that  he  wanteth 
nothing  for  his  soul  of  all  that  he  desireth,  yet 
God  giveth  him  not  power  to  eat  thereof,  but  a 
stranger  eateth  it :  this,  saith  he,  is  vanity,  and  an 
evil  disease. 

And  tliere  is  certainly  great  reason  in  what  he 
saith ;  for  to  have  a  plentiful  portion  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  and  not  to  have  the  heart  to 
make  use  of  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  ourselves 
and  friends,  for  the  refreshing  us  under  the  toil 
that  this  life  doth  expose  us  to,  for  the  promoting 
acquaintance  and  society,  and  the  rendering  our 
condition  as  easy  as  may  be,  is  as  unaccountable  a 
folly  as  we  can  be  guilty  of,  and  makes  us  really  as 
poor  and  necessitous  as  those  that  want  bread,  but 
only  not  so  pitiable. 

Taking  now  this  to  be  the  sense  of  rejoicing  in 
the  text,  (as  I  believe  it  is,)  we  have  from  hence  a 
good  warrant  for  this  day's  meeting ;  for  we  come 
together  to  rejoice  in  Solomon's  sense ;  that  is,  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  to  enjoy  the  good  of  our  labours,  it 
being  the  gift  of  God  so  to  do. 

And  this  practice  of  ours  is  not  only  reasonable  in 
itself,  but  is  commended  to  us  by  the  example  of 
God's  people,  both  under  the  law  and  the  gospel. 
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The  Jews,  by  the  appointment  of  God  himself,  were 
to  meet  every  year  three  times  at  Jerusalem,  the 
capital  city  of  the  nation,  to  feast  and  to  rejoice 
before  the  Lord^  as  we  have  it  in  the  express  words 
of  Moses.  (See  Deut.  xvi.)  And  the  Christians,  for 
near  two  hundred  years  after  our  Saviour,  had  their 
agapce,  their  feasts  of  charity,  wherein  they  met  to- 
gether, both  poor  and  rich,  to  enjoy  and  make  merry 
one  with  another.  It  is  true,  these  feasts  were  at 
length  left  off  by  common  consent,  because  there 
grew  abuses  in  them  ;  they  became  occasions  of  lux- 
ury and  excess,  and  so  matters  of  scandal  to  our  re- 
ligion. But  this  was  not  an  ill  reflection  upon  the 
thing  itself,  which  was  innocent  and  commendable, 
but  upon  the  abuse  of  the  thing ;  a  good  and  laud- 
able institution  was  perverted  to  evil  purposes.  How- 
ever, this  very  consideration  ought  to  make  us  very 
careful  of  our  carriage  and  behaviour  in  these  our 
meetings,  lest  we  fall  under  the  same  inconveniences  : 
which  that  we  may  prevent,  two  things  are  especially 
needful  to  be  taken  care  of  by  us. 

First,  That  we  do  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  re- 
joicing prescribed  to  Christians ;  that  is,  that  we 
avoid  all  excess,  and  use  the  creatures  of  God  soberly 
and  temperately,  so  as  to  give  offence  to  none,  nor 
to  make  provision  for  the  jiesh  to  fulfil  the  lusts 
thereof 

And,  secondly,  That  we  take  care  to  perform  and 
make  good  the  ends  and  designs  of  these  feasts  of 
rejoicings  ;  which  ends,  if  we  will  take  our  measures 
from  those  laws  that  God  gave  to  his  own  peoi)le  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  which  the  modein  Jews 
themselves,  in  their  Commentaries  take  notice  of ; 
and  which  are  so  reasonable  in  themselves  that, 
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without  any  authority,  they  do  recommend  them- 
selves to  us,  are  these  four  following : 

First,  That  we  ?'ejoice  before  the  Lord;  that  is, 
that  we  make  our  humble  acknowledgments,  and 
return  our  due  praises  and  thanks  to  him  for  all  the 
good  things  he  hath  blessed  us  with  in  our  lives ; 
confessing  that  all  we  have  is  from  his  free  bounty 
and  goodness,  and  that  our  meeting  together  is  to 
praise  his  name  upon  that  account.  And  this  was 
the  thing  that  was  meant  by  those  solemn  sacrifices 
that  the  Jews  were  bound  to  offer  at  Jerusalem  at 
their  annual  feasts. 

The  second  end  of  these  feasts  is  to  take  occasion 
from  hence  to  learn  our  duty,  to  be  instructed  in  all 
the  branches  of  that  obedience  we  owe  unto  God. 
For  as  Maimonides  observes,  that  was  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  of  God's  calling  together  all  the 
people  of  the  Jews  to  appear  at  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles, to  wit,  that  they  might  hear  the  law  read 
unto  them ;  and  this  design  is,  I  suppose,  pursued 
by  us  in  our  choosing  this  place  to  assemble  in. 

A  third  end  of  these  feasts  (as  the  same  Mai- 
monides tells  us,  and  is  manifest  from  scripture)  is 
to  promote  acquaintance,  and  friendship,  and  bro- 
therly love  one  with  another :  and  this  is  a  very  no- 
ble end,  and  serves  many  excellent  purposes,  and  no- 
thing can  be  beyond  it,  except 

The  fourth  and  last  end  of  these  meetings,  which 
is  to  do  good ;  to  exercise  our  charity  towards  our 
poor  indigent  brethren.  No  man,  at  the  solemn 
feasts  of  the  Jews,  ivas  to  appear  before  the  Lord 
empty ^  Exod.  xxiii.  15 ;  he  was  to  bring  his  offering 
not  only  to  God,  by  way  of  recognition  and  acknow- 
ledgment to  him,  but  for  the  poor  also,  that  they 
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might  rejoice  as  well  as  he.  This  is  well  observed 
by  Maimonides  from  Deut.  xvi.  14.  where  it  is  thus 
said;,  Thou  shalt  rejoice  in  thy  foast,  thou,  and  thy 
son,  and  thy  daughter,  thy  manservant,  and  thy 
maidservant,  the  Levite,  and  the  stranger,  the 
fatherless,  and  the  widow,  that  are  within  thy 
gates. 

This  then  is  the  great  end  of  our  assembly,  that 
not  only  we,  but  the  fatherless  and  the  widow,  all  of 
our  country  that  need  our  charity,  may  rejoice  with 
us  and  for  us.  And  this  is  that  which  Solomon 
joins  with  rejoicing  in  the  text ;  there  is  no  good  in 
them,  hut  for  a  man  to  i^ejoice  and  to  do  good: 
and  what  that  man,  who  by  the  sentence  of  God 
was  declared  the  wisest  of  all  men,  hath  thus  joined 
together,  let  none  of  us  presume  to  put  asunder. 
These  are  the  rules,  and  these  are  the  ends  that  we 
are  to  observe  in  this  our  feast ;  and  let  us  all  for 
the  honour  of  Christ's  religion,  and  for  the  credit  of 
our  particular  country,  charge  the  observation  of 
them  upon  ourselves :  which  if  we  can  all  resolve  to 
do,  I  can  safely  apply  to  every  one  of  you  that  say- 
ing of  Solomon  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  this  book  of 
Ectiesiastes,  and  the  seventh  verse,  with  which  I 
shaU  conclude  ;  Go  thy  way,  eat  thy  bread  with  joy, 
and  drink  thy  wine  with  a  merry  heart ;  for  God 
now  accepfeth  thy  work. 
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Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this  world,  that  they  he  not 
highminded,  nor  trust  in  uncertain  riches,  hut  in  the  living 
God,  who  giveth  us  richly  all  things  to  enjoy. 

That  they  do  good,  that  they  he  rich  in  good  works,  ready 
to  distribute,  willing  to  communicate. 

Laying  up  in  store  for  themselves  a  good  foundation 
against  the  time  to  come,  that  they  may  lay  hold  on  eternal 
life. 

GrROTIUS'S  note  upon  this  text  is  this ;  That  St. 
Paul  now  having  finished  this  his  Epistle  to  Timo- 
thy, it  comes  into  his  mind  that  there  was  need  of 
some  more  particular  application  to  be  made,  and 
admonition  to  be  given  to  those  wealthy  merchants, 
with  which  the  city  of  Ephesus  (where  Timothy  re- 
sided) did  then  abound ;  and  upon  this  considera- 
tion he  inserts  those  words  I  have  now  read.  Charge 
them  that  are  rich  in  this  world,  &c. 

How  famous  soever  the  city  of  Ephesus  was  at 
that  time  for  wealth  or  trade,  there  is  little  doubt  to 
be  made  that  this  city  of  ours  (praised  be  God  for 
it)  doth  in  those  respects,  at  this  day,  equal,  if  not 
much  exceed  it.  And  therefore  that  which  St.  Paul 
thought  of  so  great  importance,  as  to  give  especial  or- 
ders to  Timothy  to  press  upon  the  Ephesian  citizens, 
will  always  be  very  fit  to  be  seriously  recommended 
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to  you  in  this  place;  and  more  especially  at  this 
time,  since  it  is  the  proper  work  of  the  day.  Wav- 
ing therefore  wholly  the  argument  of  our  Saviour's 
resurrection,  upon  which  you  have  before  been  en- 
tertained ;  I  apply  myself,  without  further  preface, 
to  conclude  this  Easter  solemnity  with  that  with 
which  St.  Paul  concludes  his  Epistle,  viz.  with  a 
short  discourse  of  the  rich  man's  great  duty  and 
concernment,  which  is  in  these  words  plainly  set 
forth  to  us. 

In  them  we  may  take  notice  of  these  three  gene- 
rals, which  I  shall  make  the  heads  of  my  following 
discourse. 

First,  The  duty  itself,  incumbent  upon  those  that 
are  rich  in  this  world.,  expressed  in  several  par- 
ticulars, "i 

Secondly,  The  great  obligation  that  lies  upon 
them  to  the  performance  of  it,  which  we  may  ga- 
ther from  the  vehemence  and  the  authority  with 
which  St.  Paul  orders  Timothy  to  press  it ;  Charge 
them,  saith  he,  that  are  rich,  that  theij  he  not,  &c. 

Thirdly,  The  mighty  encouragement  they  liave 
to  observe  this  charge ;  for  hereby  the?/  lay  up  to 
themselves  in  store  a  good  foundation  against  the 
time  to  come,  that  they  may  lay  hold  on  eternal 
life. 

First,  1  begin  with  the  rich  man's  duty,  which  is 
here  expressed  in  four  j)oints ;  two  of  them  nega- 
tive, teaching  what  things  he  ought  to  avoid ;  the 
other  two  positive,  teaching  what  he  ought  to  prac- 
tise.   They  are  these : 

I.  That  he  should  not  he  highminded. 

II.  That  he  should  not  trust  in  uncertain  riches. 

III.  That  he  should  trust  in  the  living  God. 
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IV.  That  he  should  do  good,  he  rich  in  good 
worhs,  &c. 

The  first  thing  that  is  given  in  charge  to  all  those 
that  are  rich  in  this  world  is,  that  they  he  not 
highmindedf  fxvj  vxpYjXocp^oveTv,  that  they  do  not  think 
too  well  of  themselves  for  being  rich,  and  take  occa- 
sion from  thence  to  despise  others  that  are  in  meaner 
circumstances  than  they.  They  are  not  to  value 
themselves  a  jot  the  more,  or  to  think  worse  of 
others  upon  account  of  that  outward  fortune  they 
are  possessed  of;  but  are  in  all  their  conversation 
to  express  the  same  moderation,  and  humanity, 
and  easiness,  and  obligingness  of  temper  to  those 
they  have  to  do  with,  even  the  meanest  and  the 
poorest,  as  if  they  stood  with  them  upon  the  same 
level. 

And  with  very  great  reason  hath  St.  Paul  given 
this  caution  to  rich  men  :  for  by  the  experience  of 
the  world  it  hath  been  always  found  that  wealth  is 
apt  to  puff  up,  to  make  men  look  big,  and  to  breed 
in  them  a  contempt  of  others ;  but  what  little  ground 
there  is  for  this  is  easily  seen  by  any  that  will  give 
themselves  leave  to  consider. 

For  what  doth  any  of  these  worldly  goods  (which 
make  us  keep  at  distance)  really  add  to  a  man  in 
point  of  true  worth  and  value  ?  Do  they  either  re- 
commend him  more  to  God  or  to  wise  men,  or  even 
to  himself,  if  he  have  a  grain  of  sense  in  him,  than 
if  he  was  without  them  ?  Certainly  they  do  not.  For 
that  for  which  either  God  approves  us,  or  wise  men 
esteem  us,  or  we  can  speak  peace  and  content  to 
ourselves,  is  not  any  thing  without  us,  any  thing  that 
fortune  hath  given  to  us ;  but  something  that  we 
may  more  truly  call  our  own ,  sometliing  that  we 
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were  neither  born  with,  nor  could  any  body  hinder 
us  of,  nor  can  be  taken  from  us ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
riches  of  our  minds,  our  virtuous  and  commendable 
qualities. 

A  man  is  no  more  a  fit  object  of  esteem  merely 
for  being  rich,  than  the  beast  he  rides  on  (if  I  may 
use  the  old  comparison)  is  of  commendation  for  the 
costly  trappings  he  wears. 

Secondly,  Another  caution  given  to  those  that  are 
rich  in  this  world  is,  that  they  should  not  trust  in 
uncertain  riches.  This  likewise  is  a  temptation  to 
which  they  are  exposed,  and  our  Saviour  hath  very 
lively  set  it  forth  to  us  in  the  parable  of  the  rich 
man  in  the  gospel,  who  having  got  mighty  posses- 
sions, and  filled  his  barns,  thought  of  nothing  fur- 
ther ;  but  presently  saith  to  himself.  Soul,  take  thy 
ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  thou  hast  goods 
laid  up  for  many  years,  Luke  xii.  19,  <^'C. :  but  the 
conclusion  of  that  parable  doth  sufficiently  shew  the 
vanity  and  ridiculousness  of  this  trusting  in  our 
riches;  for  a  message  comes  to  him  from  God, 
77/0?^  fool,  this  night  shall  thy  soul  he  required  of 
thee,  and  then  whose  shall  all  these  things  be  that 
thou  hast  provided?  It  is  the  greatest  madness  in 
the  world  to  please  or  speak  peace  to  ourselves 
upon  account  of  that  which  we  are  not  sure  to 
enjoy  a  day,  but  we  may,  for  any  thing  we  know, 
Ix*  snatched  away  the  next  moment  into  another 
world,  and  so  must  leave  the  joy  and  pride  of  our 
hearts  to  we  know  not  whom. 

But  supposing  we  had  some  certainty  of  our  lives, 
and  could  promise  ourselves  tliat  we  should  not  leave 
our  wealth  for  some  competent  time,  yet  wc  have  no 
certainty  that  our  wealth  will  not  leave  us.  How 
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prosperous  soever  our  present  circumstances  be,  yet 
we  cannot  ensure  the  continuance  of  them ;  there 
are  a  thousand  accidents  may  happen  every  day, 
which  may  strip  us  as  naked  as  when  we  came  into 
the  world ;  and  we  may  be  reduced  to  the  extrem- 
ities of  those  who  are  now  the  greatest  objects  of 
our  compassion  and  charity ;  and  this  is  that  which 
St.  Paul  in  the  text  insinuates,  when  he  calls  them 
uncertain  riches.  But  what  are  we  then  to  trust 
in,  if  not  in  these  things  ?  This  St.  Paul  shews  in 
the  words  following,  which  make 

The  third  instance  of  the  rich  man's  duty;  Ltct 
ihem^  saith  he,  trust  in  the  living  God,  who  giveth 
to  all  men  richly  to  enjoy.  The  sense  of  it  is  this ; 
Let  them,  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  acknow- 
ledge God  to  be  the  author  and  giver  of  all  that 
they  possess  :  how  much  soever  their  heads  projected, 
or  their  hands  laboured,  or  their  parents  and  friends 
were  kind  to  them,  yet  it  is  the  providence  of  the 
Almighty  to  which  they  owe  all.  The  same  divine 
foresight  and  contrivance  that  feeds  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  and  clothes  the  flowers  of  the  field,  doth  also 
give  them  richly  all  things  to  enjoy ;  and  therefore 
upon  that  providence  are  they  entirely  to  depend,  as 
much  exercising  faith  in  God,  and  reposing  confi- 
dence in  him,  as  if  they  had  no  visible  provisions 
made  for  them  :  and  as  heartily  returning  thanks  to 
their  great  Benefactor  for  every  blessing  they  have, 
(seem  it  never  so  much  their  own  already,)  as  a 
hungry  man,  that  knows  not  where  to  get  a  meal, 
would  to  him  that  should  give  him  a  plentiful  enter- 
tainment. In  a  word,  those  that  have  all  things  in 
this  world  must  as  devoutly  look  up  to  God,  both  in 
gratefully  ascribing  to  him  every  enjoyment,  either 
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past  or  present,  and  in  a  full  trust  and  reliance  upon 
him  for  what  is  to  come,  as  those  that  live  from 
hand  to  mouth ;  since  it  is  the  same  divine  Provi- 
dence that  feeds  and  maintains  both  the  poor  and 
the  rich,  and  of  his  infinite  goodness  gives  to  all 
that  fear  him,  even  to  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich, 
all  things  to  enjoy ;  and  though  to  the  one  more 
plentifully,  yet  to  the  other  perhaps  with  as  much 
content,  though  not  in  so  great  abundance. 

The  fourth  and  last  part  of  the  rich  man's  duty, 
here  mentioned,  concerns  the  right  use  of  that 
wealth  that  God  hath  given  him.  A^ow  the  right 
use  of  riches,  according  to  the  text,  doth  consist  in 
these  things ;  that  those  that  have  them  do  good 
with  them,  that  they  he  rich  in  good  works^  that 
they  be  ready  to  distribute,  icilling  to  communicate. 

If  we  suppose  every  one  of  these  distinct  phrases 
in  the  text  to  denote  a  distinct  thing,  then  we  are 
to  give  this  account  of  the  passage ;  that  St.  Paul 
here  useth  a  gradation  in  his  speech,  begins  with 
the  lowest  and  most  general  expressions  of  charity, 
and  so  goes  on  to  higher  degrees  of  it ;  in  each  fol- 
lowing i)hrase  intending  to  say  something  more 
great  or  particular  than  what  he  had  said  in  the 
former,  which  is  a  most  usual  and  elegant  scheme 
of  rhetoric.  According  to  this  account,  (as  the 
words  are  very  capable  of  it,)  there  are  four  things 
here  prescribed  to  the  rich  man  in  the  use  of  his 
riches : 

1 .  That  he  do  good  with  them,  that  is  the  most 
general  point ;  that  is,  that  he  employ  them  some 
way  or  other  for  the  benefit  of  others.  He  must  not 
live  to  himself  alone,  he  must  design  greater  things 
than  the  getting  an  estate,  or  the  raising  a  family ; 
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if  others  be  not  advantaged  by  him,  he  is  rich  to  no 
purpose ;  and  therefore  it  will  concern  him  to  do 
kindnesses  and  good  offices  where  he  can,  to  be  li- 
beral and  hospitable,  to  oblige  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions all  ways  possible,  to  assist  all  about  him  with 
his  counsel,  to  encourage  them  by  his  example ;  in 
a  word,  to  make  use  of  that  interest  and  reputation 
that  his  fortune  hath  given  him  above  others,  to  do 
kindnesses  to  them. 

2.  He  must  not  think  it  sufficient  to  do  this  good 
now  and  then,  upon  particular  and  more  rare  occa- 
sions, but  he  must  abound  in  acts  of  goodness ;  that 
is  the  meaning  of  the  apostle's  second  expression  of 
being  rich  in  good  works.  He  must  so  study  and 
improve  in  the  art  of  doing  good,  that  his  good 
deeds  do  equal  his  riches ;  nay,  the  words  import 
that  his  true  riches  are  only  placed  in  and  to  be 
measured  by  his  good  deeds.  He  is  not  to  think 
himself  further  rich  than  he  is  rich  in  good  works. 
The  more  plentifully  God  hath  blessed  him  with 
worldly  wealth,  the  more  diligent,  and  industrious, 
and  solicitous  he  must  be  to  do  good  with  it ;  other- 
wise he  is  poorer  than  those  that  perhaps  he  now 
and  then  out  of  charity  relieves.  And, 

3.  Lest  this  doing  good,  and  being  rich  in  good 
works,  should  only  be  interpreted  of  doing  such 
kindnesses  and  good  deeds  that  cost  us  nothing  but 
the  expense  of  our  time,  or  the  employment  of  our 
pains,  or  the  use  of  our  interest  with  others,  the 
apostle  adds  this  further  thing,  that  the  rich  man 
must  be  ready  to  distrihute ;  that  is,  very  free  to 
part  with  his  money,  according  to  the  proportion 
God  hath  blessed  him  with,  upon  every  occasion  of 
real  and  useful  charity:  1.  whether  that  charity  be 
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of  a  more  public  nature,  as,  for  instance,  when  it  is 
expressed  for  the  advancing  religion  and  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  or  for  the  making  standing  provision 
for  the  poor ;  or,  finally,  any  way  for  the  serving  the 
necessities,  or  increasing  the  conveniencies  of  the 
place  where  we  live,  by  any  public  useful  benefac- 
tion ;  or,  2.  whether  this  charity  be  of  a  more  pri- 
vate nature,  extending  no  further  than  to  particular 
persons  that  come  in  our  way,  whom  we  are  con- 
vinced to  be  real  objects  of  it ;  to  these,  likewise, 
we  must  be  ready  to  distribute :  every  poor  neces- 
sitous person  hath  a  right  to  part  of  what  we  have, 
if  we  can  really  satisfy  ourselves  that  our  alms  will 
do  him  a  real  good,  and  will  not  be  any  great  pre- 
judice to  us.  But, 

4.  and  lastly,  the  apostle  adds  another  thing  to 
all  this ;  and  that  is,  that  the  rich  man  must  he 
willing  to  communicate.  If  the  sense  of  this  phrase 
be  different  from  the  former,  it  will  seem  to  import 
yet  a  higher  degree  of  liberality.  It  will  import 
that  rich  men  should  be  of  such  public  spirits,  and 
so  little  esteem  their  wealth  their  own,  that  it 
should,  in  a  manner,  be  made  a  common  thing, 
wherein  all  should  share  as  there  was  occasion. 
This  is  the  notion  of  Koivoovla,  or  communicating,  as 
it  was  used  in  the  beginning  of  Christianity.  St. 
Luke,  in  Acts  ii.  having  told  us  that  the  first  Chris- 
tians continued  in  the  apostles'  doctrine,  and  in 
communicating,  presently  explains  what  he  meant 
by  that  communion ;  All^  saith  he,  ver.  44.  that  be- 
Ueved  were  together,  and  had  all  things  common  ; 
and  sold  their  possessions  and  goods,  and  parted 
them  to  all  men,  as  every  man  had  need. 

God  be  thanked,  the  church  of  Christ  is  not  now 
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in  such  circumstances  that  it  is  either  needful  or 
reasonable,  precisely  to  observe  the  practice  of  those 
times  as  to  this  matter.  We  are  not  only  not 
obliged  to  part  with  the  propriety  of  our  estate,  and 
to  live  in  common,  as  the  first  persecuted  Christians 
did ;  but  we  should  be  highly  indiscreet,  not  to  say 
injurious,  both  to  ourselves  and  the  public,  if  we 
did.  But  this,  notwithstanding  their  practice,  and 
the  charge  here  laid  upon  us  to  be  communicative, 
will  thus  far  oblige  us,  viz.  that  we  Christians  should 
always  retail)  that  public  generous  spirit  that  they 
in  the  first  times  were  acted  with.  We  should  sit 
so  loose  from  the  world,  and  so  unconcerned  in  the 
distinction  of  meum  and  tuum,  that  we  should  make 
it  our  business  to  do  good  with  what  we  have, 
thinking  our  wealth  best  employed  when  it  is  put 
to  that  use.  And  when  the  cause  of  God  and  the 
common  interest  of  our  Christian  brethren  do  re- 
quire it,  we  should  then  as  freely  part  with  all  we 
have,  as  our  predecessors  in  Christianity  did ;  fol- 
lowing herein  the  precept  of  our  Lord  to  the  young 
man  who  came  to  inquire  of  him  what  he  should 
do  that  he  might  inherit  eternal  life ;  and  who  was 
thus  answered  by  our  Saviour,  That  though  he  had 
kept  the  commandments  yet  he  wanted  one  thing 
to  make  him  perfect,  (that  is,  to  make  him  a  true 
Christian,)  and  that  was,  to  sell  all  that  he  had, 
and  give  to  the  poor,  and  come  and  follow  him ; 
and  then  he  should  have  treasure  in  heaven.  Matt, 
xix.  21. 

Thus  have  I  given  you  a  brief  account  of  each 
particular  of  the  rich  man's  duty,  as  it  is  summed 
up  in  the  text ;  and  some  perhaps  will  think  it  is 
severe  enough  :  whether  it  be  so  or  no  I  now  dis- 
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pute  not,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  severely  required  of 
them.  This  we  may  gather  from  St.  Paul's  way  of 
urging  it,  Charge  them,  saith  he,  that  are  rich  in 
this  world  that  they  he  not  high-minded,  &c.  He 
doth  not  say.  Recommend  this  to  them,  as  a  thing 
that  is  very  reasonable  in  itself,  and  will  highly  be- 
come them ;  he  doth  not  say.  Put  them  in  mind  of 
it,  as  a  thing  by  which  they  may  gain  a  great  deal 
of  honour  and  reputation  to  their  religion ;  he  doth 
not  say,  Exhort  and  persuade  them  to  it,  as  a  thing 
that  will  at  last  conduce  to  their  om  n  advantage  : 
but  he  saith.  Charge  it  upon  them,  intimating  that 
there  was  a  necessity  they  should  thus  practise ;  it 
was  a  duty  indispensably  incumbent  upon  all  of 
them ;  and  this  is  the  second  general  point  I  am  to 
insist  on. 

And  certainly  this  order  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy 
is  a  standing  warrant,  a  perpetual  commission  to  all 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  to  charge  the  same  thing 
upon  all  rich  men  in  all  places  and  times.  But  in 
the  ])ressing  and  enforcing  this  charge,  I  shall  not 
so  much  have  regard  to  the  three  former  duties  as 
to  the  last,  which  concerns  the  doing  good  with  our 
wealth,  the  exercising  acts  of  bounty  and  charity  as 
we  have  an  opportunity.  Charge  them  that  are 
rich  in  this  world,  that  they  do  good,  that  they  be 
rich  in  good  works,  ready  to  distribute,  willing  to 
communicate . 

Now  in  four  respects  especially,  rich  men  are  thus 
to  be  charged,  and  a  necessity  lies  upon  them  to 
practise  accordingly  ;  viz.  in  point  of  gratitude,  jus- 
tice, religion,  self-preservation.  If  all  these  put  to- 
gether do  not  make  the  obligation  indispensable,  I 
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know  not  what  will.  I  will  speak  briefly  of  each 
particular. 

First,  If  rich  men  do  not  thus  employ  their 
wealth,  they  are  guilty  of  great  ingratitude.  That  is 
the  least  evil  imputation  they  fall  under,  and  yet,  to 
aajr  ingenuous  man,  it  is  heavy  enough ;  for  to  call 
a  man  unthankful,  is  as  great  a  reproach  as  you  can 
cast  upon  him. 

Whoever  acknowledgeth  the  being  of  God,  and 
owns  his  providence  in  the  world,  must  necessarily 
believe  that  all  that  portion  of  good  things  which 
he  enjoys  in  this  life  doth  proceed  from  that  God 
as  the  author  and  fountain,  though  they  be  imme- 
diately conveyed  to  him  by  the  ministry  of  second 
causes ;  and  his  reason  and  humanity  will  suggest 
to  him  that  there  are  some  returns  of  gratitude  to 
be  made  to  Him  that  of  his  free  bounty  hath  thus 
obliged  him ;  but  what  returns  can  he  make  to  God 
for  his  blessings,  other  than  in  communicating  those 
blessings  among  his  fellow-creatures  ?  To  think  that 
a  verbal  acknowledgment  of  God's  favours  is  a  suit- 
able return  is  against  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind, who  know  that  there  goes  more  to  a  man's 
being  truly  grateful,  than  the  entertaining  the  per- 
son that  obliged  him  with  fair  speeches,  and  profes- 
sions of  his  obligations :  and,  on  the  other  side,  to 
think  of  requiting  God  in  a  proper  sense,  by  return- 
ing real  kindnesses  to  him  for  those  he  hath  done 
to  us,  is  equally  absurd ;  for  all  the  services  we  can 
pay  to  him  cannot  add  any  thing  to  his  infinite 
blessedness.   How,  then,  must  we  express  our  thank- 
fulness for  the  wealth  that  he  hath  bestowed  upon 
us  ?  Why  he  himself  hath  prescribed  the  way  to  us. 
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He  hath  devolved  his  right  to  our  kindness  upon 
our  brethren :  he  hath  deputed  them  to  receive  the 
real  testimonies  of  our  gratitude  to  him,  and  what- 
soever obhgations  we  put  upon  them,  he  takes  them 
as  an  expression  of  our  love  and  thankfulness  to 
him. 

This  our  Saviour  himself  hath  told  us  in  express 
words,  in  St.  Matt.  xxv.  Inasmuch,  saith  he,  as  ye 
have  done  it,  i.  e.  done  acts  of  kindness  and  charity, 
to  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have 
done  it  nnto  me.  And  the  charitable  contributions 
of  the  Hebrew  Christians  to  their  indigent  brethren 
is  by  St.  Paul  styled  a  work  and  labour  of  love 
shewed  to  God  himself,  Heb.  vi.  If,  therefore,  rich 
men  would  not  be  unkind  and  ungrateful  to  him 
that  gave  them  all  they  have,  there  is  a  necessity 
they  should  do  good,  &c. 

Secondly,  The  practice  of  this  must  likewise  be 
charged  upon  them  in  point  of  justice  as  well  as 
gratitude.  It  is  a  piece  of  dishonesty  not  to  do 
good  with  the  wealth  that  God  hath  given  us ;  for 
it  is  falsifying  our  trust,  it  is  an  embezzling  our 
Master's  goods,  and  putting  them  to  quite  other 
uses  than  those  he  gave  us  them  for.  We  are  not 
to  think  that  God  ever  made  a  man  rich  for  his  own 
sake  alone,  for  the  serving  his  own  turnings,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  his  own  private  desires,  without 
respect  to  the  community.  No,  at  the  best  we  are 
but  the  stewards  of  God's  blessings.  A  stock  of 
talents  he  hath  committed  to  all  of  us,  to  some  in 
greater,  and  to  others  in  smaller  j)roportions ;  and 
out  of  this  stock  he  hath  given  us  leave  to  make  a 
provision  for  the  necessiities  and  conveniencies  of 
ourselves  and  our  families ;  but  we  must  not  think 
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all  our  own  that  accrues  to  us,  so  that  it  is  at  our 
liberty  whether  we  will  hoard  it  up  or  spend  it  pro- 
fusely. No,  we  must  have  regard  to  the  rest  of 
our  master's  servants  :  after  we  have  served  our  own 
needs,  we  must  dispense  the  surplusage  among  the 
family  of  God,  otherwise  we  are  false  and  wicked 
stewards,  we  abuse  and  misemploy  our  master's 
talents,  and  a  severe  account  we  shall  one  day  ren- 
der for  so  doing. 

Thirdly,  Men's  religion  and  Christianity  are  also 
deeply  concerned  in  this  point.  Works  of  charity 
are  so  essential  to  all  religion,  and  more  especially 
to  that  which  we  call  Christian,  that  without  them 
it  is  but  an  empty  name  in  whosoever  professes  it. 
Let  men  pretend  what  they  will,  let  them  be  never 
so  orthodox  in  their  belief,  or  regular  in  their  con- 
versation, or  strict  in  the  performance  of  those  du- 
ties that  relate  to  the  worship  of  God,  yet  if  they  be 
hardhearted  and  uncharitable,  if  God  hath  given 
them  wealth,  and  they  have  not  hearts  to  do  good 
with  it,  they  have  no  true  piety  towards  God.  They 
may  have  a  name  to  live,  but  they  are  really  dead. 
An  unmerciful  Christian,  or  a  religious  covetous 
man,  are  terms  that  imply  a  contradiction.  For  the 
satisfying  you  of  this  I  shall  but  need  to  put  these 
following  questions. 

Can  that  man  be  accounted  religious  that  neither 
loves  God  nor  his  neighbour  ?  Sure  he  cannot ;  for 
these  two  things  are  the  whole  of  religion,  as  the 
holy  scripture  often  assures  us :  but  now  the  covet- 
ous man  neither  doth  the  one  nor  the  other.  His 
neighbours  he  doth  not  love,  that  is  certain ;  for  if 
he  did,  they  would  find  some  fruits  of  it ;  unless  this 
be  to  be  accounted  love,  to  give  them  good  words ; 
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to  say  to  a  brother  or  a  sister  that  is  7iaked,  and 
destitute  of  daily  food,  Depart  in  peace,  he  ye 
warmed  and  filled;  when,  notwithstanding^  they 
give  them  not  those  things  that  he  needful for  the 
body ;  James  ii.  14,  &c.  But  this  kind  of  love  St. 
James  hath  long  ago  declared  not  to  be  worth  any 
thing.  And  as  for  the  love  of  God,  another  apostle 
hath  put  it  out  of  doubt  that  the  uncharitable  man 
hath  no  such  thing  in  him.  IVlioso,  saith  St.  John, 
hath  this  worlds  good,  and  seeth  his  brother  have 
need,  and  shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion 
from  him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him ! 
1  John  iii.  17.  For  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother 
whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he 
hath  not  seen  f  iv.  20. 

Can  he  be  thought  a  religious  man,  or  a  true 
Christian,  that  wants  the  two  main  qualifications 
that  go  to  the  making  up  a  disciple  of  Christ,  that 
is  to  say,  faith  and  repentance  ?  Yet  this  doth  he 
that  is  rich  in  this  world,  but  is  not  rich  in  good 
works.  Good  works  are  the  very  soul  of  faith,  and 
it  is  no  more  alive  without  them  than  the  body  is 
without  the  spirit,  as  St.  James  has  expressly  told 
us,  James  ii.  26.  If  we  mean  that  our  faith  should 
avail  us  any  thing,  it  must  work  (or  be  made  per- 
fect) by  charity,  saith  St.  Paul,  Gal.  v.  6  ;  for  though 
a  man  have  all  faith,  so  that  he  could  remove 
mountains,  i.  e.  though  he  be  so  heartily  persuaded 
of  the  truth  of  Christ's  religion,  as  in  the  strength 
of  his  belief  to  be  able  to  work  miracles,  as  was 
usual  in  the  first  times  of  Christianity,  yet  if  he 
have  not  charity  his  faith  is  nothing;  1  Cor.  xiii.  2. 
If  it  be  said  that  the  cliarity  that  vSt.  Paul  makes  so 
necessary  to  effectual  faith,  is  not  giving  alms,  but 
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quite  another  thing;  for,  according  to  him,  a  man 
may  give  all  his  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  yet 
want  the  charity  he  speaks  of :  I  answer,  It  is  true, 
a  man  may  give  alms,  and  very  largely,  and  yet 
want  that  charity  that  St.  Paul  here  so  much  re- 
commends ;  but  then,  on  the  other  side,  none  can 
have  that  charity  that  he  speaks  of  but  they  will 
certainly  express  it  in  alms  and  bounty,  as  they  have 
ability  and  opportunity  :  so  that  for  all  this  sugges- 
tion, alms  and  bounty  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  efficacy  of  faith,  if  there  be  opportunity  of  doing 
them.  The  plain  account  of  this  matter  is  this  : 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  charity  with  respect  to  its  in- 
ward principle  in  the  heart,  which  consists  in  an 
universal  kindness  and  good-will  to  the  whole  crea- 
tion of  God  ;  and  we  speak  of  it  with  respect  to  the 
outward  fruits  of  it  in  the  life  and  conversation, 
which  are  all  sorts  of  good  works,  especially  works 
of  mercy  and  bounty ;  but  both  these  come  to  the 
same  thing  as  to  our  purpose,  for  the  one  always 
follows  the  other ;  wherever  there  is  charity  in  the 
heart,  it  must  of  necessity  shew  itself  in  these  kind 
of  actions,  as  there  is  occasion ;  otherwise  the  cha- 
rity is  not  true,  but  only  pretended ;  for  St.  John 
hath  told  us.  He  that  loveth  (Iv  aXvjOeia)  in  truth 
must  love  (ev  epyu))  in  work  and  in  deed. 

And  then  as  for  repentance,  charity  and  alms- 
giving is  a  necessary  ingredient  to  that  also.  When 
St.  John  Baptist  came  preaching  repentance  unto 
Israel,  the  people  asked  him  saying,  What  shall  we 
do  ?  meaning,  in  what  manner  they  should  express 
their  repentance  :  his  answer  was  this.  He  that  hath 
two  coats,  let  him  impart  to  him  that  hath  none; 
and  he  that  hath  meat,  let  him  do  so  likewise^  Luke 
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iii.  10,  11;  and  suitable  to  this  was  the  prophet's 
advice  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  when  he  exhorteth 
him  to  repentance;  BreaJi  off  thy  sins,  saith  he,  hy 
righteousness y  and  thy  iniquity  hy  shewing  mercy 
to  the  poor,  Dan.  iv.  27;  that  is,  Evidence  thy  re- 
pentance by  thy  almsgiving  and  charity. 

Furthermore,  Can  he  be  either  a  good  man  or  a 
good  Christian  that  lives  in  the  habitual  neglect  of 
that  which  of  all  other  virtues  God  in  scripture 
seems  to  set  the  greatest  value  upon,  and,  contrari- 
wise, practiseth  that  which  God  hath  most  particu- 
larly declared  his  hatred  and  aversion  to  ?  Yet  thus 
doth  he  that  is  not  charitable  with  what  he  hath. 
So  highly  acceptable  to  God  are  works  of  mercy  and 
charity,  that  they  are  declared  to  be  the  sacrifices 
with  ichich  he  is  well  pleased,  Heb.  xiii.  16.  the 
things  ill  which  he  doth  delight,  Jerem.  ix.  24.  and 
blessed  and  happy  are  they  pronounced  that  do 
them,  Prov.  xxii.  9.  xiv.  21.  for  hereby  men  become 
the  children  of  God,  Luke  vi.  35.  and  entitled  to 
his  more  especial  care  and  protection,  Psal.  xli.  1, 
&c.  nay,  so  dear  do  they  render  a  man  to  his  Maker, 
that  the  wise  son  of  Sirach  scrupled  not  to  recom- 
mend the  practice  of  them  in  these  terms ;  Be  thou, 
saith  he,  a  father  to  the  fatherless,  and  instead  of 
a  husband  unto  their  mother ;  so  shall  thotc  he  as 
the  son  of  the  Most  High,  and  he  shall  love  thee 
more  than  thy  oicn  mother  doth ;  Ecclus.  iv.  10. 

On  the  other  side,  if  we  will  believe  the  scripture, 
there  is  nothing  more  odious  to  God  than  the  con- 
trary qualities  and  practices.  The  love  of  money, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  all  uncharitablencss,  is  in 
scripture  called  the  root  of  all  evil,  1  Tim.  vi.  10; 
as  certainly  the  greatest  evils  and  mischiefs  in  the 
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world  do  often  take  their  beginning  from  thence. 
Those  that  are  covetous  are  styled  by  the  name  of 
idolaters,  Eph.  v.  5.  than  which  no  more  hateful  ap- 
pellation can  be  given  to  a  man  in  the  sacred  lan- 
guage. It  is  said  of  the  covetous,  that  God  abhor- 
retli  them,  Psal.  x.  3  ;  which  implies  the  utmost 
aversion  that  the  Divine  nature  is  capable  of  to  any 
sort  of  men  or  things.  The  uncharitable  and  hard- 
hearted men,  God  hath  declared  he  will  have  no 
mercy  on ;  hut  they  shall  have  judgment  without 
mercy,  that  have  shewed  no  mercy,  James  ii.  13. 

Fourthly  and  lastly,  A  necessity  there  is  that 
those  that  are  rich  in  this  world  should  do  good, 
and  be  rich  in  good  ivorhs,  kc.  upon  their  own  ac- 
count :  though  there  were  no  other  tie  upon  them, 
yet  self-love  and  self-preservation  would  oblige  them 
to  it.  I  meddle  not  here  how  far  in  point  of  worldly 
interest  they  are  concerned  to  be  charitable,  though 
even  the  motives  drawn  from  hence  are  very  con- 
siderable. For,  certainly,  charity  is  a  means  not 
only  to  preserve  and  secure  to  them  what  they  have, 
and  to  make  them  enjoy  it  more  comfortably,  but 
also  to  increase  their  store.  No  man  is  ever  poorer 
for  what  he  gives  away  in  useful  charity,  but  on  the 
contrary  he  thrives  better  for  it.  God  seldom  fails, 
in  this  world,  amply  to  repay  what  is  thus  lent  to 
him,  besides  the  other  blessings  that  accompany  his 
store,  and  go  along  with  it  to  his  children  after  him. 
This  I  am  sure  is  solemnly  promised,  and  in  the 
ordinary  dispensations  of  providence  we  see  it  gene- 
rally made  good ;  whereas,  to  the  greedy  and  penu- 
rious man,  all  things  fall  out  quite  contrary;  he  may 
have  wealth,  but  he  hath  little  comfort  in  it ;  for  a 
curse  generally  attends  it,  of  which  he  feels  the  sad 
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effects  in  a  various,  miserable,  and  vexatious  life,  and 
often  in  either  having  none,  or  an  unfortunate  pos- 
terity. 

But  this  is  not  the  thing  that  I  mean  to  insist  on. 
This  world  lasts  but  for  a  while,  and  it  is  no  great 
matter  how  we  fare  in  it;  but  we  have  souls  that 
must  live  for  ever.  If,  therefore,  men  have  any 
kindness  for  them,  if  they  mean  not  to  be  undone 
to  all  eternity,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  they  should 
do  good  with  what  they  kave.  O  that  uncharitable 
rich  men  would  think  upon  that  woe  that  our  Sa- 
viour pronounceth  against  them  ;  Woe  unto  you  that 
are  rich,  for  ye  have  received  your  consolation, 
Luke  vi.  24.  O  that  they  would  seriously  consider, 
and  often  remember  those  words  of  Abraham  to  the 
rich  man  in  hell ;  Son,  saith  he,  remember  that  thou 
in  thy  life  receiveclst  thy  good  things,  and  Laxarus 
evil  things ;  but  ?tow  he  is  comforted,  and  thou  art 
tormented,  Luke  xvi.  25.  Not  that  it  is  a  crime  to 
be  rich,  or  to  have  good  things  in  our  life  ;  no,  it  is 
the  inordinate  love  of  their  wealth,  (to  whicli  those 
that  have  it  are  too  frequently  prone,)  and  their  not 
employing  it  to  those  purposes  of  doing  good,  for 
which  it  was  given  ;  it  is  these  things  that  bring 
these  curses  upon  them,  and  really  mahe  it  easier, 
without  an  hyperbole,  for  a  camel  to  go  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  Luke  xviii.  25.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  tliere  is  no  one  sin  that  can  be  named 
dotii  more  fatally  exclude  from  salvation  than  this 
we  are  speaking  of.  We  never  find  the  prophets  or 
the  apostles  giving  a  list  of  those  black  crimes  that 
will  involve  all  that  are  guilty  of  them  in  inevitable 
destruction,  but  we  are  sure  to  meet  with  covetous- 
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ness,  and  all  the  attendants  of  it  among  them ;  as 
many  instances  might  be  given.  Nay,  so  great  is 
this  sin  of  uncharitableness,  and  not  doing  good 
with  our  wealth,  that  God,  in  the  final  sentence  that 
he  shall  pass  upon  wicked  men,  to  their  condemna- 
tion at  the  last  day,  seems  to  take  no  notice  of  the 
other  sins  and  crimes  of  their  life,  but  only  to  cen- 
sure them  for  this.  Thus  we  find,  Matt.  xxv.  31, 
&c.  that  when  the  king,  having  gathered  all  nations 
before  him,  comes  to  pronounce  the  sentence  upon 
those  on  his  left  hand,  who  are  those  that  are 
doomed  to  everlasting  fire,  there  is  no  mention 
made  of  their  criminal  actions ;  they  are  not  con- 
demned for  fraud  and  oppression,  for  unbelief  and 
irreligion,  for  lewdness  and  debauchery,  though  any 
of  these  be  enough  to  damn  a  man  ;  but  merely  for 
their  not  doing  good,  for  their  not  relieving  the  ne- 
cessitous, and  exercising  other  acts  of  charity  when 
it  was  in  their  power. 

Since  now,  from  these  considerations,  it  doth  ap- 
pear how  necessary,  how  indispensable  a  duty  it  is 
to  do  good  with  what  we  have,  to  be  rich  i?i  good 
works,  to  be  ready  to  distribute  and  willing  to 
communicate;  let  me,  at  this  time,  charge  all  of 
you  that  are  rich  in  this  world,  as  you  would  not 
be  unthankful  to  your  benefactor,  nor  unjust  to  your 
neighbours ;  as  you  have  any  piety  towards  God,  or 
any  care  of  your  own  souls,  that  you  put  it  in  prac- 
tice. And  two  instances  of  this  great  duty,  the 
present  occasion,  and  the  exigence  of  things,  dpth 
oblige  me  more  particularly  to  recommend  to  you. 

The  first  is  the  business  of  the  hospitals ;  the  en- 
couraging and  promoting  that  charity  which  the 
piety  of  our  ancestors  began,  and  whose  examples 
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their  successors  have  hitherto  worthily  followed,  aiiS 
of  which  we  see  excellent  effects  at  this  day  ;  for 
this  we  need  no  better  proof  than  the  report  given 
in  of  the  great  number  of  poor  children,  and  other 
poor  people  maintained  in  the  several  hospitals,  un- 
der the  pious  care  of  the  lord  mayor,  commonalty, 
and  citizens  of  London,  the  year  last  past. 

For  these  so  great  instances  of  charity  what  have 
we  to  do  but  with  all  gratitude  to  commemorate 
those  noble  and  public  spirits  that  first  began  them  ; 
and  with  all  devotion  to  put  up  our  prayers  to  God 
for  all  those  now  alive  that  have  been  promoters  and 
encouragers  of  such  good  works  ;  and,  lastly,  with  all 
cheerfulness  and  diligence  to  follow  these  patterns 
by  liberally  contributing  to  their  maintenance  and 
advancement.  These  are  the  public  banks  and  trea- 
suries in  which  we  may  safely  lodge  that  money 
which  we  lend  out  to  God,  and  may  from  him  ex- 
pect the  interest.  O  what  comfort  will  it  be  to  us 
when  we  come  to  die,  to  be  able  to  say  to  ourselves, 
That  portion  of  goods  that  God  hath  in  his  provi- 
dence dispensed  to  me,  I  have  neither  kept  unpro- 
fitably  in  a  napkin,  nor  squandered  it  away  upon 
my  lusts ;  but  part  of  it  I  have  put  out  towards  the 
restoring  my  miserable  brethren  to  the  right  use  of 
their  reason  and  understanding;  part  of  it  to  the 
amending  men's  manners,  and  from  idle  and  disso- 
lute persons  redeeming  them  to  virtue  and  sobriety, 
and  making  them  some  way  profitable  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  part  of  it  for  the  healing  the  sick,  and  curing 
the  wounded,  and  relieving  the  miseral)le  and  neces- 
sitous;  and,  lastly,  another  part  of  it  towards  the 
educating  poor  helpless  children  in  useful  arts  for 
their  bodies,  and  in  the  principles  of  true  religion 
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their  souls ;  that  so  both  in  their  bodies  and  spi- 
rits they  may  be  in  a  capacity  to  glorify  God  and  to 
serve  their  country.  These  are  all  great  things, 
and  in  which  way  soever  of  them  we  lay  out  our- 
selves we  serve  excellent  ends  of  charity. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  useful  public  cha- 
rity, which,  though  the  Occasion  of  this  meeting 
hath  nothing  to  do  with  it,  yet  the  present  necessity 
of  the  thing  doth  oblige  me  seriously  to  recommend 
to  you.  There  are  few,  I  believe,  in  this  city  either 
ignorant  or  insensible  of  the  extreme  numerousness 
of  beggars  in  our  streets^  and,  unless  care  be  taken, 
their  number  is  likely  to  increase ;  for  this  seems  to 
be  a  growing  evil.  I  dare  not  lay  the  fault  of  this 
upon  the  defectiveness  of  our  laws ;  nor  dare  I  say 
that  the  provisions  made  for  the  poor  are  incompe- 
tent, and  disproportionate  to  the  number  of  them ; 
for  perhaps  the  usual  public  taxes  and  private  free- 
will offerings,  discreetly  managed,  would  go  a  great 
way  towards  the  curing  this  evil,  supposing  the 
richer  parishes  to  contribute  to  the  maintaining  the 
poorer.  But  here  is  the  misery ;  we  do  not  suffi- 
ciently distinguish  between  our  poor,  nor  take  care 
to  make  provisions  for  them  according  to  their  re- 
spective necessities.  There  are  some,  that  by  reason 
either  of  old  age  or  evil  accidents  are  perfectly  un- 
able to  earn  a  livelihood  for  themselves,  or  to  be  any 
way  useful  to  the  public,  except  by  their  prayers 
and  their  good  examples ;  and  to  see  such  go  a  beg- 
ging is  a  shame  to  our  Christianity  and  a  reproach 
to  our  government.  There  are  others  that  are  fit 
to  labour,  and  might  prove  useful  members  of  the 
commonwealth  many  ways,  if  they  were  rightly 
managed :  now  the  true  charity  to  these  is,  not  to 
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relieve  them  to  the  encouragement  of  their  idleness, 
but  to  employ  them,  to  put  them  into  such  a  way 
that  they  may  both  maintain  themselves  and  help 
towards  the  maintaining  of  others ;  and  if  they  re- 
fuse this,  let  them  suffer  for  their  folly,  for  there  is 
no  reason  that  those  should  eat  that  will  not  work, 
if  they  be  able.  A  necessity  therefore  there  is,  if 
ever  this  scandalous  public  nuisance  of  common 
begging  be  redressed,  that  these  four  things  be  taken 
care  of:  1.  That  those  that  cannot  work  be  main- 
tained without  begging :  2.  That  those  that  can 
work,  and  are  willing,  have  such  public  provisions 
made  that  they  may  be  employed  in  one  way  or 
other,  according  as  they  are  capable,  and  every  one 
receive  fruits  of  his  labour  proportionable  to  his  in- 
dustry :  3.  That  those  that  can  work,  and  will  not, 
be  prosecuted  according  to  the  laws,  as  rogues,  and 
vagrants,  and  pests  of  the  kingdom  :  and,  lastly,  after 
such  public  provisions  are  made  for  the  maintaining 
both  sorts  of  poor  that  are  objects  of  charity ;  that 
is,  the  helpless,  and  those  that  endeavour  to  help 
themselves ;  that  all  persons  be  exhorted  and  di- 
rected to  put  their  private  charity  in  the  right  chan- 
nel, wholly  withdrawing  it  from  the  lazy  and  the 
lusty  beggars,  lest  they  be  thereby  encouraged  in 
their  infamous  course  of  life,  and  giving  it  to  those 
who  by  public  order  shall  be  recommended  to  them. 

These  things  I  hope  1  may  without  offence  re- 
commend to  the  wisdom  and  care  of  the  govern- 
ment of  this  honourable  city,  since  there  are  both 
lieads  enow  to  contrive  the  particular  ways  of  curing 
tliose  evils,  and  hands  enow  that  will  be  open  to 
contribute  what  is  needful  to  so  useful  a  work. 
Certain  it  is  the  thing  is  practical)le,  since  it  hath 
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been  and  is  practised  in  some  towns  of  this  nation, 
and  in  several  beyond  the  seas.  And  that  it  is 
needful,  there  is  none  that  has  any  true  sense  of 
charity,  (which  consists  as  much  in  taking  care  to 
prevent  the  miseries  and  necessities  of  mankind,  as 
in  relieving  them ;)  there  is  none  that  hath  any  re- 
gard to  the  reputation  of  our  religion,  or  the  honour 
and  good  government  of  this  city  or  kingdom,  but 
must  needs  acknowledge. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  glories  of  this  city,  that  as 
they  hav^e  been  always  faithful  and  prudent  in  the 
management  of  those  public  charities  that  they  have 
been  intrusted  with,  so  they  have  been  very  ready 
to  increase  and  to  add  to  them.  And  God,  without 
doubt,  hath  blessed  them  the  more  for  this  very 
thing ;  as  indeed  the  best  atonement  that  any  people 
can  make  for  the  many  sins  that  the  place  is  guilty 
of,  is  the  sacrifice  of  alms  and  charity.  And  I  hope 
that  which  condemned  Sodom,  to  wit,  that  there 
were  not  ten  righteous  men  found  in  it,  (that  is, 
men  that  were  of  a  public  spirit,  that  were  truly 
liberal,  and  bountiful,  and  charitable,  for  that  is  an 
usual  notion  of  righteousness  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  there  are  some  passages  in  this  history  which 
make  it  probable  that  it  may  be  the  notion  of  it 
here,)  I  say,  that  very  thing,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  hath 
and  will  preserve  this  city  of  ours ;  because,  as  far 
as  we  can  gather,  there  are  in  it  many  times  ten 
such  righteous  persons.  In  truth,  if  there  were  not 
several  good  men  among  us,  that  by  the  exemplarity 
of  their  lives,  and  their  charity,  do  stand  in  the  gap 
between  the  reigning  sins  of  the  times  and  the  judg- 
ments of  God  that  threaten  us  for  them,  it  would  be 
a  melancholy  thing  to  think  what  would  become  of 
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us.  But  so  long  as  God  is  pleased  to  continue  to  us 
a  succession  of  those  that  fear  God,  and  hate  covet- 
ousness ;  that  make  it  their  business  to  do  good, 
and  to  serve  their  generation,  there  are  hopes  that 
he  will  yet  continue  to  bless  us.  And  so  gracious 
hath  God  been  to  our  city  and  kingdom  in  this  re- 
spect, that  (to  the  glory  of  his  name  be  it  spoken) 
whatever  boasts  they  of  the  church  of  Rome  are 
wont  to  make  of  the  charitableness  of  their  religion, 
in  opposition  to  the  penuriousness  of  ours ;  and  re- 
proach us  with  the  bounty  and  mvmificence  of  our 
popish  ancestors,  and  the  barrenness  of  their  pro- 
testant  successors ;  yet  we  may  safely  affirm,  that 
there  have  been  more  public  works  of  charity  done 
in  this  city  and  kingdom  since  the  reformation^  than 
can  be  proved  to  have  been  done  in  the  same  com- 
pass of  years  during  all  the  time  that  popery  pre- 
vailed among  us. 

O  therefore  let  us  go  on  to  do  this  honour  to  our 
religion ;  let  us  go  on  by  our  good  works  to  adorn 
the  doctrine  of  God  that  we  profess.  Let  us  not 
only  equal,  but  laljour  to  exceed  the  piety  and  the 
public  spiritedness  of  our  forefathers.  Let  every 
one,  both  magistrates  and  people,  in  their  several 
capacities,  be  zealous  and  vigorous  both  in  consult- 
ing, in  contriving,  and  in  acting  for  the  public  good 
as  much  as  is  possible. 

And  for  your  greater  encouragement  thus  to  do, 
let  it  be  remembered,  in  the  last  place,  that  besides 
the  outward  advantages,  both  public  and  private, 
that  we  reap  by  !)cing  charitable,  this  is  the  best 
course  we  can  take  to  secure  our  everlasting  happi- 
ness in  the  world  to  come.  For  to  do  good  with 
our  wealth,  to  he  rich  in  good  woH'Sy  to  be  ready 
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to  distribute^  willing  to  communicate^  is  (as  the 
apostle  in  the  text  tells  us)  the  waij  to  lay  up  to 
ourselves  in  store  a  good  foundation  against  the 
time  to  come,  that  we  ma]j  lay  hold  on  eternal  Ivfe. 
And  this  is  the  third  thing  I  am  to  insist  on  from 
the  text. 

I  mean  not  here  to  trouble  you  with  the  criti- 
cisms about  the  word  OefxeXiog  in  the  text,  by  dis- 
puting whether  it  should  be  rendered  foundation, 
as  it  is  in  our  translation  ;  though  to  lay  up  a  foun- 
dation seems  an  unusual  way  of  speaking;  we  do 
not  lay  up  foundations,  but  build  upon  them :  or 
whether  the  word  should  be  taken  to  signify  the 
bond  or  the  evidence  that  God  hath  given  us  for  the 
performance  of  his  part  of  the  covenant ;  as  it  is 
used  by  this  apostle  elsewhere,  where  he  tells  us 
that  the  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure,  having 
this  seal,  2  Tim.  ii.  19 ;  that  is  to  say,  that  cove- 
nant or  indenture  that  God  hath  made  with  man- 
kind standeth  sure,  and  hath  this  seal  put  to  it ;  for 
men  do  not  put  seals  to  foundations,  but  to  cove- 
nants :  or  lastly,  w  hether  the  word  should  be  ren- 
dered a  treasure,  so  as  to  read  the  text  thus,  laying 
iq)  to  themselves  a  good  treasure  against  the  time 
to  come,  that  they  may  lay  hold  on  eternal  lifo. 
The  original  word,  say  the  learned,  (vide  Dr.  Ham- 
mond in  loc.)  is  capable  of  being  translated  all  these 
ways,  and  the  last  seems  as  natural  as  any ;  for  to 
lay  up  treasure  to  ourselves  against  the  time  to 
come,  is  a  proper  way  of  speaking,  and  that  which 
our  Saviour  frequently  useth  in  that  very  thing  we 
are  here  treating  of  But  it  matters  not  much 
which  of  them  to  pitch  upon,  for  they  all  come  to 
one  sense ;  and  that  is  this,  That  to  be  very  cha- 
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ritable  in  this  world  is  a  good  means  to  secure  to 
ourselves  a  title  to  eternal  happiness  in  the  next. 

But  to  prevent  all  misunderstanding  that  may 
happen  of  this  point,  I  desire,  before  I  speak  directly 
to  it,  to  premise  these  two  things. 

First,  Though  we  do  maintain  with  the  ancient 
church  the  efficacy  of  charity  and  good  works  for 
the  furthering  a  man's  salvation,  yet  we  utterly  re- 
ject those  doctrines  which  the  modern  Romanists 
have  advanced  in  this  matter.  The  popish  doctrines 
about  good  works  are  these  three  following ;  That 
good  works  are  meritorious ;  do  deserve  the  favour 
and  the  reward  of  God  Almighty.  Again  :  That  the 
surplusage  of  a  man's  good  works,  that  is  to  say, 
the  merits  of  so  many  of  his  good  deeds  as  are  over 
and  above  what  is  sufficient  to  save  his  own  soul, 
may,  by  the  church,  be  dispensed  out  to  the  benefit 
of  others,  they  being  part  of  the  church's  treasure ; 
and  upon  this  foundation  they  ground  their  indulg- 
ences. And  lastly,  That  good  works,  i.  e.  the  alms 
of  dying  persons,  that  are  given  to  the  church  or 
clergy,  will,  by  the  means  of  the  masses  and  dirges 
that  they  purchase  to  be  said  for  them,  be  effectual 
for  the  freeing  their  souls  out  of  the  torments  of 
purgatory.  These  are  the  popish  doctrines  con- 
cerning good  works,  which  we  all  justly  reject  as 
having  no  foundation  in  scripture  or  good  antiquity; 
and  being  apparently  contrived  for  the  promoting 
their  secular  gain  and  advantage.  But  then  as  for 
the  necessity  or  the  conduciveness  of  good  works  to 
a  man's  salvation,  which  is  all  we  here  plead  for, 
I  know  no  good  protestant  but  doth  as  earnestly 
contend  for  it  as  any  of  that  communion. 

Secondly,  Whatever  efficacy  we  attribute  to  works 
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of  charity,  as  a  means  for  the  obtaining  eternal  life, 
we  would  not  be  understood  hereby  to  exclude  the 
necessary  concurrence  of  other  virtues  and  graces  to 
that  end.  It  doth  not  from  hence  follow,  that  it  is 
an  indifferent  matter  what  religion  a  man  is  of,  or 
what  kind  of  life  he  leads,  if  he  be  but  mighty  boun- 
tiful to  the  poor,  and  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  his 
life :  no,  how  acceptable  to  God  soever  the  sacrifice 
of  alms  and  charity  be,  yet  we  are  not  to  expect  it 
shall  be  available  to  our  salvation,  unless  it  proceed 
from  a  pure  heart,  and  be  offered  with  a  lively  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ,  and  accompanied  with  a  sincere  en- 
deavour to  obey  all  God's  commandments.  Eternal 
happiness  is  not  proposed  in  the  gospel  as  a  reward 
of  any  one  single  virtue,  no  not  of  the  greatest,  but 
of  all  of  them  together,  if  indeed  tliere  can  be  any 
true  virtue  where  there  is  not  a  conjunction  of  all ; 
1  say,  if  there  can  be,  for  St.  James  seems  to  affirm 
that  there  cannot :  WJiosoever,  saith  he,  shall  keep 
the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he  is 
guilty  of  all,  James  ii.  10. 

But  now  having  said  this  by  way  of  caution,  to 
jn-event  all  occasion  that  any  may  take  from  our  so 
earnestly  pressing  charity,  to  undervalue  and  neglect 
other  duties;  it  cannot  be  denied,  on  the  other  side, 
that  very  great  effects  are  by  our  Saviour  and  his 
apostles  ascribed  to  this  virtue,  with  respect  to  men's 
salvation  in  the  other  world. 

In  the  sixth  of  St.  Luke,  ver.  30.  35,  our  Lord 
thus  adviseth  ;  Love,  saith  he,  your  enemies,  give 
to  him  that  asketh,  do  good,  and  lend,  hoping  for 
nothing  again,  so  shall  your  reward  he  great, 
and  ye  shall  he  the  children  ofthe  Highest.  Now 
sure,  to  be  entitled  to  great  rewards,  and  to  be  the 
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children  of  the  Most  High,  doth  look  further  than 
this  present  world.  Our  Saviour,  without  dou])t, 
means  the  same  thing  here  that  he  expresses  upon 
the  same  occasion  in  another  place,  viz.  Theij  (those 
that  you  do  good  to)  cannot  recompense  yon^  hut 
you  shall  he  recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the 
just,  Luke  xiv.  14. 

Again,  the  parable  of  the  unjust  steward,  (Luke 
xvi.)  that  provided  so  well  for  himself  against  a  bad 
time  out  of  his  master's  goods,  is  wholly  designed 
to  this  purpose,  and  that  the  application  of  it  suf- 
ficiently shews ;  for  our  Saviour  having  said,  that 
the  lord  of  this  steward  commended  him  for  his  pro- 
vidence, and  care  of  himself,  he  thus  applies  it  to  all 
his  disciples :  JVherefore  I  say  unto  you.  Make 
you  friends  to  yourselves  of  the  mammon  of  un- 
righteousness; (i.  e.  of  these  false  deceitful  riches;) 
that,  when  you  fail,  you  may  he  received  into  ever- 
lasting ha1)itations,  ver.  9 ;  plainly  declaring,  that 
the  best  provision  that  rich  men  can  make  for  them- 
selves against  the  time  of  their  death,  in  order  to 
their  reception  into  the  other  world,  must  be  the 
charitable  actions  they  do  with  their  wealth  while 
they  live  here. 

Lastly,  In  another  place  our  Saviour  saith  the  very 
same  thing  in  effect  that  is  said  in  the  text ;  for  this 
is  his  counsel  to  all  that  mean  to  be  happy  in  the 
next  life,  viz.  that  they  sell  that  they  have,  (that  is, 
when  the  times  are  such  that  it  is  reasonable  so  to 
do,)  that  they  give  alms ;  for  therehy  they  jjroride 
to  themselves  bags  which  wax  not  old,  a  treasure 
in.  the  heavens  where  no  thief  approacheth ,  nor 
moth  corrupteth,  Luke  xii.  33. 

To  these  three  texts  of  our  Saviour's,  I  shall  add 
I  3 
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three  others  of  three  of  his  apostles,  which  speak 
just  to  the  same  effect,  and  with  them  I  shall  con- 
clude. The  first  is  that  of  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews ;  where  having  spoken  most  severe 
things,  and  denounced  no  less  than  hell  fire  against 
the  false  brethren  among  them,  yet  thus  he  comforts 
the  church  to  whom  he  writes ;  But,  beloved,  saith 
he,  we  are  persuaded  better  things  of  you,  and 
things  that  do  accompany  salvation^  though  we 
thus  speak,  Heb.  vi.  9.  And  what,  I  pray,  is  the 
reason  he  is  thus  persuaded  ?  Verily  this.  For  God, 
saith  he,  is  not  unrighteous  to  forget  your  work 
and  labour  of  love,  which  you  have  shewed  to  his 
name,  in  that  ye  have  ministered  to  the  saints,  and 
yet  do  minister,  ver.  10.  It  was  purely  their  charity 
to  the  brethren  that  made  him  have  these  good 
hopes  of  them,  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  salvation. 
Though  that  church,  as  to  other  things,  was  in  a 
very  degenerate  condition,  yet  considering  they  had 
been  laborious  and  diligent  in  the  exercise  of  cha- 
rity, and  still  continued  so  to  be,  God  would  not  for- 
get them;  nay,  he  was  not  so  unrighteous  as  to  for- 
get them.  And  then,  that  which  follows  in  the  next 
verse  is  very  observable  ;  And  we  desire  that  every 
one  of  you  do  shew  the  same  diligence  (to  wit,  in 
the  practice  of  charity)  to  the  full  assurance  of  hope 
unto  the  end,  ver.  11.  If  they  would  have  their 
hopes  of  a  future  life  assured  to  them,  the  way  to  do 
it  was  to  persevere  in  their  diligent  attendance  to 
works  of  mercy,  and  kindness,  and  charity. 

The  second  passage  is  that  of  St.  John ;  Hereby, 
saith  he,  perceive  we  the  love  of  God  towards  us, 
because  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us :  and  we  ought 
to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren.    But  whoso 
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hath  this  ivorJd's  good,  and  seeth  his  brother  have 
need,  and  shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion 
from  him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him  ? 
Mij  little  children,  let  us  not  love  in  word,  neither 
in  tongue ;  but  in  deed  and  in  truth.  And  herebij 
we  know  that  we  are  of  the  truth,  and  shall  assure 
our  hearts  before  him,  1  John  iii.  16,  &c.  I  pray 
mind  that ;  by  our  charitable  disposition  and  doing 
good  to  our  brethren,  by  this  we  know  we  are  true 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  this  is  that  that  will 
assure  our  hearts,  will  give  us  confidence  to  appear 
before  God  at  the  last  day,  when  he  comes  to  judge 
the  world.  And  this  is  a  point  that  the  apostle 
thinks  so  considerable,  that  he  goes  over  with  it 
again  in  the  next  verse,  Beloved,  if  our  hearts 
condemn  us  not,  (i.  e.  condemn  us  not  as  to  this 
point  of  love  and  charity,)  then  have  we  confidence 
towards  God.  And  whatsoever  we  ask,  we  shall 
receive  of  him,  because  we  do  those  things  that  are 
pleasing  in  his  sight. 

The  last  text  to  this  purpose  that  I  desire  may  be 
taken  notice  of,  is  that  of  St.  Peter;  Above  all  things, 
my  brethren,  have  fervent  charity  among  your- 
selves:  for  charity  shall  cover  the  multitude  of 
sins,  1  Pet.  iv.  8.  O  how  comfortable  are  these 
words  !  There  is  none  of  us,  even  the  best,  but  hath 
a  multitude  of  sins  to  answer  for ;  by  what  means 
now  must  we  obtain  that  these  sins  shall  be  covered? 
that  is,  shall  be  forgiven  ;  for  covering  of  sins  is  the 
forgiveness  of  them  in  the  scripture  language.  Psalm 
xxxii.  1.  Why,  the  apostle  hath  directed  us  to  the 
method  ;  Above  all  things  put  on  charity :  for  it  is 
charity  that  shall  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  Charity 
is  of  that  power  with  God,  that  it  alone  is  able  to 
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overcome  the  malignity  of  many  of  our  sins  and  frail- 
ties that  would  otherwise  do  us  mischief.  If  any 
thing  can  make  atonement  for  the  carelessness  and 
the  many  failings  of  our  lives,  and  prevent  the  punish- 
ment that  is  due  to  them,  it  is  to  be  very  charitable, 
and  to  do  much  good :  charity  covers  a  multitude  of 
sins  in  this  life.  A  great  many  temporal  judgments, 
that  would  otherwise  have  fallen  upon  us  for  our 
sins,  are  hereby  prevented,  and  that  not  only  private 
ones,  but  public  too :  and  I  think  it  no  popery  to 
affirm,  that  charity  will  cover  a  multitude  of  sins 
in  the  other  life  also ;  that  is,  whoever  is  of  a  true 
charitable  disposition,  and  doth  a  great  deal  of  good 
in  his  generation,  though  he  may  have  a  great  many 
infirmities  and  miscarriages  to  answer  for,  yet  if  he 
be  sincerely  virtuous  in  the  main,  and  so  capable  of 
the  rewards  of  the  other  world,  his  other  failings 
will  be  overlooked,  they  will  be  buried  in  his  good 
deeds,  and  the  man  shall  be  rewarded  notwithstand- 
ing. Or  if  he  be  a  vicious  person,  and  so  must  of 
necessity  fall  short  of  the  glory  that  shall  be  re- 
vealed; yet  still  in  proportion,  the  good  he  hath 
done  in  his  life  will  cover  the  multitude  of  sins. 
Though  it  will  not  be  available  for  the  making  him 
happy,  because  he  is  not  capable  of  being  so,  yet  it 
will  be  for  the  lessening  his  punishment.  He  shall 
be  in  a  much  more  supportable  condition  among  the 
miserable,  than  those  that  have  been  unmerciful,  or 
cruel,  or  uncharitable  in  their  lives.  O  therefore 
what  remains,  but  that,  considering  all  these  things, 
we  should  he  steadfast,  unmoveahle^  always  abound- 
ing in  these  works  of  the  Loi^d,  forasmuch  as  we 
know  that  our  labour  shall  not  be  in  vain  in  the 
Lord  ^  1  Cor.  xv.  58.  Giving  all  diligence  to  add  to 
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faith  virtue;  and  to  virtue  knowledge ;  and  to  know- 
ledge temperance;  and  to  temperance  patience; 
and  to  patience  godliness ;  and  to  godliness  bro- 
therly kindness ;  and  to  brotherly  kindness  charity^ 
2  Pet.  i.  5,  &c.  By  our  good  works,  making  our  call- 
ing and  election  stire,  (so  some  copies  have  the 
10th  verse  of  2  Pet.  i.)  that  doi?ig  these  things  we 
may  never  fall:  but  an  entrance  may  be  ministered 
to  us  abundantly  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  ver.  10, 11. 
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Psalm  cxii.  4. 
To  the  upright  there  ariseth  light  in  the  darkness : — 

Godliness,  saith  St.  Paul,  /lat/i  the  promise 
of  this  life,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come, 
1  Tim.  iv.  8.  Of  this  proposition  of  his,  the  Psalm 
we  have  now  before  us  may  seem  to  be  an  explica- 
tion or  paraphrase. 

For  in  this  Psalm  two  things  are  designed,  a  de- 
scription of  the  pious  man,  and  a  description  of  his 
blessedness  in  this  life  :  each  of  which  is  done  in  five 
instances  or  particulars. 

The  terms  wherein  the  pious  man  is  here  described 
are  these  following. 

First,  He  is  one  that  feareth  God,  and  greatly 
delighteth  in  his  commandments,  ver.  1. 

Secondly,  He  is  one  that  is  righteous  and  uptight 
in  his  conversation,  ver.  4.  and  6. 

Thirdly,  He  is  one  that  is  prudent  and  discreet  in 
the  managing  of  his  affairs,  ver.  5.  He  guideth  his 
affairs  with  discretion. 

Fourthly,  He  is  one  whose  heat^t  is  fixed,  trusting 
in  the  Lord,  ver.  7. 

Lastly,  He  is  one  that  is  extremely  charitable.  He 
is  gracious  and  full  of  compassion,  ver.  4.  He 
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sheweth  favour,  and  lendeth,  ver.  5.  He  hath  dis- 
persed, he  hath  given  to  the  i^oor,  ver.  9. 

Now  the  blessedness  of  such  a  man  as  this,  as  to 
this  life,  is  described  in  the  five  instances  following. 

The  first  of  which  is,  a  great  and  happy  posterity; 
thus^  ver.  2,  His  seed  shall  he  mighty  upon  earth  : 
the  generation  of  the  upright  shall  he  Messed. 

The  second  is,  a  plentiful  and  an  ample  fortune ; 
thus,  in  the  third  verse,  Riches  and  plenteousness 
shall  he  in  his  house. 

The  third  is,  a  lasting  fame  and  reputation ;  thus 
again  in  the  third  verse,  His  righteousness  remain- 
eth  for  ever ;  and  likewise  in  the  sixth  verse,  He 
shall  he  had  in  everlasting  rememhrance. 

The  fourth  is,  honour,  and  power,  and  dignity, 
even  such  as  shall  excite  the  envy  of  the  wicked ; 
thus,  in  the  ninth  verse.  His  horn  shall  he  exalted 
with  honour.  The  iviched  shall  see  it,  and  shall  he 
grieved,  &c. 

The  fifth  is,  great  safety  and  peace  in  the  midst 
of  dangerous  and  troublesome  times :  thus  in  the 
text,  To  the  upright  there  ariseth  light  in  the  dark- 
ness, i.  e.  ligiit  in  the  greatest  straits  and  difficul- 
ties ;  for  that  is  the  meaning  of  darkness  in  this 
place.  Times  of  darkness,  in  the  scripture  lan- 
guage, are  evil,  and  difficult,  and  dangerous  times. 
I  Now,  upon  account  of  this  light  that  ariseth  to  the 
upright  man  in  evil  times,  it  comes  to  pass  as  it  fol- 
loweth,  ver.  6,  7,  8,  that  such  a  one  shall  not  he 
moved  for  ever,  neither  shall  he  he  afraid  of  evil 
tidings,  for  his  heart  is  established,  and  he  shall 
not  shrink,  until  he  see  his  desire  upon  his  enemies; 
or,  as  the  Chaldee  perhaps  better  renders  it,  /////// 
he  see  redemption  in  distress. 
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This  is  the  just  analysis  of  the  whole  Psalm.  Now 
of  these  several  characters  whereby  the  pious  man  is 
described,  I  have  pitched  upon  that  of  his  upright- 
ness, to  give  an  account  of,  and  to  recommend  to  you 
at  this  time.  And  of  the  several  instances  of  the 
blessedness  of  such  a  man,  I  have  pitched  upon  that 
of  safety  and  peace  in  the  midst  of  perilous  and 
troublesome  times.  These  two  points  I  have  chosen 
to  entertain  you  upon,  as  judging  them  most  suit- 
able to  the  present  occasion  and  to  our  present  cir- 
cumstances. And  we  find  them  both  joined  toge- 
ther in  the  words  of  the  text,  To  the  upright  there 
ariseth  light  in  the  darkness. 

Here  then  we  have  two  things  to  consider.  First, 
the  person  to  whom  the  promise  here  made,  or  the 
blessedness  here  mentioned,  doth  belong;  it  is  the 
upinght  man.  Secondly,  the  promise,  or  the  bless- 
edness itself ;  it  is  light  in  times  of  darkness. 

I  begin  with  the  character  of  the  person  to  whom 
this  promise  is  made ;  he  is  the  upright  man,  or,  as 
in  our  more  common  language  we  express  him,  the 
honest  man,  the  man  of  integrity.  We  all  know  so 
well  what  is  meant  by  these  words,  that  it  would 
render  the  thing  more  difficult  to  offer  critically  to 
give  light  to  them.  As  all  those  general  terms 
whereby  a  man's  whole  duty  is  expressed  in  scrip- 
ture have  their  several  respects  and  considerations, 
which  difference  them  one  from  the  other,  though 
they  be  all  equally  comprehensive,  so  hath  this  term 
of  uprightness.  That  which  it  immediately  and  par- 
ticularly respects  is  the  goodness  of  a  man's  prin- 
ciples, and  the  suitableness  of  his  actions  to  them. 
Or  thus,  the  conformity  of  a  man's  mind  to  the  eter- 
nal rules  of  righteousness,  and  the  conformity  of  his 
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actions  to  the  principles  of  his  mind.  This  is  that 
upon  account  of  which  any  person  is  denominated 
upright,  and  contrary  to  this  is  all  hypocritical  and 
partial  dealings  in  matters  of  our  duty.  So  that  if 
we  would  give  the  definition  of  an  upright  man,  it 
should  be  in  such  terms  a§  these :  He  is  a  man  that 
in  all  things  follows  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 
Or,  he  is  one  that  makes  his  duty  the  rule  of  his 
actions.  Or,  he  is  one  that  always  proposeth  to 
himself  righteous  ends,  and  pursues  those  ends  in 
righteous  ways. 

This  is  the  general  description  of  the  upright 
man.  But  for  the  more  lively  display  of  him,  and 
the  rendering  him,  as  more  amiable,  so  more  imitable, 
it  will  be  fit  that  we  represent  him  a  little  more  par- 
ticularly under  those  several  respects  and  capacities 
in  which  his  uprightness  is  principally  seen  and  ex- 
pressed. 

And  here  we  must  consider  him  with  respect  to 
God,  and  with  respect  to  men.  Under  the  former 
i  consideration  we  are  to  view  his  religion,  under  the 
latter  his  civil  conversation. 

And  none  ought  to  be  surprised,  that  in  the  cha- 
racter of  an  upright  man  we  take  notice  of  his  reli- 
gious carriage  towards  God.  For,  in  truth,  that  is  a 
point  which  is  essentially  necessary  to  uprightness. 
He,  saith  Solomon,  that  wcdketh  in  uprightness 
feureth  the  Ijord,  Prov.  xiv.  2.  Indeed,  take  away 
religion  and  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  foundation  of 
upriglitness  is  destroyed.  For  all  the  principles  of 
conscience,  and  all  the  obligation  to  live  up  to  those 
princii)les,  is  thereby  taken  away.  He  that  hath  no 
sense  of  God  and  religion  can  never  think  himself 
bound  to  observe  any  rules  in  his  actions  and  beha- 
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vioiir,  but  what  are  subservient  to  the  carrying  on 
his  private  sensual  worldly  interest :  and  consequent- 
ly, whatever  is  inconsistent  with  that,  be  it  never  so 
base  and  vile  and  injurious,  he  cannot  take  himself, 
in  point  of  duty,  obliged  to  stick  at  it,  when  he  hath 
the  least  temptation  to  it.  The  result  of  which  is, 
that  he  may  commit  all  the  villainies  in  the  world, 
and  yet  think  himself  as  innocent,  and  his  actions  as 
commendable,  as  if  he  had  been  nev^er  so  honest  and 
virtuous. 

He  therefore  that  is  an  upright  man,  hath  a  se- 
rious and  hearty  sense  of  God  and  religion  upon  his 
spirit,  and  is  above  all  things  careful  to  preserve  and 
increase  that  sense.  But  then  his  conduct  in  this 
affair  is  much  different  from  that  of  ordinary  pre- 
tenders to  religion. 

For  he  is  a  man  that  doth  not  content  himself 
with  a  mere  speculative  belief,  or  an  outward  pro- 
fession of  the  truths  of  religion,  but  doth  so  far  im- 
press them  on  his  heart,  that  they  influence  his 
whole  life  and  conversation.  He  doth  not  think  it 
sufficient  to  be  orthodox  in  his  opinions,  or  to  be  a 
member  of  a  true  church,  or  to  be  zealous  in  main- 
taining and  promoting  the  right  way ;  but  he  takes 
care  to  live  as  he  believes,  to  practise  suitably  to  the 
profession  he  makes.  As  he  holds  fast  the  form  of 
godliness,  so  he  never  fails  to  express  the  power  of 
it  in  an  innocent  and  a  virtuous  life. 

He  is  a  man  that,  in  the  whole  conduct  of  his  re- 
ligious affairs,  minds  conscience  more  than  any  self- 
ish consideration.  He  takes  not  up  his  principles 
either  out  of  humour  or  passion,  to  advance  his  in- 
terest, or  to  please  a  party ;  but  he  believes  a  thing 
because  it  is  true,  and  professeth  it  because  it  is  his 
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duty.  In  matters  of  religion,  he  hath  the  indiffer- 
ence of  a  traveller,  whose  great  concernment  is  to 
arrive  at  his  journey's  end ;  but  for  the  way  that 
leads  thither,  be  it  high  or  low,  all  is  one  to  him,  so 
long  as  he  is  but  certain  that  it  is  the  right  way. 

And  as  he  doth  not  choose  his  rehgion  out  of 
worldly  considerations,  so  neither  doth  he  quit  it 
upon  such ;  but  is  resolute  and  constant  in  bearing 
witness  to  the  truth  against  all  opposition  whatso- 
ever. As  he  doth  not  make  show  of  his  religion  the 
more  when  it  is  in  fashion,  and  when  it  may  prove 
advantageous  to  him ;  so  neither  doth  he  practise  it 
the  less  when  it  may  prove  ignominious  or  danger- 
ous. He  is  obstinately  tenacious  of  his  principles, 
when  he  knows  them  to  be  good ;  and  prepared  to 
endure  the  utmost  extremities,  rather  than  violate 
the  laws  and  dictates  of  his  conscience. 

He  is  a  man  that  thinks  reUgion  too  sacred  a 
thing  to  be  prostituted  to  mean  purposes  ;  and  there- 
fore he  never  useth  it  as  an  instrument  for  the  serv- 
ing a  turn,  never  makes  it  a  cloak  for  the  covering 
a  private  end,  though  he  were  sure  he  could  com- 
pass his  designs  by  it.  He  knows  that  the  greatest 
impostures  have  lain  hid  under  this  mask,  and  by 
such  artifices  God  hath  been  often  made  a  patron  of 
the  most  horrid  villainies. 
I  He  is  a  man  that  doth  not  place  his  religion  in 
'  outward  forms  and  services,  or  in  little  cheap  duties 
that  cost  him  nothing.  He  hath  a  nobler  sense  of 
God,  than  to  think  that  such  things  can  alone  re- 
commend us  to  him :  and  therefore  his  principal 
concernment  is  about  the  great  indispensable  duties 
of  Christianity,  the  iceig/iticr  matters  of  the  lau\ 
\  justice,  and  mercy,  and  faith,  Matt,  xxiii.  23.  He 
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hath  the  everlasting  notions  and  differences  of  good 
and  evil  deeply  engraven  in  his  heart ;  and  in  the 
practising  or  the  avoiding  them  he  chiefly  lays  out 
himself 

He  is  a  man  that  doth  not  pick  and  choose  out  of 
God's  commandments  which  to  observe,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  rest ;  but  endeavours  uprightly  and  sincerely 
to  observe  them  all.  He  calls  no  sin  little,  because 
his  temper  inclines  him  to  it,  or  the  course  of  his 
life  leads  him  more  frequently  into  the  temptations 
of  it ;  but  he  hath  an  hearty  uniform  aversion  to 
every  thing  that  is  evil.  He  holds  no  secret  friend- 
ship or  correspondence  with  any  enemy  of  God ;  but 
fights  as  resolutely  against  his  most  agreeable  and 
most  gainful  sins,  as  those  that  he  hath  less  tempta- 
tions to  upon  those  accounts. 

He  is  a  hearty  enemy  to  all  factions  in  religion, 
as  knowing  the  life  and  soul  of  Christianity  is  often 
eaten  out  by  them.  All  dividing  principles  he  ab- 
hors ;  and  as  much  as  he  loves  truth,  he  is  not  less 
concerned  for  peace.  And  he  is  better  pleased  with 
one  instance  of  his  charity  in  composing,  or  his  zeal 
in  suppressing  religious  differences,  than  with  twenty 
of  his  skill  and  abilities  in  disputing  them.  For  he 
knows  that  love  is  more  acceptable  to  God  than  a 
right  opinion ;  and  "  to  be  a  martyr,  rather  than  di- 
"  vide  and  rend  the  church,  is  not  less  glorious  than 
"  to  be  a  martyr  for  refusing  to  offer  sacrifice  to 
"  idols."  D'lonys.  Alex,  in  Eiiseh. 

Lastly,  He  is  a  man  religious  without  noise ;  and 
uses  no  little  arts  to  make  his  piety  taken  notice  of 
in  the  world.  For  he  seeks  not  the  })raise  of  men 
in  any  thing  he  dotli,  but  studies  to  approve  liimself 
to  God  only.    And  therefore  he  is  as  careful  of  his 
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thoughts  as  of  his  actions ;  and  hath  the  same  fear 
of  God  and  regard  of  his  duty  when  no  man  sees 
him,  as  when  he  is  in  the  most  public  places. 

These  are  the  great  strokes  of  uprightness  as  to 
religion.  And  whoever  makes  good  these  charac- 
ters may  unquestionably  conclude  of  himself,  that 
he  is  an  honest  man  to  God-ward,  a  true  Israelite 
indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no  guile. 

Come  we  now,  in  the  second  place,  to  take  a  view 
of  the  upright  man  in  his  civil  conversation  ;  to  give 
some  account  of  him  with  reference  to  his  carriage 
and  demeanour  amongst  men.  And  here  again  we 
must  consider  him  under  two  capacities ;  as  a  pri- 
vate person,  and  as  a  magistrate. 

And  first,  as  a  private  person,  the  general  rule  by 
which  he  frames  and  models  his  whole  conversation, 
is  such  a  prudent  and  diligent  care  of  himself,  and 
his  own  good,  as  is  not  only  consistent  with,  but 
doth  effectually  tend  to  promote  the  good  and  hap- 
piness of  all  others  that  he  deals  with.  This  is  the 
fundamental  principle  which  he  lays  down  to  ob- 
serve in  all  his  commerce  with  mankind.  For  he 
considers  that  every  man  in  the  world  hath  a  right 
to  be  happy  as  well  as  himself :  and  he  considers, 
that,  as  things  are  so  contrived,  that  he  cannot  be 
happy  without  the  assistance  of  others,  so  it  is  infi- 
nitely reasonable  that  he  in  like  manner  should  con- 
tribute his  endeavours  to  the  making  them  happy 
also.  These  now  being  the  main  principles  of  his 
mind,  he  takes  care  in  his  whole  conversation  that 
his  actions  and  carriage  be  suitable  to  them,  and  bear 
some  proportion  with  them. 

And  therefore  we  may  be  sin-e  that  he  is  a  man 
exactly  just  in  all  his  dealings,  and  would  not  know- 
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ingly  do  the  least  wrong  or  injury  to  any,  though  he 
could  gain  never  so  much  by  it,  and  were  he  never 
so  secure  that  he  could  do  it  without  discovery. 

He  is  a  man  that,  where  he  is  trusted,  is  faithful 
to  the  uttermost ;  never  making  advantages  of  men's 
credulity,  nor  abusing  the  confidence  they  repose  in 
him. 

He  is  one  that,  in  point  of  fair  dealing  between 
man  and  man,  is  severe  even  to  scrupulosity ;  and 
he  would  rather  sit  down  with  loss,  than  serve  his 
own  ends  by  any  practice  that  hath  but  a  bad  re- 
port, that  hath  but  even  the  appearance  or  suspicion 
of  evil  in  it ;  though  in  the  mean  time  he  knows 
that  what  is  got  by  such  practices  is  by  some  men 
accounted  lawful  gain. 

He  is  a  man  of  great  candour  and  sweetness,  and 
obligingness  in  his  behaviour ;  but  withal,  as  on  one 
hand  he  is  careful  not  to  run  himself  into  inconve- 
niencies  by  his  good  nature,  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  kindness  and  good-will  he  professeth  to  all  about 
him  is  more  than  a  compliment,  or  a  semblance  of 
his  countenance.  For  his  fair  speeches  are  always 
attended  with  honest  dealings ;  and  what  he  once 
promiseth  he  is  punctual  in  making  it  good,  though 
it  be  to  his  own  prejudice. 

He  is  a  man  that  loves  a  good  name  and  reputa- 
tion as  well  as  any  one,  and  is  extremely  tender  of 
it ;  but  yet  he  scorns  to  make  use  of  any  evil  arts, 
either  for  the  procuring  or  preserving  it. 

And  consequently  he  is  a  man  that  hates  all  mean 
and  servile  compliance,  and  will  neither  speak  nor 
do  any  thing  against  the  sense  of  his  mind  for  the 
humouring  any.  Flattery  and  dissimulation  he  ab- 
hors ;  and  he  dares  speak  his  mind,  when  he  judges 
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it  fit  and  reasonable,  even  though  he  knows  the  doing 
it  will  give  offence. 

And  as  he  is  perfectly  averse  to  all  fawning  and 
flattery,  so  he  is  above  envy  and  detraction.  He 
never  lessens  another  man  to  make  himself  gi'eater, 
nor  looks  upon  the  prosperity  of  his  neighbour  with 
an  evil  eye :  backbiting,  and  carrying  about  idle 
stories,  is  not  the  thing  he  lives  by.  He  puts  a  fair 
construction  upon  other  men's  words  and  actions, 
and  will  rather  conceal  a  real  fault  than  make  it 
worse  in  the  reporting  it.  He  hopes  and  thinks  the 
best  of  all  men,  and  rejoiceth  in  the  happiness  of 
those  about  him.  He  doth  as  much  good  as  he  can ; 
and  that  good  that  is  done  by  others,  he  is  so  far 
from  envying,  that  he  thanks  God  for  it,  as  if  he  had 
done  it  himself 

He  is  a  man  of  great  plainness  and  simplicity, 
apert  and  open,  and  free  in  all  his  carriage.  You 
may  always  know  where  to  have  him,  for  his  words 
and  his  thoughts  always  go  together.  And  though 
he  is  careful  not  to  be  lavish  of  his  speech,  nor  at  all 
times  to  discover  all  his  mind,  yet  he  is  as  careful 
that  what  he  doth  speak  shall  be  agreeable  to  truth; 
and  he  so  speaks  it,  that  those  that  hear  him  may 
take  measures  of  his  mind  from  it. 

He  is  a  man  who,  though  he  be  very  watchful  of 
opportunities  to  do  himself  good,  and  very  sagacious 
in  spying  dangers,  and  avoiding  them,  yet  he  never 
uses  anv  indirect  means  either  for  the  benefiting  or 
securing  himself  He  scorns  to  make  advantages 
of  any  man's  necessities  ;  nor  will  he  undermine 
another  for  the  effecting  of  his  own  designs.  De- 
ceit and  collusion  are  strangers  to  all  his  dealings. 
AI)ove  all  tilings  he  hates  a  trick  ;  and  in  his  ac- 
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count,  to  be  a  man  of  intrigues,  a  cunning  or  a  shrewd 
fellow,  is  but  a  more  genteel  term  for  a  knave. 

In  a  word,  the  designs  he  proposeth  to  himself 
are  all  honest  and  just,  and  such  as  tend  to  the  good 
of  the  community  as  well  as  his  own,  but  to  no  man's 
loss  or  hinderance.  And  the  means  he  useth  for  ac- 
complishing these  designs  are  all  fair  and  regular ; 
and  so  free  is  both  his  heart  and  his  actions  from  all 
imposture,  that  he  cares  not  if  all  the  world  were 
privy  to  them. 

This  is  the  man  that  is  upright  in  his  conversa- 
tion towards  men :  the  man  that  with  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent  joins  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of 
the  dove. 

But  thus  much  of  the  upright  man  as  a  private 
person  :  let  us  now  view  him  a  little  under  a  more 
conspicuous  character.  Let  us  consider  him  as  a 
magistrate  intrusted  with  the  management  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  (which  is  the  second  particular  we  are  to 
insist  on  under  this  head.)  And  here  the  upright 
man  is  still  the  same,  acted  by  the  same  principles, 
pursuing  still  the  same  designs  we  have  hitherto 
mentioned.  Only  his  virtues  have  another  sphere 
and  another  object,  and  therefore  require  another 
consideration. 

The  great  thing  he  proposeth  to  himself,  in  taking 
any  office  upon  him,  is  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
public  good.  The  honour  and  dignity  of  the  place, 
and  the  other  worldly  advantages  that  may  attend 
it,  are  but  secondary  considerations  with  him.  The 
first  is  his  main  design,  which  he  steadily  and  con- 
stantly pursues  throughout  the  whole  administration 
of  his  office ;  the  other  is  never  thought  on  but  with 
subordination  to  the  former. 
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And  therefore,  acting  from  such  principles  as 
these,  we  may  easily  conclude  him  to  be  a  man 
whose  counsels  and  actions  are  not  steered  by  the 
wind  of  popular  applause,  but  by  the  sense  of  his 
duty.  He  studies  not  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
men,  but  to  discharge  a  good  conscience.  He  is 
more  careful  to  be  a  good  magistrate  than  to  be  a 
loved  one ;  though  (so  happily  are  things  contrived, 
that)  in  being  the  former,  he  rarely  fails  of  the  lat- 
ter. 

The  consequence  of  which  is,  that  he  is  a  man  of 
great  courage,  and  boldness,  and  resolution.  He 
dares  to  do  whatsoever  is  fit  and  just,  and  condu- 
cive to  the  public  good,  what  discouragements  soever 
he  meet  with.  Neither  the  menaces  of  the  mighty, 
nor  the  murmurings  of  the  multitude,  can  fright 
him  from  his  duty :  for  he  dreads  none  but  God, 
nor  fears  to  do  any  thing  but  what  is  misbecoming 
him. 

But  then  he  is  a  man  that  doth  not  resolve  things 
hastily,  and  upon  the  consideration  of  a  few  parti- 
culars, l)ut  takes  good  advice,  and  useth  mature  de- 
liberation, before  he  determines  himself.  He  doth 
nothing  precipitately,  but  weighs  all  things  repre- 
sented to  him  as  impartially  as  he  can.  His  ears  are 
open  to  all  parties,  and  he  debates  what  is  said  with- 
out passion,  or  prejudice,  or  prepossession  ;  and  he 
always  considers  more  what  is  spoken,  than  who  it 
is  that  speaks  it. 

He  is  a  man  whom  you  cannot  so  much  disoblige 
as  by  attempting  to  corrupt  him.  Neither  the  re- 
gard of  his  profit,  nor  his  kindness  to  his  friends,  can 
in  matters  of  right  tempt  him  to  act  against  his  in- 
ward sense.    As  to  these  things,  he  is  as  bHnd  as 
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justice  herself,  and  you  may  as  soon  draw  the  sun 
from  his  line  as  him  from  the  steady  and  strict  paths 
of  righteousness. 

He  is  a  man  that  looks  upon  his  office  rather  as  a 
burden  than  a  preferment,  and  therefore  he  is  won- 
derfully solicitous  about  the  well  discharging  it.  His  . 
care  and  study  is  chiefly  employed  upon  the  public ; 
and  he  rather  suffers  the  miscarriage  of  his  own 
affairs^  than  that  the  community  by  his  negligence 
should  receive  any  prejudice.  While  others  are 
doing  their  own  business,  he  is  watching  for  the 
common  good ;  for  he  always  remembers  that  he  is 
a  public  person,  and  that  the  time  and  strength  that 
God  affords  him  are  not  his,  but  theirs  by  and  for 
tvhom  he  is  intrusted. 

He  is  a  man  that  employs  all  his  power  and  in- 
terest, as  much  as  is  possible,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  worship  and  service  of  God,  and  the  defence  and 
encouragement  of  the  true  religion  :  for  he  considers 
God  as  the  first  and  principal  person  to  be  respected 
in  all  governments  and  societies,  as  being  not  only 
the  Author,  but  the  Head  of  them.  And  he  remem- 
bers that  religion  doth  so  much  influence  the  civil 
state,  that  the  happiness  and  ruin  of  cities  and  king- 
doms are  linked  with  the  well  or  ill  management 
of  it. 

And  in  pursuance  of  this  his  zeal  for  God  and  re- 
ligion, he  takes  care,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  to  en- 
courage those  persons  that  are  virtuous  and  good, 
and  to  suppress  and  bring  out  of  credit  all  vice  and 
debauchery,  all  impiety  and  irreligion,  all  faction  and 
disorder,  together  with  the  maintainers  and  abettors 
of  them. 

He  is  a  man  that  effectually  makes  good  Job's 
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character  of  himself,  who  was  also  a  magistrate: 
He  puts  on  righteousness^  and  it  clothes  him :  his 
judgment  is  a  robe  and  a  diadem.  He  is  eyes  to 
the  blind,  and  feet  he  is  to  the  lame.  He  is  a 
father  to  the  poor :  and  the  cause  which  he  know- 
eth  not  he  searcheth  out.  He  breaketh  the  jaws 
of  the  wicked,  and  plucketh  the  spoil  out  of  his 
teeth.  Job  xxix.  14,  &c. 

He  is  a  man  that  looketh  upon  himself  to  have 
a  trust  both  with  reference  to  those  above  him  and 
those  under  him :  and  therefore  he  is  careful  to 
carry  himself  with  an  even  steady  hand,  with  re- 
spect to  both ;  studiously  endeavouring  both  to  pre- 
serve his  allegiance  to  his  prince,  and  his  fidelity  to 
the  public :  neither  invading  the  rights  of  the  one, 
nor  injuring  the  liberties  of  the  other. 

He  is  one,  that,  next  to  the  honour  of  God,  stu- 
dies the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  place  where  he  is 
concerned.  And  therefore,  as  on  one  hand  he  is 
watchful  in  spying  out  dangers,  and  quick  in  apply- 
ing such  remedies  to  them  as  are  proper  in  the  place 
and  station  he  holds ;  so,  on  the  other  side,  he  neither 
takes  nor  gives  the  alarm  upon  every  slight  surmise 
or  |X)pular  apprehension.  He  makes  the  best  of  all 
things  that  happen  ;  and  by  his  prudence  and  mo- 
deration endeavours  to  extinguish  growing  flames, 
rather  than  add  fuel  to  them ;  to  calm  and  allay 
men's  jealousies  and  animosities,  rather  than  to  ex- 
cite and  increase  them. 

Lastly,  to  conclude,  he  is  a  man  that  fears  God, 
that  honours  the  king,  that  is  observant  of  the  laws, 
that  is  true  to  the  government,  and  that  meddles  not 
with  them  that  are  given  to  change. 

Having  thus  given  you  an  account  of  tiie  upright 
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man,  under  the  several  principal  relations  in  which 
he  stands,  1  come  now,  in  the  second  place,  for  the 
comfort  of  all  that  are  such,  and  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  all  others  to  endeavour  to  be  such,  to  set 
forth  the  advantages  and  privileges  that  such  a  man 
enjoys  in  evil  and  dangerous  times.  To  the  upright 
there  ariseth  light  in  darkness. 

Darkness,  as  I  told  you  before,  is  a  word  by  which 
the  scripture  expresseth  any  kind  of  straits,  or  diffi- 
culties, or  adversities.  Thus,  Job  xv.  21 ;  darkness 
is  there  opposed  to  prosperity.  Thus,  Lam.  iii.  1,  2. 
/  am  the  man,  saith  the  prophet,  that  have  seen 
affiiction  hy  the  rod  of  his  wrath.  He  hath  led 
me,  arid  brought  me  into  darkness.  And  thus  like- 
wise, to  name  no  more  texts,  Joel  ii.  2.  the  day  of 
God's  visitation  upon  Jerusalem  is  called  a  day  of 
gloominess  and  darkness,  a  day  of  clouds  and  thick 
darkfiess. 

This  now  being  the  notion  of  darkness,  when  it  is 
said  in  the  text.  To  the  upright  man  there  ariseth 
light  in  the  darkness;  by  light  we  may  understand 
any  one  of  these  three  things ;  that  is  to  say. 

By  light  we  may  understand  light  for  his  guidance 
and  direction  ;  and  then  the  sense  is,  that  in  critical 
and  perilous  times  the  upright  man,  of  all  others,  will 
be  best  enabled  to  order  and  manage  his  affairs. 

Or,  secondly,  by  light  we  may  understand  safety 
and  defence,  as  the  word  is  sometimes  taken  in  scrip- 
ture ;  and  then  the  sense  is,  that  in  evil  times  the 
upright  man  walks  most  free  from  danger;  he,  of 
all  others,  may  expect  security  and  protection  in  a 
common  calamity. 

Or,  tfiirdly,  by  light  we  may  understand  peace 
and  joy,  (as  that  likewise  is  another  usual  sense  of 
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the  word,)  and  then  the  meaning  is,  that  in  evil 
times,  let  things  happen  as  they  will,  though  it 
should  be  the  fortune  of  the  upright  man  to  be 
oppressed  in  the  crowd,  yet  this  happiness  he  will 
always  have,  that  his  mind  will  be  at  perfect  ease 
and  peace ;  nothing  shall  ever  discompose  him  ;  but 
in  the  midst  of  his  suffering  his  heart  shall  be  re- 
plenished with  perpetual  comfort. 

In  any  one  of  these  senses  the  text  may  be  taken, 
and  in  all  the  three  it  fails  not  to  be  made  good  to 
the  upright  man. 

First,  To  the  upright  man  there  ariseth  light  in 
the  darkness,  taking  light  for  guidance  and  direc- 
tion. Be  the  times  never  so  dark,  he  hath  this  hap- 
piness, that  he  is  rarely  at  a  loss  how  to  steer  his 
course.  He  finds  his  way  easily,  when  other  men 
are  quite  bewildered ;  and  he  readily  expedites  him- 
self out  of  such  difficulties  as  those  that  act  by  other 
principles  find  themselves  grievously  entangled  with. 
This  is  a  thing  that  should  mightily  recommend  the 
practice  of  uprightness,  especially  in  evil  times ;  and 
that  it  is  really  attended  with  this  advantage,  must 
needs  be  acknowledged  upon  these  two  accounts : 

First,  To  an  upright  man  his  way  lies  plainer,  and 
is  more  easily  seen  and  discovered. 

And,  secondly,  He  hath  a  greater  light  to  see  it  by 
than  those  that  take  other  measures  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  designs. 

First,  The  upright  man,  of  all  others,  most  easily 
sees  liis  way,  for  it  lies  plain  and  even,  and  straight 
before  him.  Whereas  the  ways  of  vice  and  wicked- 
ness are  extremely  crooked,  full  of  windings  and 
turnings. 

\\'lioever  ])ursues  evil  designs,  and  is  ;»  slave  to 
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base  affections,  must  necessarily  entangle  himself  in 
infinite  labyrinths  through  the  course  of  his  life.  For 
having  several  ends  to  pursue,  and  those  many  times 
inconsistent  one  with  another,  it  cannot  be  avoided 
but  that  in  many  circumstances  he  lights  into,  he 
will  be  extremely  at  a  loss  how  to  behave  himself. 
If  he  go  this  way,  then  will  some  thing  come  to 
light  which  he  studiously  endeavours  to  conceal ;  if 
he  go  that  way,  then  he  disobliges  some  man  or 
some  party  whose  interest  is  necessary  to  support 
him ;  if  he  go  a  third  way,  he  destroys  that  which 
is  his  main  design.  At  what  a  loss  now,  in  such  a 
case  as  this,  must  a  man  needs  be  in  the  determin- 
ing himself?  Upon  what  a  rack  is  his  understand- 
ing put,  to  get  fairly  rid  of  these  difficulties  ?  And 
yet  such  dilemmas  as  these  is  every  one  that  walks 
not  uprightly  ever  and  anon  cramped  with  in  his 
counsels  and  deliberations. 

But  suppose  he  get  well  over  the  present  diffi- 
culty, yet  he  is  but  where  he  was ;  for  upon  the 
next  emergency  of  affairs  he  is  as  much  puzzled  and 
nonplussed  as  before.  The  same  method  will  not 
serve  him  twice  for  the  carrying  on  his  designs.  As 
often  as  new  occasions  arise,  so  often  must  he  alter 
his  counsels,  and  take  new  measures :  so  that  he  is 
always  unsteady,  often  inconsistent  with  himself; 
utterly  unresolved  what  man  he  shall  be,  or  what 
part  he  shall  act,  in  the  next  scene  that  offers  it- 
self 

These  difficulties  and  perplexities  the  man  of  in- 
trigues is  always  hampered  with  ;  and  they  necessa- 
rily arise  from  the  various  flexures  and  turnings  of 
the  way  that  leads  to  his  ends.  But  the  contrary 
of  all  this  is  the  lot  of  the  upright  man  ;  for  his  way 
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neither  lies  on  this  side  nor  on  that  side,  but  always 
straight  forward.  He  hath  but  one  great  end  to 
pursue,  and  that  is,  to  discharge  a  good  conscience  : 
all  his  other  concernments  are  wholly  regulated  by 
that.  The  consequence  of  which  is,  that  he  hath 
no  clashing  of  interests  to  perplex  his  deliberations ; 
no  little  turns  that  must  be  served,  to  divert  him  to 
the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  but  he  always  looks 
straight  before  him  :  so  that  all  his  resolutions  are 
easily  made ;  most  of  those  difficulties  that  entangle 
other  men  are  quite  cut  off  and  avoided ;  his  coun- 
sels and  his  methods  are  always  the  same ;  and  he 
is  seldom  at  a  loss  how  to  behave  himself  upon  a 
new  emergency.  In  a  word,  his  way  is  commonly 
so  plain,  that  he  stands  in  need  of  little  advice  or 
instruction  for  the  finding  it.  And  this  is  that  which 
Solomon  hath  told  us ;  The  integrity  of  the  upright 
shall  guide  him,  Prov.  xi.  3 ;  for  the  path  of  the 
just  is  a  shining  light,  chap.  iv.  18. 

But,  secondly,  if  it  be  his  lot  to  fall  into  such  cir- 
cumstances, where  his  way  is  not  so  plain  but  that 
there  is  need  of  great  advice  and  deliberation  what 
( ourse  to  steer,  as  it  often  happens,  especially  in  such 
times  as  the  text  speaks  of ;  yet  here  the  upright 
man  hath  the  advantage  of  all  those  that  walk  by 
different  principles ;  for  (all  other  things  equal)  he 
has  more  light  to  direct  him  in  the  finding  of  his 
way  than  they  have. 

There  is  this  difference  between  a  man  tliat  walks 
uprightly  in  all  his  conversation,  and  a  man  that  hath 
mister  ends  of  his  own  to  pursue :  the  former  hath 
Uvays  the  free  use  of  his  intellectual  powers,  and 
can  exert  iiis  reason  in  its  highest  perfection,  and  to 
the  Ijest  advantage ;  whereas  the  latter  is  horribly 
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clouded  in  his  discerning  faculties ;  he  hath  con- 
stantly a  mist  before  his  eyes,  which  hinders  him 
from  rightly  distinguishing  the  objects  he  looks  uponf 
and  consequently  occasions  many  blunders  and  mis- 
takes in  the  choice  of  his  way. 

My  meaning  is  this ;  whoever  frames  his  life  by 
other  measures  than  those  of  honesty  and  conscience, 
whoever  intemperately  pursueth  his  private  ends,  or 
is  a  slave  to  inordinate  passions,  let  them  be  of  what 
kind  they  will ;  these  things  do  clap  such  a  bias  upon 
his  soul,  as  renders  him  utterly  uncapable  of  making 
a  right  judgment  of  things  before  him,  and  conse- 
quently must  unavoidably  expose  him  to  a  great 
many  dangerous  errors  in  the  management  of  his 
affairs,  and  this  oftentimes  in  matters  that  have  no 
great  difficulty  in  them. 

Take  any  one  of  the  passions  that  usually  govern 
the  man  that  hath  no  principles  of  conscience ;  let  it 
be  either  fear,  or  envy,  or  revenge,  or  vainglory,  or 
avarice^  or  ambition ;  it  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  see 
how  monstrously  they  distort  his  reason,  and  what 
odd  extravagant  courses  they  put  him  upon ;  and 
this  even  in  plain  easy  cases ;  nay,  though  the  man, 
in  other  things  where  his  affections  have  no  influ- 
ence, be  a  very  wise  man.  One  could  scarce  ima- 
gine the  power  that  these  things  have  over  a  man's 
judgment,  but  that  we  every  day  see  such  strange 
instances  of  it. 

But  now  the  upright  man  is  not  in  the  least  ob- 
noxious to  any  of  these  inconveniencies  ;  for  having 
no  turns  to  serve  but  those  that  are  honest  and 
good,  having  no  private  affections  or  passions  to  be 
gratified,  he  looks  upon  things  in  a  pure  and  simple 
light,  and  not  through  a  coloured  glass.    And  con- 
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^equently  his  conceptions  of  them,  as  far  as  human 
endeavours  can  secure,  are  according  to  their  nature, 
and  his  determinations  and  resolutions  are  suitable 
to  his  conceptions ;  that  is  to  say,  are  reasonable  and 
fit,  and  such  as  become  the  occasion.  As  his  main 
design  is  to  do  in  all  instances  that  which  is  best,  so 
that  design  preserves  him  from  mistaking  in  his  no- 
tions of  what  is  best.  His  reason  and  understand- 
ing are  free  and  at  liberty  ;  and  if  there  do  arise  any 
knot  or  difficulty,  he  of  all  others  is  likely  to  untie  it 
with  the  greatest  ease.  And  this  is  that  which  the 
Psalmist  hath  told  us.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom  :  a  good  understanding  have 
all  they  that  do  thereafter,  Psalm  cxi.  10. 

But,  secondly,  if  we  take  light  for  safety  and  se- 
curity, for  defence  and  protection,  as  it  is  sometimes 
used  in  the  holy  scripture ;  in  this  sense  also  light 

I  ariseth  to  the  upright  in  times  of  darlmess.  For 
such  a  man  may  in  the  worst  of  times,  above  all 
other  men,  promise  these  things  to  himself.  And 
this  is  that  which  Solomon  tells  us,  He  that  icalk- 

j  eth  uprightly  icalketh  surely,  Prov.  x.  9.  And  in- 
deed this  seems  to  [)e  the  thing  principally  intended 
in  the  text ;  the  light  which  is  here  said  to  arise  to 
the  uprigh  t  in  darkness  seem  eth  chiefly  to  resj)ect 
his  security  from  danger  in  the  times  of  a  common 
calamity ;  as  appears  by  what  immediately  follow- 
eth,  viz.  He  shall  not  1)e  moved  for  ever :  lie  shall 
not  fje  afraid  of  evil  tidings :  his  heart  shall  not 

I  shrink,  until  he  see  his  desire  upon  his  enemies. 
Now  this  security  in  times  of  danger  the  upright 
man  may  expect  upon  these  two  accounts :  first,  his 

^    uprightness  in  its  own  nature  (as  things  are  contrived 

I    and  earned  on  in  the  world)  doth  a!)ov('  all  other 
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things  conduce  to  it.  And,  secondly,  he  is  upon  ac- 
count thereof  entitled  to  God's  more  particular  pro- 
tection. 

First,  the  paths  of  uprightness  are  in  themselves 
such  as  naturally  tend  to  secure  a  man  in  evil  and 
dangerous  times. 

For,  first.  They  do  really  contribute  to  the  good 
and  happiness  of  the  public,  in  the  which  every 
man's  private  safety  is  in  a  manner  bound  up.  As 
hy  wickedness,  they  are  the  words  of  Solomon,  a 
city  is  overthrown ;  so  by  the  blessing  of  the  upright 
it  is  exalted,  Prov.  xi.  11.  Every  upright  man  is 
really  a  benefactor  to  the  public ;  for  by  him,  and 
such  as  he,  cities  and  kingdoms  are  supported,  which 
would  otherwise  fall  into  confusion.  The  whole 
body  politic  owes  its  preservation  to  the  virtuous 
care  and  honest  endeavours  of  upright  men.  And 
every  such  man,  in  particular,  reaps  the  benefit  of 
such  his  endeavours  ;  for  he  shares  in  his  own  per- 
son that  protection  and  security  he  procures  to  the 
community.  And  if  he  had  not  been  upright,  as 
the  public  would  have  fared  something  the  worse 
for  it;  so  it  is  certain  he  in  his  private  capacity 
would,  in  the  same  proportion,  have  fared  the  worse 
also. 

But  this  consideration  of  the  conduciveness  of 
honesty  and  uprightness  to  the  good  of  the  pubHc, 
I  direct  chiefly  to  those  that  are  in  office  and  au- 
thority ;  for  really  their  carriage  and  conduct  hath  a 
more  than  ordinary  stroke  in  the  good  or  bad  suc- 
cess of  the  common  affairs.  And  therefore  it  con- 
cerns them  especially  to  look  to  themselves,  that 
they  be  men  of  integrity,  and  keep  a  good  conscience 
in  the  discharge  of  their  trust.    Upon  their  upright 
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j  walking,  the  safety  and  preservation  of  the  public 
I  doth  more  depend  than  upon  the  endeavours  of  a 
I  thousand  private  men.  Though  they  are  but  parti- 
cular persons,  yet  being  vested  with  authority,  their 
conduct  and  management  hath  as  great  an  influence 
upon  the  common  good  or  the  common  ruin,  as  if 
they  were  a  multitude ;  and,  single  as  they  are,  they 
do  in  a  great  measure  carry  the  balance  of  the  pub- 
lic fortune  in  their  hands. 

But,  secondly,  the  conduciveness  of  every  man's 
uprightness  to  the  public  good,  is  not  the  only  con- 
sideration upon  which  it  is  recommendable  as  a 
means  for  obtaining  safety  and  security  in  evil  times. 
For  let  the  pubhc  go  as  it  will,  in  the  worst  of  times, 
j  if  any  man  can  in  probability  be  thought  able  to 
i  shift  for  himself;  if  any  man  can  in  reason  hope  to 
escape  the  violence  and  iniquity  of  the  times  ;  the 
upright  man,  the  man  of  honesty  and  integrity,  is 
likeliest  to  be  the  man  :  I  say,  in  reason  he  is  like- 
liest, and  as  things  commonly  go : 

For  he  of  all  others  takes  the  surest  course  to  pre- 
j  serve  himself,  and  is  least  obnoxious  either  to  the 
malice  or  the  envy,  the  undermining  or  the  rapine, 
of  open  enemies  or  pretended  friends. 

All  knavery  and  dishonest  dealings  set  a  man  up 
for  a  mark  to  be  shot  at ;  but  uprightness  and  inte- 
grity is  a  shield  and  a  protection. 

The  upright  man  doth  so  order  the  course  of  his 
life,  that  he  usually  avoids  all  those  rocks  that  other 
men  split  upon,  and  which  usually  prove  their  ruin. 
The  undoing  of  most  men,  even  in  evil  times,  lies  com- 
monly at  their  own  door,  and  they  may  thank  them- 
selves for  it.  If  they  had  been  sulliciently  careful  of 
themselves,  the  malignity  of  the  times  would  scarce 
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have  touched  them  :  it  is  generally  either  very  great 
carelessness  and  gross  neglect  of  their  own  affairs, 
or  the  lavishness  or  intemperance  of  their  tongues ; 
or  an  ill-gotten  estate ;  or  private  injuries  they  have 
done,  and  private  grudges  they  have  contracted  ;  or 
pragmaticalness  in  other  men's  matters ;  or  factious 
adherence  to  a  party  ;  or  breach  of  trust ;  or  treach- 
ery to  the  public,  or  the  like :  I  say,  it  is  these 
things  that  do  most  commonly  draw  mischief  upon 
men's  heads,  and  lay  the  foundations  of  all  those 
straits  and  difficulties  in  which  they  are  entangled, 
even  in  the  worst  of  times.  But  now  the  upright 
man  doth,  in  a  great  measure,  avoid  all  these  occa- 
sions ;  for  his  principles  do  oblige  him  to  walk  in 
a  way  that  is  diametrically  opposite  to  the  things  I 
have  mentioned. 

The  upright  man  treads  upon  such  sure  founda- 
tions, and  his  ways  are  so  universally  approved  by 
mankind,  that,  as  things  usually  go,  no  man  will 
easily  offer  him  injury,  but  it  will  be  to  his  own  de- 
triment. 

The  rule  he  walks  by  is  such  as  doth  effectually 
procure  him  the  most  friends  and  the  fewest  ene- 
mies, for  he  takes  the  course  to  oblige  all  sorts  of 
men ;  and  consequently  he  cannot  easily  fail  of  find- 
ing those  who  will  use  their  utmost  endeavour  to 
assist  and  rescue  him  when  he  lights  into  any  diffi- 
cult circumstances. 

His  righteous  conversation  is  so  unexceptionable, 
and  so  prudent  he  is  in  the  management  of  his  af- 
fairs, that  those  that  love  him  not  will  not  easily 
find  an  occasion  to  do  him  much  mischief. 

Even  those  that  have  no  acquaintance  with  him, 
yet  have  so  much  concernment  for  honesty  and  up- 
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Tightness  in  general,  that  they  will  study  to  give 
him  what  assistance  and  defence  they  can,  out  of  a 
natural  sense,  that  it  is  fit  a  good  man  should  be 
protected ;  and  that,  for  any  thing  they  know,  his 
case  and  circumstances  may  come  to  be  theirs. 

And  those  that  have  lost  all  sense  of  good  and 
evil,  yet  out  of  care  to  preserve  their  credit  amongst 
men;  (amongst  the  generality  of  whom,  to  be  an 
honest  man  will  always  signify  a  great  deal ;  for 
when  all  is  done,  it  is  impossible  to  extirpate  the 
notions  of  virtue  and  honesty  out  of  the  minds  of 
the  multitude  ;)  I  say,  in  point  of  their  own  credit 
and  interest,  they  are  concerned  to  be  careful  how 
they  oppress  such  a  man. 

But  whatever  become  of  these  things ;  how  in- 
effectual soever  all  human  means  may  be  for  the  se- 
curing and  preserving  an  upright  man  in  evil  times ; 
yet,  in  the  second  place,  he  has  another  anchor  to 
stay  himself  upon,  which  is  more  firm  and  stable, 
and  which  will  not  fail  him,  and  that  is,  the  protec- 
tion of  God  Almighty,  the  care  of  his  particular 
providence,  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

Men  may  plot  and  design,  may  model  and  con- 
trive, may  order  and  manage  things  as  they  please ; 
but  when  all  is  done,  it  is  God  that  governeth  the 
world,  and  either  blasts  their  most  fair  and  hopeful 
projects,  or,  if  he  suffers  them  to  succeed,  turns  them 
to  what  use  and  purposes  he  pleases  :  now  this  God, 
that  rules  and  disposeth  all  things,  (even  the  most 
particular ;  for  not  a  sparrow  doth  fall  to  the 
ground  without  his  will;  and  by  him  the  very 
hairs  of  our  head  are  numhered,)  this  God  hath 
engaged  himself  to  take  care,  in  an  especial  manner, 
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of  those  that  fear  him,  and  walk  uprightly  before 
him. 

He  hath  passed  his  promise  over  and  over  again, 
that  he  will  make  their  righteousness  as  clear  as 
the  light,  and  their  just  dealing  as  the  noonday. 
They  shall  not  he  confounded  in  the  perilous  times  : 
and  in  the  days  of  dearth  they  shall  have  enough. 
Though  they  fall,  they  shall  not  he  cast  down  :  for 
the  Lord  upholdeth  them  with  his  hand.  In  a 
word,  that  he  will  he  their  strength  in  the  time  of 
trouble :  he  will  stand  hy  them,  and  save  them, 
he  will  deliver  them  from  the  ungodly;  he  will 
save  them,  hecause  they  put  their  trust  in  him. 
Psalm  xxxvii.  6,  19,  24,  40. 

It  would  be  endless  to  quote  all  the  passages  in 
the  book  of  God  that  speak  to  this  purpose.  And 
therefore  I  shall  dismiss  this  point  with  that  re- 
markable one,  which  we  find  in  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah,  wherein  we  may  see  both  the  upright  man 
and  his  security  in  evil  times  described  in  very  lively 
colours.  He  that  walketh  righteously,  and  speak- 
eth  uprightly ;  he  that  despise th  the  gain  of  op- 
pressions, that  shaheth  his  hands  from  holding  of 
hrihes,  that  stoppeth  his  ears  from  hearing  of 
blood,  and  shutteth  his  eyes  from  seeing  evil ;  he 
shall  dwell  on  high :  his  place  of  defence  shall  he 
the  munitions  of  the  rocks  :  his  bread  shall  he  given 
him;  his  water  shall  he  sure,  Isa.  xxxiii.  15, 16. 
The  sense  of  which  in  short  is  this,  that  whoever 
walks  uprightly,  and  makes  a  conscience  of  his  ways, 
such  a  man  shall  be  always  under  the  watchful  care 
and  protection  of  the  divine  Providence.  And  never 
will  God  suffer  him  to  fall  into  any  grievous  distress ; 
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but  he  shall  always  have  such  a  portion  of  the  good 
things  of  this  world  afforded  to  him,  as  will  be  suf- 
cient,  not  only  to  make  his  life  supportable,  but 
easy. 

And,  in  truth,  the  experience  of  the  world  gene- 
rally makes  this  good :  honest  and  upright  men,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  most  public  calamities,  fare 
well ;  at  least  much  better  than  those  that  are  not 
so.  In  their  greatest  extremities,  when  they  have 
no  prospect  of  deliverance  from  any  human  means, 
strange,  extraordinary,  unexpected  succour  and  re- 
lief doth  arrive  to  them  :  in  a  word,  that  care  of  the 
special  providence  of  God  attends  them,  that  they 
are  never  miserable,  however  they  may  be  now  and 
then  cut  short  of  their  outward  fortunes. 

But  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  though  piety 
and  uprightness  hath  the  promise  of  security  in  this 
life ;  and  that  promise  for  the  most  part,  and  in  ge- 
neral speaking,  is  made  good ;  yet  there  are  a  great 
many  exempt  cases.  God  may  see  it  fit,  now  and 
then,  to  suffer  an  upright  man  to  be  oppressed,  and 
to  perish  in  a  common  ruin ;  and  this  without  any 
violation  of  his  promises  of  this  kind,  which  do, 
indeed,  respect  no  more  than  the  ordinary  common 
events  and  successes  of  things.  But  yet,  even  in 
this  case,  still  there  will  to  the  upright  arise  light 
in  darkness;  that  is,  light  in  the  third  sense  we 
have  given  of  the  word,  viz.  taking  light  for  peace, 
and  joy,  and  comfort.  And  this  is  that  which  the 
Psalmist  tells  us  in  another  place,  Light  is  sown 
for  the  righteoiis,  and  gladness  for  the  upright 
in  heart.  Psalm  xcvii.  11. 

Whatever  afflictions  come  upon  the  upright  man, 
yet  he  hath  this  advantage  of  other  men,  that  he 
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bears  them  infinitely  more  lightly  than  they  do; 
they  are  really  no  great  disturbance  to  him,  for  he 
enjoys  the  same  calmness  and  serenity  of  mind,  the 
same  peace,  and  quiet,  and  contentment  that  ever 
he  did. 

His  present  sufferings  are  rather  matter  of  rejoic- 
ing and  triumph  to  him,  than  of  discontent  and  re- 
pining ;  for  he  knows  that  they  come  upon  him  by 
the  counsel  and  disposal  of  the  great  governor  of  the 
world :  and  he  knows  that  he  hath  so  sincerely  ap- 
proved himself  to  God,  and  is  so  well  beloved  by  him, 
that  he  should  not  have  been  ordered  into  these  cir- 
cumstances, had  it  not  been  really  for  his  good. 
And  this  consideration  doth  so  effectually  support 
him  under  all  the  difficulties  that  he  hath  to  conflict 
with,  that  he  not  only  sits  down  easily  and  quietly, 
but  is  very  well  pleased  with  the  dispensations  of  the 
divine  Providence  towards  him,  how  ingrateful  soever 
they  may  be  to  flesh  and  blood. 

Let  what  will  happen  to  him,  he  is  full  of  peace 
and  joy ;  for  he  hath  met  with  no  disappointment 
of  his  designs.  His  great  aim  was  to  please  God ; 
and  his  conscience  from  God's  word  assures  him 
that  he  has  done  it;  and  he  hath  nothing  to  do 
further,  but  to  wait  for  the  happy  time  when  the 
secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  he  revealed,  and  every 
man's  counsels  and  actions  shall  be  made  manifest; 
and  then  he  doubts  not  to  receive  approbation  and 
praise,  and  a  great  reward  in  that  day  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  And  so  much  the  rather,  because  this  light 
affliction,  wherewith  he  is  now  exercised,  he  is 
assured,  will  work  for  him  a  far  more  exceeding 
and  eternal  weight  of  glorij,  2  Cor.  iv.  17. 

To  conclude ;  whatever  his  sufferings  be,  he  will 
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live  and  die  in  a  profound  peace,  perfectly  satisfied 
with  all  God's  dealings  towards  him;  and  his  life 
and  death  will  verify,  to  all  that  know  him,  that  ad- 
vice and  observation  of  the  Psalmist;  Mark  the 
perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright :  for  the  end 
of  that  man  is  peace,  Psalm  xxxvii.  37. 
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Luke  xvi.  31. 

— If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  "will 
they  be  persuaded,  though  one  rose  from  the  dead. 

The  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  in  the 
gospel  is  so  well  known,  that  it  is  needless  to  relate 
the  particulars  of  it.  These  words  are  the  conclu- 
sion of  that  parable,  and  they  are  made  the  words 
of  Abraham,  who,  being  in  paradise,  is  brought  in 
as  speaking  them  to  the  rich  man  in  hell. 

The  occasion  was  this :  this,  now  poor  man,  not 
being  able  to  obtain  the  least  comfort  and  refresh- 
ment for  himself,  under  that  unsupportable  anguish 
he  endured,  bethinks  himself  of  his  friends  and  re- 
lations in  the  world,  and  casts  about  how  to  prevent 
their  coming  to  that  sad  condition ;  and  for  this 
purpose  he  begs  of  Abraham  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  send  the  happy  Lazarus  into  the  world 
again,  to  testify  to  his  brethren  what  he  knew  and 
had  seen  concerning  the  state  of  the  other  life ;  and 
to  exhort  them  to  a  timely  repentance,  lest  they 
should  come  into  that  place  of  torment  in  which 
he  was. 

To  this  request  Abraham  thus  answers.  They  had 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  which  did  plainly  enough 
testify  against  their  sins,  and  offered  sufficient  mo- 
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lives  to  them  to  repent ;  and  therefore  there  was  no 
need  of  such  extraordinary  means  as  he  desired. 

But  this  answer  did  not  satisfy  the  miserable 
man.  Still  he  pursues  his  former  request ;  Nay, 
father  Ahi^aham,  says  he,  hut  if  one  went  unto 
them  from  the  dead  they  will  repent.  There  was 
no  resisting  such  an  argument  as  that.  If  Lazarus, 
whom  they  had  all  known  living,  and  now  knew  to 
be  dead,  should  arise  again,  and  personally  come  to 
them,  and  tell  them  in  what  a  sad  condition  he  had 
seen  their  friend,  and  that  they  must  all  expect  to 
run  the  same  fortune,  if  they  did  not  change  their 
course  of  living ;  this  would  come  close  to  them, 
and  be  more  convincing  than  a  hundred  arguments 
drawn  from  the  books  of  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
which  were  written  many  ages  before  their  time, 
and  so  consequently  could  not  be  presumed  to  have 
so  great  a  force  as  an  argument  drawn  from  their 
own  sense  and  experience. 

To  this  reply  of  the  rich  man,  Abraham  peremp- 
torily rejoins  in  the  words  of  the  text ;  If  they  hear 
not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  he 
persuaded,  though  one  rose  from  the  dead. 

To  omit  lesser  matters  that  may  be  observed  from 
these  words,  the  point  which  primarily  and  most 
naturally  seems  to  be  offered  to  our  consideration 
from  them  is  this ;  That  those  who  give  no  credit 
to  a  settled  standing  revelation  of  God  once  well  at- 
tested, or  are  not  thereby  prevailed  upon  to  reform 
their  evil  manners ;  neither,  in  all  probability,  would 
tlicy  be  prevailed  upon  thougli  a  particular  miracle 
was  wrought  by  God  in  order  to  their  conversion  ; 
as,  for  instance,  though  one  should  rise  from  the 
dead  and  appear  to  them. 
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Now  to  satisfy  every  one  of  the  truth  of  this  pro- 
position, it  will  be  abundantly  sufficient  to  make  out 
these  two  things : 

First,  that  there  is  really  more  force  and  weight 
in  a  public  standing  revelation  of  God,  such  as  that 
was  by  Moses  and  the  prophets  here  mentioned,  to 
convince  men  or  to  reclaim  them,  than  there  can  be 
in  a  private  miracle,  though  I  see  it  with  my  eyes. 

And,  secondly,  though  God  should  be  pleased  to 
work  a  miracle,  or  to  send  an  apparition  for  the 
conviction  of  an  obstinate  unbeliever  or  vicious  per- 
son ;  yet  such  a  one  would  as  easily  find  out  shifts 
and  ways  to  evade  the  force  of  such  an  argument, 
and  to  hinder  the  effect  it  ought  to  have  upon  him, 
as  he  formerly  did  to  put  off  the  ordinary  standing 
motives  and  arguments  of  religion ;  and  conse- 
quently there  is  little  probability,  that  he  who  is 
not  gained  by  the  former  will  be  wrought  upon  by 
the  latter. 

I  begin  with  the  first  of  these  things,  that  there 
is  really  more  force  and  weight  in  a  public  standing 
revelation  of  God  to  convince  men  or  to  reclaim 
them,  than  there  can  be  supposed  to  be  in  a  pri- 
vate single  miracle,  though  a  man  sees  it  with  his 
eyes ;  or  than  there  can  be  in  an  apparition  from 
the  dead,  if  God  should  think  fit  to  vouchsafe  such 
a  thing. 

In  speaking  to  this,  I  mean  not  to  concern  myself 
or  you  with  the  revelation  of  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets, though  that  be  the  revelation  which  the  text 
here  speaks  of.  I  think  it  will  be  more  suitable  and 
useful  to  us  to  consider  the  proposition  with  relation 
to  Christianity,  or  the  revelation  of  our  Saviour  and 
his  apostles,  that  being  the  dispensation  we  are  now 
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under,  and  in  which  we  are  more  immediately  con- 
cerned. 

Understanding,  therefore,  our  proposition  of  that 
especial  revelation  which  we  call  the  gospel,  two 
things  there  are  to  be  offered  which  will  undeniably 
make  it  out. 

First,  Those  persons  that  lived  in  the  times  of  our 
Saviour,  when  this  public  revelation  of  the  gospel 
was  made  and  attested,  had  greater  evidences  and 
motives  to  bring  them  over  to  the  belief  and  prac- 
tice of  his  religion,  than  if  any  particular  miracle 
had  been  wrought  in  order  to  their  conversion, 
j  Secondly,  We,  at  this  day,  all  things  considered, 
have  as  strong  arguments  to  convince  us,  as  power- 
ful motives  to  persuade  us,  as  those  that  lived  in  the 
I  times  of  our  Saviour,  and  were  witnesses  of  what  he 
did  and  taught. 

The  unavoidable  consequences  of  which  two  points 
are  these :  that  those  who  lived  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  and  were  not  persuaded  by  his  gospel, 
would  not  have  been  persuaded  though  one  had 
been  sent  to  them  from  the  dead.  And  those  that 
arc  now  alive,  and  are  not  persuaded  by  the  evi- 
dences and  motives  of  Christianity,  which  we  now 
have  among  us,  would  not  have  been  persuaded,  if 
they  had  lived  in  the  times  of  our  Saviour.  So  that 
in  all  ages  of  Christianity  the  proposition  will  hold 
true,  that  those  who  give  no  credit  to  the  standing 
revelation  of  the  gospel,  or  are  not  thereby  induced 
to  lead  their  lives  according  to  it,  would  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon,  though  a  particular  miracle  was  wrought 
for  their  conversion. 

First,  then,  our  Saviour's  gospel,  at  the  first  pub- 
lishing of  it,  was  a  more  effectual  means  for  tlie 
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conversion  of  any  man  then  living  than  the  sending 
to  him  one  from  the  dead. 

Let  us  suppose  the  parable  we  are  now  upon  to 
be  a  true  history,  and  that  this  rich  man  had  five 
brethren  living  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  when  our 
Saviour  spoke  it ;  and  they  were  all  wicked,  lewd, 
atheistical  persons ;  and  God  Almighty,  in  pity  to 
their  souls,  is  pleased  to  grant  that  request  which 
the  rich  man  here  makes  to  Abraham  on  their  be- 
half; and  accordingly  sends  Lazarus  from  the  dead 
to  preach  repentance  to  them :  we  cannot  doubt  but 
such  a  sermon,  from  such  a  man,  and  in  such  circum- 
stances, would  mightily  awaken  them,  and  put  them 
upon  a  more  serious  consideration  of  the  folly  of 
their  ways,  and  the  danger  they  exposed  them  to, 
than  ever  they  entered  into  before ;  and  this  consi- 
deration, it  is  likely,  might  work  them  to  serious 
resolutions  of  quitting  their  present  courses,  and  en- 
tering upon  a  stricter  life.  Certainly  such  an  appa- 
rition as  this,  in  reason,  should  work  such  effects ; 
and,  without  doubt,  upon  many  it  would.  But  this 
we  say.  Whether  did  not  our  Saviour  perform  a 
great  deal  more  than  all  this  comes  to,  in  order  to 
the  conviction  and  conversion  of  all  about  him  ?  and 
whether  had  not  these  five  brethren,  supposing  them 
to  live  when  he  preached  his  gospel,  and  to  be  wit- 
nesses of  his  actions,  much  more  reason  to  be  per- 
suaded by  what  he  did  and  taught,  than  by  the 
aforesaid  vision  ? 

Our  Saviour  did,  by  all  the  signs  and  tokens  in 
the  world,  evidence  himself  to  be  an  express  mes- 
senger sent  from  God,  which  they  could  not  be  cer- 
tain that  the  vision  was. 

The  prophetic  records  of  their  own  country  did 
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all  testify  of  him ;  and  they  themselves,  by  compar- 
ing his  life  and  them  together,  might  see  they  were 
fulfilled  in  him. 

To  omit  the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  which 
were  such  as  never  any  besides  himself  was  born 
with :  after  he  came  to  enter  upon  his  public  em- 
ployment, God  did  more  than  once,  by  a  voice  from 
heaven,  testify  that  he  had  sent  him,  and  that  all 
people  were  to  hearken  to  him. 

And  the  truth  of  this  he  himself  confirmed,  not 
only  by  his  life,  which  was  the  most  innocent  and 
virtuous  and  godlike  that  ever  was ;  not  only  by 
his  sermons  and  doctrines,  which  were  the  most  per- 
fect and  unexceptionable,  and  every  way  the  most 
worthy  of  God  that  ever  were  taught  among  men ; 
but  also,  and  most  chiefly,  by  his  extraordinary 
works,  which  were  such  as  none  but  God,  or  one 
acted  by  a  divine  power,  could  possibly  perform. 

He  did  the  greatest  things  that  ever  were  seen 
by  men.  He  shewed  by  his  actions,  and  those  most 
publicly  done,  and  frequently  repeated,  that  he  had 
an  absolute  sovereign  power  over  the  course  of  na- 
ture, over  the  invisible  agents  of  this  world,  as  well 
angels  as  devils,  and  likewise  over  both  the  bodies 
and  the  souls  of  men. 

And  particularly  to  make  it  appear  that  his  tes- 
timony was  more  authentic,  his  authority  more  to 
be  relied  on  than  that  of  any  ghost,  any  Lazarus 
whatsoever,  that  should  rise  from  the  dead,  it  was 
very  usual  with  him  to  send  again  to  the  living 
those  that  were  once  dead.  And  one  Lazarus  lie 
really  ])rought  again  from  the  bosom  of  Abraham, 
after  he  had  been  four  days  dead,  to  testify  to  tlie 
1  world  that  Jesus  was  the  great  ambassador  that 
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God  had  sent,  that  all  mankind  were  to  receive  and 
obey  him. 

And  lest  all  this  should  not  be  convincing  enough; 
lest  it  should  be  said  still,  One  that  should  rise  from 
the  dead,  and  come  and  preach  to  us,  would  leave 
the  greater  impressions  upon  us  ;  Jesus  himself  did 
rise  from  the  dead,  and  did  come  and  preach  to  the 
world,  and  that  in  a  far  more  convincing  manner 
than  the  ghost  of  Lazarus  would  have  done,  if  the 
rich  man  had  had  his  own  wish  :  for  Jesus  told  his 
own  death  beforehand,  and  foretold  also  his  resur- 
rection ;  and  if  God  meant  not  to  lay  an  invincible 
temptation  before  mankind  to  believe  a  falsehood, 
it  had  concerned  his  providence  to  have  hindered 
this  resurrection,  if  Jesus  had  been  any  thing  else 
than  what  he  pretended  to  be :  but  he  did  rise  after 
three  days,  according  to  his  prediction,  and  con- 
versed upon  earth  with  his  followers  for  forty  days 
together,  shewing  himself,  not  only  to  a  few  parti- 
cular disciples,  but  to  great  crowds  of  them,  five 
hundred  at  a  time ;  and  after  this,  to  the  sight  of 
his  friends,  he  took  his  leave  of  the  world,  and 
ascended  up  into  heaven.  And  for  a  testimony  how 
God  approved  him  there,  he  sent  down  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  his  disciples,  who,  for  many  years  to- 
gether, enabled  them  to  do  our  Saviours  miracles 
over  again^  in  confirmation  of  his  doctrine. 

If,  now,  to  come  to  our  argument ;  if  these  five 
brethren  of  the  rich  man  be  supposed  to  be  alive 
when  all  these  things  came  to  pass :  if  they  had  the 
opportunity  of  being  present  at  many  of  these  pas- 
sages, and  of  satisfying  themselves  of  the  rest ;  (as, 
certainly,  supposing  the  matter  of  fact  to  be  true, 
none  that  lived  at  that  time,  and  in  that  country. 
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but  had  this  opportunity :)  if  they  heard  this  Jesus, 
that  was  sent  from  God  at  the  first,  and  that  was 
sent  from  God  the  second  time,  after  he  was  dead, 
testifying  against  their  sins,  forewarning  them  of 
the  judgment  to  come,  and  assuring  them  of  eternal 
rewards  if  they  would  repent :  I  say,  if  they  were 
witnesses  of  these  things,  I  will  appeal  to  all  the 
world,  whether  they  had  not  greater  means  of  con- 
viction offered  to  them  than  if  any  ghost  had  ap- 
peared to  them  from  the  dead,  or  any  particular 
miracle  had  been  vouchsafed  them  for  the  bringing 
them  over  to  virtue  and  sobriety. 

But  I  believe  nobody  will  much  doubt  of  this,  for 
indeed  the  matter  will  not  bear  a  dispute.  But 
here  is  the  question  ;  Whether  we  that  live  at  this 
distance  from  our  Saviour  have  the  same  means  of 
conviction  ?  and  whether  one  now  appearing  from 
the  dead  to  us,  would  not  be  of  greater  force  to  per- 
suade us  than  the  standing  revelation  of  the  gospel, 
as  we  have  it  now  conveyed  to  us  ? 

This,  therefore,  leads  me  to  my  second  proposi- 
tion upon  this  head,  which,  if  it  can  be  made  out, 
will  wholly  take  away  all  controversy  in  this  matter. 
And  it  is  this ; 

That  we  at  this  day  have  as  great  arguments  to 
convince  us  of  the  truth  of  Christ's  revelation,  and 
consequently  as  great  motives  from  thence  to  per- 
suade us  to  reform  our  evil  lives,  as  those  that  lived 
in  the  times  of  our  Saviour. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  we  want  the  evidence  of  sense 
in  these  matters  which  they  had;  and  upon  that 
account  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  have 
the  advantage  of  us.  But  this  we  say,  notwith- 
standing, that  if  we  take  all  things  together,  and 
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weigh  them  impartially,  we  shall  find  that  that  want 
is  abundantly  supplied  to  us  in  other  respects. 

For,  first  of  all,  our  Saviour's  gospel,  and  all  the 
evidences  of  it  I  have  been  now  speaking  of,  were 
timely  and  faithfully  recorded,  and  are  as  faithfully 
transmitted  down  to  us :  so  that  though  we  did  not 
see  or  hear  those  things,  yet  we  have  a  certain  and 
exact  account  of  them  ;  and  such  an  account  as  was 
never  yet  questioned  by  any  adversaries  that  lived 
in  those  times,  when  such  a  question  was  most  rea- 
sonably to  be  made ;  and  such  an  account  as  ap- 
pears, by  all  the  evidences  that  a  thing  of  that  na- 
ture is  capable  of,  to  have  been  written  by  eye- 
witnesses, and  such  witnesses  as  were  honest,  unde- 
signing  men  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  they  sealed  with 
their  blood  the  truth  of  what  they  reported.  And 
this  same  account  was  religiously  received  by  all 
Christians^  in  all  places,  without  contradiction  in 
those  very  times,  and  was  shortly  after  translated 
into  a  multitude  of  languages ;  so  that  it  is  scarce 
possible  it  should  in  any  considerable  matter  be  cor- 
rupted. And  from  that  time  to  this,  in  a  continual 
succession,  there  have  been  men  that  have  suffered 
martyrdom  for  the  attestation  of  it ;  and  in  the  first 
ages  after  Christ,  when  they  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunities of  examining  the  truth  of  these  things, 
many  thousands  did  so. 

Now  I  say,  though,  according  to  the  ordinary 
proverb,  seeing  be  believing ;  yet,  next  to  seeing, 
an  universal,  well-grounded  tradition,  which  hath 
visible  effects  attending  it,  hath  the  most  force  to 
gain  belief.  Nay  I  do  not  know  whether  there  be 
so  much  difference  between  the  evidence  of  the  one 
and  the  other  as  one  would  think  at  first.    Sure  I 
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am,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  we  do  as  firmly 
believe  matters  of  fact  upon  the  credit  of  tradition, 
and  the  permanent  effects  that  do  accompany  it,  as 
if  we  ourselves  had  been  present,  and  seen  them  with 
our  eyes.  Which  of  us,  for  instance,  doth  make 
any  more  doubt  of  the  story  of  William  the  Con- 
queror's subduing  this  kingdom,  or  of  Henry  the 
Eighth's  casting  off  the  pope's  supremacy,  than 
he  doth  of  the  revolutions  that  have  happened  in 
his  own  time  ?  and  yet  these  matters  of  fact  are  no 
better  attested  than  the  history  of  our  Saviour,  and 
his  miracles  and  doctrines. 

But,  secondly,  though  those  that  lived  in  our 
Saviour's  time  had  evidence  of  sense  for  the  truth 
of  what  they  believed  concerning  him  and  his  doc- 
trine, which  we  have  not ;  yet  this  is  to  be  consi- 
dered, that  they  laboured  under  far  greater  preju- 
dices against  his  religion  than  we  now  do ;  and  con- 
sequently, all  that  sensible  proof  which  they  had  of 
the  truth  of  it  would  not  be  more  effectual  for  the 
j  convincing  of  them,  than  that  proof  we  now  have, 
^  though  it  be  less,  ought  in  reason  to  be  for  the  con- 
vincing of  us. 

They  that  were  the  hearers  and  spectators  of 
what  our  Saviour  said  and  did,  had  mighty  and  in- 
j  veterate  prepossessions  to  struggle  with.  They  were 
educated  in  a  quite  different  religion,  and  so  must 
!)e  supposed  to  have  entertained  several  notions  and 
])rinciples  which  would  very  difficultly  be  rooted 
out ;  and,  indeed,  for  the  effecting  of  it  there  needed 
little  less  than  an  almighty  power.  But  it  is  not 
so  with  us ;  we,  by  our  education,  are  already  dis- 
,  posed  and  prepared  for  the  receiving  Christianity  : 
we  have  no  previous  engagements  to  alienate  our 
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minds  from  it ;  ilay,  it  is  our  interest  to  be  of  that 
religion  rather  than  any  other ;  so  that  certainly  a 
less  evidence  for  the  truth  of  it  will  be  as  convincing 
to  us,  as  a  much  greater  would  have  been  to  those 
to  whom  our  Saviour  first  preached.  Nay,  I  am 
very  confident  that,  this  thing  being  duly  considered, 
it  will  appear  that  our  arguments  for  Christianity, 
drawn  from  tradition,  will  be  more  convincing  to 
thinking  men  among  us,  than  those  arguments  they 
had  from  sense  and  experience  could  be  to  them. 

But,  thirdly,  if  to  what  hath  been  said  we  add 
the  several  arguments  for  the  credibility  of  the 
Christian  religion,  which  we  now  have  at  this  dis- 
tance, that  they  had  not,  nor  could  have,  that  were 
our  Saviour's  immediate  disciples ;  we  shall  be  satis- 
fied that,  in  point  of  evidence,  we  have  indeed  much 
the  advantage  of  them.  We  have  now  several  stand- 
ing proofs  of  our  religion  which  they  could  not  have ; 
and  which  are  so  strong  and  conclusive,  that  they  do 
more  than  compensate  for  the  want  of  that  evidence 
of  sense  which  they  had,  and  we  have  not.  I  briefly 
instance  in  these  three  following : 

First,  The  strange  propagation  and  success  of  our 
religion  throughout  the  world,  and  the  meaps  by 
which  it  was  effected.  That  a  poor,  despised,  cru- 
cified person  should,  in  a  few  years,  draw  all  the 
Roman  empire  after  him ;  and  that  without  any 
visible  means,  except  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  and 
the  reasonableness  of  his  doctrine,  and  the  sincerity 
and  constancy  of  his  disciples,  not  in  fighting  for 
their  Master,  but  in  laying  down  their  lives  for  him ; 
and  this  against  all  the  power,  and  all  the  arts  and 
stratagems  that  the  Devil  or  the  princes  of  this 
world  could  invent,  to  stifle  and  suppress  his  name. 
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This  is  so  strong  an  argument  that  this  cause  was 
the  cause  of  God,  and  that  his  providence  was  par- 
ticularly concerned  in  the  promoting  of  it,  that  he 
must  seem  little  to  be  sensible  either  of  God  or 
Providence  that  is  not  convinced  by  it. 

If  Christianity  had  been  of  the  same  strain  that 
the  religion  of  Mahomet  is ;  had  been  as  well  cal- 
culated for  men's  lusts  and  worldly  interests  as  that 
I  is ;  had  allowed  as  many  sensual  liberties  to  its  dis- 
i  ciples  as  that  doth  ;  and  lastly,  had  been  carried  on 
in  the  world  by  the  same  ways  and  means  that  that 
hath  been ;  that  is,  by  the  force  of  arms  and  dint  of 
the  sword,  it  would  have  been  no  great  wonder  that 
it  should  have  prevailed  as  we  see  it  hath  done. 
But  that  a  religion  which  had  no  worldly  advan- 
tages to  promise  to  its  followers ;  nay,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  so  contrived,  that  none  could  own  it  but 
he  must  at  the  same  time  deny  all  his  temporal  in- 
terests, quit  his  friends,  his  reputation,  and  all  his 
fortunes  in  this  world,  and  live  in  hourly  expectation 
of  a  martyrdom ;  that  such  a  religion  as  this  should 
not  only  not  die  with  the  first  broachers  of  it,  but 
daily  grow  and  spread ;  and  the  more  it  was  perse- 
cuted the  more  increase ;  till  at  last  it  so  weathered 
out  all  opposition,  that  it  got  possession  of  the 
f  thrones  of  princes,  and  kings  became  nursing  fathers 
to  it :  I  say,  whoever  is  not  convinced  that  the 
finger  of  God  was  in  this,  would  scarce  have  been 
convinced  that  the  finger  of  God  was  in  our  Sa- 
viour's miracles,  had  he  been  alive  and  present  when 
they  were  done.  But  this  effect  of  Christianity 
l)oth  the  prophets  and  our  Lord  long  ago  foretold, 
and  this  we  now  see  was  verified  long  ago,  and  is 
still  verified  in  our  days;  though  those  that  lived 
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with  our  Saviour  had  no  experience  hereof,  nor 
perhaps  would  several  of  them  have  been  forward 
to  believe  it,  though  it  had  been  told  them :  so  that 
in  this  respect  we  have  a  most  considerable  argu- 
ment for  our  religion,  which  they  had  not. 

Secondly,  this  is  not  all :  those  that  undertook 
the  religion  of  our  Saviour  upon  his  preaching  had 
no  experience  of  it ;  they  were  to  be  the  first  ex- 
perimenters themselves  :  they  ran  a  great  risk,  and 
ventured  the  sale  of  all  that  they  had,  and  yet  knew 
not  so  certainly  what  kind  of  treasure  they  should 
purchase.  But  we  have  the  experience  and  suffrage 
of  sixteen  ages,  which  will  all  vouch,  that  what  we 
lay  out  in  this  way  will  prove  valuable  treasure, 
will  reward  all  the  pains  and  all  the  expense  we 
are  at  for  the  purchasing  of  it.  We  have  never,  in 
the  compass  of  our  own  knowledge,  nor  in  all  his- 
tory, met  with  any  who  seriously  laid  out  themselves 
in  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  lived  up  to  his 
religion,  that  ever  grudged  the  pains  they  took 
about  it,  or  repented  themselves  that  they  believed 
or  practised  as  they  did.  The  more  any  man  has 
been  a  Christian,  still  the  more  he  hath  thanked 
God  for  it ;  still  the  more  quiet  of  mind  and  peace 
of  conscience  he  hath  possessed ;  the  more  he  hath 
enjoyed  himself,  and  the  less  he  hath  feared  death, 
and  all  other  outward  calamities.  If  ever  any 
Christian  hath  repented  of  any  thing,  it  is  tliat  he 
hath  not  been  Christian  enough,  that  he  hath  not 
so  heartily  believed  in  our  Saviour,  and  obeyed  his 
precepts  as  he  should  have  done.  This  we  all  know, 
and  must  be  sensible  of  it ;  and  it  is  a  mighty  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  and  goodness  of  the  religion  we 
profess.    We  now  can  try  our  religion,  and  give  our 
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approbation  of  it,  by  the  same  standard  and  mea- 
sures by  which  we  try  and  approve  of  our  customs 
and  common  laws.  After  long  experience,  we  find 
the  usefulness  and  the  conveniency  of  it ;  and  to 
put  another  in  its  place  would  involve  us  in  hor- 
rible mischiefs,  and  dangers,  and  perplexities.  But 
this  argument  for  Christianity,  those  that  were  the 
fa^st  converts  to  it  could  not  have ;  and  therefore 
in  this  respect  also  we  have  the  advantage  of 
them. 

Thirdly  and  lastly,  there  is  another  very  consider- 
able standing  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  which  those  in  our  Saviour's  time  were 
uncapable  of;  and  that  is,  the  events  which  he  by 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  foretold  should,  after  his  death, 
come  to  pass  in  the  world;  most  of  which  have 
punctually  happened  as  he  predicted  them,  and  the 
rest,  in  due  time,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  accomplished. 
I  have  not  leisure  to  prosecute  this  argument  parti- 
cularly ;  only  two  things  I  cannot  pass  by  without 
mention,  in  both  of  which  our  Lord  shewed  himself 
as  wonderful  and  as  true  a  prophet  as  ever  appeared 
in  the  world. 

The  one  is,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
tem})le,  which  he  foretold  with  all  the  circumstances 
imaginable,  both  as  to  time  and  manner.  Now  all 
that  he  said  concerning  that  destruction  was  punc- 
tually verified,  even  according  to  the  accounts  that 
the  Jewish  historian  gives  us  of  that  matter.  And 
when  afterwards  Julian  the  emperor,  with  a  de- 
sign to  blast  the  credit  of  our  Saviour's  prophecy, 
resolved  to  reedify  that  temple,  and  set  men  on 
work  for  that  purpose,  he  was  soon  forced  to  desist 
from  his  enterprise,  l)y  earthciuakes  and  globes  of 
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fire  issuing  from  out  of  the  foundation ;  as  the  writ- 
ers of  that  time,  both  Christian  and  pagan,  do  as- 
sure us. 

The  other  instance  I  mention  is,  our  Saviour's 
prophecy  of  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  and  that  they 
should  be  carfned  captive  into  all  nations,  till  the 
times  of  the  gentiles  were  fulfilled.  Now  this  we 
see  hath  been  accomplished  for  many  ages,  and  still 
continues  to  be  so  in  our  days.  That  nation  of  the 
Jews,  who  were  once  the  peculiar  people  of  God, 
settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan  by  his  own  immediate 
hand,  are  now  dispersed  all  the  world  over,  but  no 
where  incorporated  into  a  nation.  Yet,  which  indeed 
is  wonderful,  they  continue  Jews  still ;  a  people  that 
mingle  not  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  that  are 
still  as  zealous  for  the  scriptures,  from  whence  we 
fetch  the  grounds  of  our  Christianity,  as  ever  they 
were.  So  that  they  are  a  standing  monument  of 
God's  vengeance  upon  a  people  for  rejecting  the  gos- 
pel, and  a  standing  testimony  of  the  truth  of  our 
Saviour's  prophecies. 

These  things  now,  with  others  that  I  might  name, 
are  very  considerable  evidences  of  the^  truth  of  our 
religion,  which  those  that  were  contemporary  with 
our  Saviour  could  not  have.  So  that  putting  all 
these  things  together,  I  think  we  may  safely  draw 
our  conclusion,  viz.  that  we  now  have  as  great  or 
greater  arguments  to  convince  us  of  the  truth  of 
Christ's  revelation,  as  or  than  they  had  who  were 
witnesses  of  what  he  did  and  taught.  And  conse- 
quently those  that  are  not  persuaded  now  by  the 
evidence  of  it  would  not  have  been  persuaded, 
though  they  had  seen  with  their  eyes  or  heard  with 
their  cars  the  publication  of  the  gospel :  which  is  in 
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effect  to  say,  They  would  not  have  been  persuaded 
though  one  had  risen  from  the  dead. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this  that  I  have  said,  it 
is  to  be  feared  the  thing  will  not  easily  go  down 
with  many  of  us  ;  but  still,  with  the  rich  man  in  the 
parable,  after  all  that  Abraham  had  said  concerning 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  we  will  insist  on  our  former 
notion ;  nmj,  hut  if  one  came  to  us  from  the  dead 
we  should  repent.  The  motives  that  are  offered  to  us 
in  the  gospel  are  old  and  stale  to  us ;  we  find,  by  long 
experience,  that  they  make  no  great  impressions  upon 
us :  but  if  we  were  visited  in  such  an  extraordinary 
way  as  the  rich  man  here  desired  for  his  brethren, 
we  should  then  undoubtedly  be  prevailed  upon. 
Thus,  I  believe,  several  of  us  think ;  but  that  we 
have  little  ground  for  such  a  fancy,  nay,  indeed,  if 
we  were  tried  in  this  way,  that  it  is  ten  to  one  we 
should  find  ourselves  mistaken,  this  may  further 
convince  us,  viz. 

If  God  should  indeed  vouchsafe  to  work  a  miracle, 
or  to  send  an  apparition  for  the  conviction  of  an  ob- 
stinate unbeliever,  or  vicious  person  ;  yet  such  a  one 
would  as  easily  find  out  shifts  and  ways  to  evade  the 
force  of  such  an  argument,  and  to  hinder  the  effects 
it  ought  to  have  upon  him,  as  he  formerly  did  to  put 
off  the  standing  motives  and  arguments  of  religion. 
And  consequently,  there  is  little  probability  that  he 
who  is  deaf  to  Moses  and  the  prophets  will  be  per- 
suaded by  one  from  the  dead. 

This  is  the  second  point  I  laid  down  for  the  proof 
of  our  Saviour's  proposition,  and  I  come  now  to 
speak  to  it. 

I  deny  not  indeed  but  if  an  apparition  sliould  be 
made  to  a  wicked  person  among  us ;  if,  for  instance* 
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one  of  our  companions  should,  after  he  is  dead,  in  a 
terrible  manner  come  to  any  of  us,  and  in  a  doleful 
tone  and  language  tell  us  how  it  goes  with  him  in 
the  other  world ;  tell  us,  that  there  is  indeed  a  God 
that  judges  the  earth,  that  there  is  a  heaven,  that 
there  is  a  hell ;  (all  which  things  he,  as  well  as  we, 
made  it  our  business  to  banish  out  of  our  minds  as 
much  as  we  could  ;)  and  acquaint  us  what  an  infi- 
nite unspeakable  happiness  he  hath  lost  by  living 
loosely  and  carelessly  as  we  now  do ;  and  that  he  is 
damned  irrecoverably,  and  for  ever  damned,  for  that 
infidehty  and  those  lewd  courses  we  shared  with 
him  in  the  guilt  of,  and  do  still  continue  to  pursue ; 
that  all  those  revels  we  had  together,  all  those  pranks 
and  debauches  we  were  joint  actors  in,  do  now,  as  to 
him,  end  in  unsupportable  anguish  and  pains^  in  the 
gnawing  of  a  worm  that  never  dies,  and  in  a  life  of 
everlasting  burnings ;  and  that  this  shall  certainly 
be  our  portion,  as  well  as  his,  unless  we  do  prevent 
it  by  a  speedy  reformation  of  our  lives. 

I  say^  if  one  of  our  friends  should  come  from  the 
dead,  and  tell  us  all  this,  there  is  no  doubt  but  it 
would  strike  us  with  infinite  horror  and  amazement : 
it  would  be  the  most  confounding  scene  that  ever 
our  eyes  beheld,  the  most  awakening  lecture  that 
ever  our  ears  heard,  and  such  impressions  it  would 
in  all  likelihood  make  upon  us,  as  would  not  sud- 
denly be  worn  out. 

But  here  is  the  point ;  whether  all  this  would  be 
effectual  for  the  working  a  perfect  change  of  life,  a 
lasting  reformation  upon  a  man  that  hath  long  re- 
sisted the  ordinary  means  of  conversion,  and  by  long 
custom  of  sinning  hath  made  a  course  of  vice  almost 
natural  to  him  ?  We  say,  in  all  proliability  it  would 
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not  be  effectual  for  the  reforming  such  a  man ;  be- 
cause it  would  be  so  easy,  after  the  first  heats  which 
the  vision  occasioned  were  over,  to  find  out  colour- 
able excuses  and  evasions  why  he  should  not  pursue 
a  reformation  which  his  soul  so  much  hated,  and 
which  his  present  interests  and  appetites  were  so 
much  against. 

For,  first  of  all,  though  he  was  never  so  sensibly 
smit  at  the  first,  yet  after  a  little  time  the  infinite 
love  he  l)ears  to  that  course  of  life,  which  this  vision 
came  to  testify  against,  would  put  him  upon  inven- 
tions for  the  rendering  the  credit  of  his  very  senses 
doubtful  and  suspected.  Many  reasons  would  be  sug- 
gested to  him  from  his  bribed  understanding,  why 
he  should  not  in  this  case  believe  his  own  eyes.  For 
wliy  might  not  all  this  be  a  mere  delusion,  the  effects 
of  a  melancholy  distempered  fancy,  a  business  wholly 
transacted  on  the  stage  of  his  imagination  ? 

That  he  had  such  an  apparition,  and  that  he  was 
horribly  frighted  with  it,  he  cannot  doubt :  but 
whether  this  apparition  was  really  presented  to  his 
6utward  senses,  and  was  not  only  the  fiction  of  his 
own  heated  and  disturbed  brain,  he  thinks  he  hath 
reason  to  doubt. 

For  he  remembers  that  even  in  dreams  things 
have  been  as  lively  represented  to  him,  and  made  as 
great  impressions  on  him,  as  the  same  things  could 
have  been  or  done  if  he  had  been  awake  :  and  he 
knows  very  well  that  fancy  hath  a  strange  power 
over  a  man's  judgment,  even  when  his  eyes  arc 
wide  open ;  es{>ecially  if  the  circumstances  of  being 
alone,  of  melancholy  and  pensiveness,  and  some 
]>articular  accidents,  do  concur  to  the  raising  of 
it. 
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How  many  people  meet  with  goblins  in  their 
night  walks,  and  see  armies  fighting  in  the  air,  and 
assuredly  persuade  themselves  and  others  that  they 
do  so  ?  When  as,  in  truth,  the  one  is  nothing  else 
but  trees,  and  the  other  but  clouds  formed  into  such 
shapes  by  the  power  of  their  imagination.  How 
many  persons,  in  feverish  distempers,  see  plainly 
fiends  and  devils  standing  at  their  bed's-feet,  ready 
to  take  them  away,  and  hear  dreadful  noises  ?  But 
yet  none  is  so  simple  as  to  believe  these  to  be  reali- 
ties, but  only  the  effects  of  their  present  phrensy.  And 
why  may  not  this  bugbear  of  a  vision,  that  did  at 
first  so  fright  the  man,  be  a  thing  of  the  same  kind, 
a  mere  creature  of  his  own  disordered  fancy  ? 

It  is  certainly  not  impossible  for  a  man,  whose 
concernment  it  is  not  to  believe  any  thing  of  this 
nature,  at  last  to  bring  himself  to  such  an  opinion. 

Especially  when  he  is  helped  forward  by  the  con- 
current votes  of  all  his  jolly  companions,  whom  he 
tells  the  thing  to ;  who,  to  be  sure,  will  not  fail  to 
laugh  heartily,  and  make  very  merry  with  his  story, 
and,  if  it  be  possible,  to  droll  it  out  of  his  head,  by 
persuading  him  that  the  whole  matter  was  but  the 
result  of  melancholy  and  a  crazed  brain ;  and  that  if 
he  still  continues  to  believe  it,  he  is  fitter  for  Bed- 
lam than  their  company. 

But,  secondly,  supposing  he  cannot  thus  easily 
baffle  the  credit  of  his  senses,  but  is  forced  to  believe 
that  what  he  saw  and  heard  was  more  than  a  fancy 
or  imagination  ;  yet  that  inveterate  principle  of  vice 
within  him  will  put  him  upon  other  ways  and  con- 
trivances for  the  hindering  that  effect  which  the 
vision  ought  in  reason  to  have  upon  him.  Though 
he  cannot  question  the  truth  of  the  matter  of  fact, 
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vet  it  is  likely  he  may  question  the  force  of  the  ar- 
gument drawn  from  thence  for  his  conviction. 

Here  is  one  pretends  to  come  to  him  from  the 
dead ;  but  how  shall  he  be  certain  that  he  did  really 
come  from  thence  ?  For  any  thing  he  knows,  it  may 
be  some  trick  put  upon  him  :  some  knavish  fellow 
had  a  mind  to  fi'ight  him,  or  some  bigoted  religion- 
ist, assuming  the  person  of  a  ghost,  thought  by  this 
pious  fraud  to  convert  him  to  his  persuasion ;  as  he 
hath  read  in  story  such  pranks  have  been  played  to 
serve  a  turn,  or  promote  a  good  cause.  And  where- 
as his  reason  might  tell  him  that  this  could  not  be 
so,  seeing  the  person  that  appeared  to  him  had  both 
the  countenance  and  the  voice  of  his  friend,  yet  that 
he  would  get  over ;  the  imposture  was  cunningly 
carried  on,  and  the  surprise  and  fright  it  put  him 
into  did  so  disorder  his  judgment,  that  he  was  not 
able  to  distinguish  between  the  true  and  the  coun- 
terfeit. 

But  supposing  he  be  convinced  that  here  was  no 
juggle  in  the  matter,  but  what  appeared  was  a  true 

I  spirit  or  a  ghost,  if  there  be  any  such  ;  yet  how  shall 
he  know  that  it  was  the  ghost  of  his  friend  ?  If  he 
was  sure  it  was  he,  he  would  give  credit  to  what  he 
reported,  because  of  the  former  experience  he  had 
had  of  his  integrity ;  but  this  he  cannot  any  way  be 

I  certain  of.  For  any  thing  he  knows  to  the  contrary, 
it  may  be  one  of  those  ill-natured  inhabitants  of  the 
air,  that  are  so  much  talked  of,  that  make  it  their 
business  to  disturb  the  rest  and  quiet  of  mankind, 
and  take  a  pleasure  in  filling  their  heads  with  fears 
and  scruples,  and  drawing  them  to  all  kind  of  su}x?r- 
tition. 

Uv  hath  heard  and  read  of  sucli :  and  there  is  no 
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man  of  any  persuasion  or  religion,  Jew,  Turk,  or 
heathen,  nay,  all  the  several  sorts  of  heathens  at  this 
day,  which  are  to  be  found  either  in  the  East  or 
Western  Indies,  and  Christians  too  of  all  commu- 
nions ;  there  is  none  of  these  but  have  stories  to  tell 
of  apparitions  and  visions,  for  the  confirmation  of 
their  several  doctrines  and  tenets.  Now  that  all 
these  apparitions  are  to  have  credit  given  to  them 
is  absurd;  because  they  contradict  one  another  in 
their  discoveries.  How  therefore  can  he  tell  whe- 
ther this  particular  apparition  that  is  made  to  him 
ought  to  be  credited  or  no,  as  to  what  it  declares 
concerning  religion  and  the  state  of  the  other  world? 
In  plain  English,  rather  than  such  a  man  as  we  are 
speaking  of  will  be  prevailed  upon  to  quit  his  dearly 
beloved  lusts  and  vices,  he  will  find  excuses  and  rea- 
sons a  great  many  why  he  ought  not  to  believe  any 
thing  that  is  conveyed  to  him  in  such  a  manner  as 
we  now  suppose. 

Especially  if  we  consider,  in  the  third  place,  what 
advantages  he  will  make  for  his  purpose,  from  that 
very  way  that  we  now  think  would  be  most  effec- 
tual to  convert  him,  that  is,  one  coming  from  the 
dead.  Here  is  an  apparition,  pretends  to  be  sent 
upon  a  particular  message  to  him  from  the  other 
world,  to  persuade  him  to  embrace  such  a  religion, 
and  change  his  way  of  living ;  and  threatens  him 
with  horrible  punishments,  if  he  doth  not :  the  very 
unusualness  of  the  thing  will  put  some  apprehen- 
sions into  him,  (especially  considering  his  concern- 
ment to  find  out  all  the  ways  that  can  be  to  elude 
the  force  of  the  argument,)  that  it  is  not  so  con- 
vincing, doth  not  carry  in  it  so  great  evidence  as  at 
first  sight  there  seemed  to  appear.    For  what  ima- 
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ginable  reason  can  be  given  why  he  should  be  dealt 
with  in  a  way  so  dilferent  from  that  that  the  rest 
of  mankind  are  ?  The  particularity  of  the  miracle 
will  give  occasion  to  him  to  suspect  the  truth  of 
what  it  discovers.  If  his  neighbours  and  friends 
were  thus  haunted,  he  might  think  he  had  reason 
to  be  alarmed,  and  to  apprehend  some  danger  in 
that  course  of  life  he  is  so  much  dissuaded  from : 
l)ut  since  none  in  the  place  where  he  lives  is  thus 
exercised  besides  himself,  he  cannot  satisfy  his  rea- 
son as  to  this  way  of  proceeding  with  him.  If  this 
means  of  conviction  was  rational  and  strong,  with- 
out doubt  others  would  have  it  afforded  to  them, 
and  be  convinced  by  it  as  well  as  he :  but  since  no 
such  thing  appears,  as  the  apparition  itself  is  unac- 
countable, so  are  the  arguments  and  motives  it  offers 
unaccountable  also.  And  till  he  be  convinced  in 
the  same  way,  and  by  the  same  reasons  that  other 
men  are,  he  will  continue  as  he  is. 

I  represent  these  things,  not  to  shew  the  weak- 
ness or  invalidity  of  such  an  argument  as  we  are 
speaking  of,  but  to  shew  how  easily  those  that  have 
espoused  interests  inconsistent  with  religion  and 
Christianity,  may  find  out  expedients  for  the  avoid- 
ing the  force  of  it. 

But,  fourthly  and  lastly,  let  all  this  go  for  no- 
thing. Let  us  suppose  the  man  to  be  very  well  sa- 
tisfied in  his  own  mind,  both  concerning  the  matter 
of  fact,  and  the  cogency  of  the  argument  he  hath 
from  thence,  to  live  after  another  rate  than  he  hath 
hitherto  done;  nay,  as  often  as  he  thinks  of  this 
vision,  or  is  asked  concerning  it,  he  hath  the  same 
sense,  and  makes  the  same  judgment  of  it  that  he 
did  nt  first,  though  it  be  many  years  after:  I  say, 
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supposing  all  this,  yet  doth  it  from  hence  follow, 
that  such  a  man  will  be  effectually  brought  over  to 
virtue  and  religion,  after  he  hath  long  pursued  a 
course  of  sin,  and  resisted  the  arguments  of  the  gos- 
pel ?  Alas  !  it  is  very  unlikely.  How  much  alarmed 
soever  he  was  at  first,  yet  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  (if 
he  be  such  a  person  as  we  speak  of)  but  in  time  and 
by  degrees  the  impressions  will  wear  off,  and  nature 
return  to  its  first  course.  It  was  the  newness  and 
surprisingness  of  the  thing  that  first  wrought  upon 
him  ;  but  that  will  not  last  always.  After  he  hath 
once  got  over  the  first  transports,  and  is  come  again 
to  his  usual  temper,  and  to  his  business,  and  to  his 
company,  the  argument,  though  it  have  the  same 
force  that  it  had  at  first,  yet  it  grows  flat  and  un af- 
fecting, and  will  have  no  more  effect  upon  him  than 
the  standing  motives  of  Christianity  formerly  had. 
Notwithstanding  all  his  first  convictions,  he  will  live 
as  tamely  under  the  bondage  and  tyranny  of  his  old 
reigning  lust  (though  perhaps  not  without  some 
checks  of  conscience  now  and  then)  as  those  that 
never  had  such  kind  of  means  vouchsafed  them  for 
their  conversion. 

And  it  must  needs  be  thus ;  for  when  all  is  done, 
arguments  will  still  be  but  arguments.  They  can 
persuade,  but  they  cannot  compel.  The  efficacy  of 
them  doth  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  our  will 
and  choice,  especially  where  they  are  to  combat  with 
strong  passions  and  prepossessions. 

Are  there  not  a  thousand  persons  in  our  days 
that  are  as  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian revelation,  and  the  necessity  of  a  holy  religious 
life,  in  order  to  the  going  to  heaven,  or  avoiding  the 
pains  of  hell,  as  they  would  be  if  one  should  come 
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to  them  from  the  dead  ?  Nay,  more  fully  perhaps 
than  they  would  have  been  by  the  testimony  of  such 
an  apparition,  had  they  wanted  the  scriptures.  And 
have  not  the  consciences  of  these  persons,  at  several 
times,  by  several  means,  been  severely  awakened? 
And  have  they  not,  at  these  seasons,  in  the  most 
serious  manner  imaginable,  made  vows  and  resolu- 

I  tions  to  live  a  holy  Christian  life  ?  And  yet  we  see 
they  continue  still  unreformed,  still  they  are  the 
same  sensual,  careless,  unchristian  livers  that  ever 
they  were.  I  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  men, 
whether  this  be  not  true ;  and  why  should  we  think 

I  it  would  fare  otherwise  with  us,  if  God  should  send 
one  from  the  dead  to  reclaim  us  ?  That  very  miracle 
would  not  convince  our  understandings  more  than 
they  have  been  convinced  already ;  and  therefore 

i  why  should  we  think  it  would  work  more  upon  our 

j  wills  ? 

The  sum  of  all  this  discourse  is  this :  that  how 
prevailing  soever  we  may  imagine  such  an  experi- 
ilment  as  the  rich  man  here  offers  to  Abraham  for 
the  conversion  of  his  brethren  would  be  upon  us ; 
yet  a  sensual  man,  that  was  im willing  to  give  up 
himself  to  the  conduct  of  religion,  might  easily  find 
^out  ways  to  avoid  the  force  that  it  ought  to  have 
mpon  his  mind ;  nay,  more  easily  perhaps  than  he 
hath  hitherto  resisted  the  motives  of  the  gospel.  And 
therefore  we  may  certainly  conclude  with  Abraham 
in  the  text,  that  they  that  hear  not  Moses  and  the 
.prophets,  or,  to  put  it  into  our  own  language,  they 
that  hear  not  Christ  and  his  apostles,  neither,  in  all 
probability,  would  they  he  persuaded,  thon^h  one 
rose  from  the  dead. 

Nothing  now  remains  but  that  I  draw  two  or 
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three  inferences  from  what  hath  been  said,  and  so 
conclude. 

In  the  first  place,  from  what  I  have  discoursed 
upon  this  argument,  we  may  discover  the  infinite 
wisdom  of  God  in  the  pitching  upon  that  method 
he  hath  done  for  the  bringing  men  to  virtue  and 
happiness ;  namely,  by  the  standing  revelations  of 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles :  for  we  may  perceive  this  method  is  every 
way  more  accommodated  for  that  end,  than  if  God 
should  be  every  day  working  miracles  for  the  re- 
claiming particular  persons. 

As  it  is  more  suitable  to  the  other  methods  of 
God's  providence ;  to  the  way  that  he  hath  chosen 
for  the  government  of  the  world ;  (which  is  by  the 
settled  standing  laws  of  motion,  leaving  natural 
causes  to  produce  their  natural  effects,  and  not  in- 
terposing his  omnipotency  but  upon  especial  extra- 
ordinary occasions ;)  so  also,  as  we  have  seen,  is  it 
much  more  effectual  for  the  convincing  men's  un- 
derstandings, and  the  working  upon  their  wills,  than 
the  other  method  of  private  miracles  and  revelations 
^  would  be. 

We  have  seen  how  many  ways  the  force  of  an 
argument  drawn  from  one's  appearance  from  the 
dead  may  be  evaded :  but  now  none  of  these  pre- 
tences can  be  made  against  the  evidence  of  a  pub- 
lic revelation,  so  attested,  and  confirmed,  and  con- 
veyed down  to  us,  as  that  of  Christianity  is.  And 
besides,  there  are  many  arguments  to  be  drawn  from 
such  a  revelation,  to  shew  the  credibility  of  it,  which 
are  altogether  wanting  to  such  a  private  miracle  as 
we  speak  of. 

Secondly,  We  may  learn  from  hence  what  little 
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need  there  is  of  any  new  modern  miracles  for  the 
confirming  to  us  any  doctrine  of  Christianity,  which 
was  long  ago,  in  all  the  articles  of  it,  so  well  at- 
tested by  the  illustrious  miracles  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles. 

And  more  especially  we  may  learn  from  hence, 
what  little  credit  is  to  be  given  to  those  miracles 
that  are  wrought,  or  pretended  to  be  wrought,  f6r 
the  proof  of  such  doctrines  as  are  really  contrary  to 
that  revelation  of  our  Lord,  as  it  is  delivered  in  the 
holy  scriptures. 

We  are  sure  that  Moses  and  the  prophets,  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  taught  nothing  but  the  truth  of 
God,  he  having  so  publicly  and  so  convincingly  set 
his  seal  to  all  their  doctrines.  And  we  are  sure 
likewise,  that  the  scripture  contains  nothing  in  it 
but  what  was  taught  by  them,  and  consequently 
must  be  the  truth  of  God  also.  And  therefore,  if 
any  doctrine  or  article  of  religion  be  at  any  time  re- 
.  commended  to  our  belief,  that  doth  not  agree  with 
(these  holy  writings,  or  doth  contradict  them  either 
directly  or  by  plain  unavoidable  consequence,  we 
may  l^e  equally  sure,  that  that  doctiine  cannot  be 
true,  nor  is  to  be  received  by  us,  though  we  are  told 
|of  never  so  many  private  miracles  that  have  been 
jwrought  for  the  confirmation  of  it. 
j  Our  rule  in  these  cases  is.  To  the  law  and  to  the 
(estimony  ;  to  the  public  and  undoubted  oracles  of 
pod,  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Whatever 
floctrine  can  be  proved  out  of  them,  we  are  bound 
to  eDil)race  it  without  a  new  miracle.  On  the  other 
.iide,  whatever  doctrine  is  inconsistent  witli  tht  m,  we 
must  reject  it,  tliough  an  auiycl from  heaven,  or  one 
from  the  dead,  should  come  and  preach  it  to  us. 
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Thirdly,  From  hence  we  see  the  vanity  and  un- 
reasonableness of  those  men,  that,  not  content  with 
the  ordinary  means  of  grace,  are  always  wishing  for 
extraordinaries.  There  are  a  great  many  of  us  that 
will  be  saved  by  methods  of  our  own  choosing,  other- 
wise we  will  not  be  saved  at  all.  As  it  was  in  St. 
Paul's  time,  the  Jews  they  required  a  sign ;  the 
Greeks,  they  were  for  wisdom  and  philosophy ;  and, 
perhaps,  a  third  sort  of  men  were  for  another  kind 
of  means  of  conviction  :  so  it  is  among  us. 

Here  is  one  man  would  have  a  particular  miracle 
wrought  for  his  conversion.  If  he  could  see  a  spirit 
or  a  ghost,  he  would  believe  there  was  another  world. 
If  God  would  send  an  angel  from  heaven  to  preach 
to  him,  he  thinks  he  should  become  a  new  man. 

Here  is  another  would  believe  the  gospel,  if  every 
point  of  it  could  be  demonstrated  by  reason,  and  a 
clear  and  plain  account  be  given  of  all  the  mysteries 
of  it :  but  till  that  be  done,  he  is  of  the  religion  of 
the  philosophers. 

Here  is  another  man  waits  for  immediate  impulses 
and  inspirations.  The  ordinary  assistances  of  the 
Spirit,  that  accompany  the  word  and  sacraments,  will 
not  do  his  business. 

But  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  All  these  ima- 
ginations are  vain  and  foolish.  If  God  should  grant 
us  our  several  desires,  and  give  one  of  us  a  sign,  an- 
other of  us  a  demonstration,  another  of  us  a  power- 
ful conviction  upon  our  minds  from  his  Holy  Spirit, 
and  that  in  an  extraordinary  way  ;  yet  it  is  still  very 
doubtful  whether,  for  all  this,  the  business  of  our  con- 
version would  be  effected. 

None  was  more  confident  than  the  rich  man  in 
the  parable,  that  if  to  the  testimony  of  Moses  and 
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the  prophets  was  superadded  a  new  miracle,  his 
brethren  would  certainly  be  persuaded :  but  yet,  you 
see,  our  Saviour  affirms  the  direct  contrary. 

O  let  us  all  close  with  the  standing  public  me- 
thods which  God  hath  established  in  the  church  for 
the  bringing  us  to  virtue  and  eternal  happiness,  and 
not  be  hankering  after  new  and  fanciful  ways  of  our 
own  choosing.  Most  certainly  the  ordinary  means 
of  grace  are  sufficient  for  the  salvation  of  all  our 
souls,  and  will  be  effectual  to  that  end,  if  we  be  not 
wanting  to  ourselves.  And  if  any  extraordinaries 
be  at  any  time  needful,  God,  without  doubt,  will 
supply  us  with  them  also. 

Fourthly  and  lastly,  from  what  hath  been  said, 
we  see  the  horrible  guilt,  and  the  utter  inexcusable- 
ness  of  those  men,"  that,  notwithstanding  the  gospel 
means^of  salvation  that  have  been  so  long  afforded 
them,  do  still  continue  infidels  in  their  judgment,  or 
immoral  in  their  lives. 

What  will  these  men  be  able  to  say  for  themselves 
when  they  come  to  appear  before  the  Judge  of  the 
world,  at  the  great  day  of  accounts  ?  Will  they  pre- 
tend there  was  not  force  enough  in  the  gospel  evi- 
dence to  convince  them,  or  weight  enough  in  its 
motives  to  reclaim  them  ?  Ah !  their  own  hearts  will 
give  them  the  lie.  They  can  no  longer  be  able  to 
deceive  themselves.  There  will  be  no  unbelievers, 
no  seared  consciences,  in  tlie  other  state.  They  will 
then  be  clearly  convinced,  that  God,  for  his  part,  did 
all  that  was  necessary,  nay,  all  that  was  fit  to  bo 
done,  in  order  to  their  salvation  :  but  they  were  re- 
solved to  shut  their  eyes  and  harden  tlicir  liearts 
against  the  gracious  means  that  were  tendered  them. 

O,  how  will  the  rich  man  and  his  five  brethren 
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in  hell  rise  up  in  judgment  against  these  men  !  For 
they  only  refused  to  hear  Moses  and  the  prophets ; 
but  these,  besides  them,  have  obstinately  refused  to 
hear  Christ  and  his  apostles,  who  brought  abundantly 
greater  light  into  the  world  than  the  former  did. 

Much  more,  how  will  the  poor  ignorant  heathens 
rise  up  in  judgment  against  them,  who  were  des- 
titute both  of  Moses  and  Christ !  and  yet,  to  the 
shame  of  Christians  it  may  be  spoken,  have  several 
of  them  lived  better  lives  than  many  of  us  do. 

May  we  not  justly  and  sadly  apply  that  woe  which 
our  Saviour  pronounced  of  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida 
to  thousands  among  us  ?  Woe  unto  you,  unbelievers! 
woe  unto  you,  O  obstinate  and  irreclaimable  sinners! 
for  if  the  mighty  means  of  grace,  the  mighty  evi- 
dence of  truth,  had  been  afforded  to  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
to  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  to  Mahometans  and  pa- 
gans, that  have  been  offered  unto  you,  they  would 
long  ago  have  repented  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 
But  I  say  unto  you,  It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for 
all  these  in  the  day  of  judgment  than  for  you. 

God  Almighty  give  us  all  grace  seriously  to  con- 
sider these  things,  that  we  may,  by  a  timely  and 
hearty  closing  with  his  methods  and  designs  for  our 
salvation,  prevent  the  dismal  consequences  of  infi- 
delity and  a  vicious  life ;  that  so  it  may  not  be  our 
condemnation  at  the  last  day,  that  light  is  come  into 
the  world,  and  we  have  loved  darkness  rather  than 
light. 
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PREACHED  AT 

WHITEHALL,  APRIL  ii,  1690. 


Galat.  v.  13. 

—  Use  not  liberty  for  an  occasion  to  the  Jiesh. 

Any  one  that  useth  to  make  reflections  upon  his 
own  actions  cannot  but  observe,  that  one  of  the 
great  occasions  of  the  sins  he  is  guilty  of  in  the 
course  of  his  life  is,  the  too  free  use  of  his  lawful 
liberty. 

I  do  not  say  that  any  man  doth  commit  sin  by 
using  his  lawful  liberty,  (for  that  would  be  a  kind 
of  contradiction  ;)  but  I  say,  the  using  our  liberty  to 
the  utmost  pitch  and  extent  of  that  which  we  call 
lawfid,  is  the  occasion  of  a  great  many  sins  that 
would  otherwise  not  have  been  committed. 

If  one  should  offer  to  tempt  a  man  that  hath  any 
sense  of  virtue  or  religion  to  do  a  thing  that  at  the 
first  sight  appears  sinful  or  wicked,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  rejected.  Every  one  that  has  any  regard 
to  God  or  goodness  would  start  at  such  a  proposal. 
But  here  is  our  infelicity:  a  temptation  comes  on 
by  degrees  ;  and  at  the  first  we  are  engaged  in 
nothing  but  what  is  lawful  and  honest;  and  accord- 
ingly we  use  that  liberty  wliicli  nature  and  religion 
allow  us ;  and  so  we  proceed  on  insensibly  in  the 
use  of  that  liberty,  till  at  last  we  become  uncertain 
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whether  we  have  not  exceeded  the  bounds  of  what 
is  lawful ;  and  by  this  means  we  are  often  caught. 
Nay,  indeed,  nothing  but  this  could  betray  well- 
meaning  persons,  and  such  as  are  virtuously  disposed, 
into  sin.  Licifis  perimus  omnes,  said  a  devout 
man  :  It  is  by  lawful  things  that  we  commonly  mis- 
carry. 

With  great  reason,  therefore,  doth  St.  Paul  give 
this  advice  in  the  text ;  Brethren,  saith  he,  ye  have 
heen  called  unto  liberty ;  only  use  not  liberty  for 
an  occasion  to  the  flesh. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  apostle  writ  these 
words  upon  occasion  of,  and  with  reference  to  the 
great  controversy  that  was  then  on  foot  among 
Christians,  touching  the  obhgation  of  the  Jewish 
law. 

Some  then  thought  themselves  bound  in  con- 
science to  observe  all  the  precepts  of  Moses's  law : 
other  Christians  thought  they  were  freed  by  the 
coming  of  Christ  from  all  legal  observances.  The 
apostle  determines  the  case  in  favour  of  these  latter, 
and  declares,  that  by  the  gospel  they  were  called 
unto  liberty,  and  were  freed  from  all  the  Mosaical 
impositions.  But  yet,  nevertheless,  he  tells  them, 
they  ought  to  be  careful  in  the  exercise  of  that 
liberty,  that  they  do  not  use  it  for  an  occasion  to 
the  flesh. 

That  is  to  say,  that  this  liberty,  to  which  they 
were  called,  should  not  minister  to  any  sin.  That 
they  should  not  so  use  it,  as  to  be  a  snare  either  to 
themselves  or  others ;  to  themselves,  by  running 
into  licentiousness,  and  taking  unlawful  liberties; 
to  others,  either  by  affrighting  the  unbelieving  Jews 
from  the  embracing  Christianity,  or  discouraging 
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those  that  already  believe  the  gospel,  in  the  profes- 
sion of  it. 

This  is  the  strict  sense  of  the  apostle's  words,  as 
they  come  in  here  in  the  text,  and  as  they  do  relate 
to  that  occasion  upon  which  he  writ  them.  But 
that  sense,  with  reference  to  that  occasion,  is  now 
out  of  doors  among  us :  though  the  general  advice 
that  is  here  given  will  eternally  be  good  and  use- 
ful ;  nay,  and  always  needful  to  be  insisted  on  in  all 
ages  of  the  world. 

We  have  none  now  that  use  the'w  liberty  for  an 
occasion  to  the  Jiesh,  as  to  the  point  of  the  Judaical 
ceremonies.  But  we  have  abundance  that  do  use  it 
so  as  to  other  matters.  Nay,  as  I  said  before,  this 
too  free  use  of  our  hberty  in  lawful  things  is  one  of 
the  greatest  sources  and  fountains  from  whence 
most  of  our  irregularities  do  proceed.  And  there-  ( 
fore  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  entertain  you  more 
usefully  upon  this  text,  than  by  endeavouring  to 
give  you  the  best  rules  I  can,  for  the  reducing  the 
apostle's  exhortation  into  practice,  as  it  doth  con- 
cern us  at  this  day. 

But  that  you  may  see  plainly  what  I  drive  at,  I 
will  yet  state  the  matter  a  little  more  particularly. 

Our  case  in  this  world  is  this :  the  laws  of  virtue 
and  religion  do  allow  men  all  reasonable  liberties  in 
the  gratification  of  their  natural  passions  and  appe- 
tites, and  in  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  all  the  good 
things  of  this  life.  But  all  unrcasonaljle  gratifica- 
tions, all  excesses  and  immoderate  liberties,  are  for- 
bidden by  religion,  and  therefore  are  sinful  and  cri- 
minal. 

If  now  in  all  cases  a  man  could  readily  and  cer- 
tainly fix  the  precise  bounds  and  landmarks  of  what 
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is  reasonable  and  moderate,  and  what  is  unreason- 
able and  excessive,  in  the  use  of  his  liberty ;  so  as 
that  upon  all  occasions,  and  in  all  emergencies,  he 
could  say  within  his  own  mind.  Thus  far  I  may  law- 
fully and  innocently  go  in  the  gratification  of  such 
an  appetite,  or  in  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  pleasure, 
or  the  like  ;  but  if  I  proceed  a  step  further,  I  become 
a  transgressor :  I  say,  if  this  was  the  case  of  a  man 
in  the  use  of  his  liberty,  it  would  be  no  hard  matter 
for  any  well-disposed  person  to  take  all  that  liberty 
that  was  moderate  and  lawful,  and  to  forbear  all 
that  which  is  excessive  and  unlawful. 

But  now  this  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to 
be  done.  For  many  cases  happen  in  which  a  man 
cannot  precisely  determine  where  it  is  that  his  law- 
ful liberty  ends,  and  where  it  is  that  it  begins  to  be 
extravagant  and  excessive.  So  that  while  a  man  is 
only  designing  to  gratify  his  desires  in  lawful  in- 
stances, he  is  often  carried  beyond  his  bounds,  and 
proceeds  to  excess. 

This  now,  I  say,  is  one  great  occasion  of  sin  to 
mankind ;  and  yet  there  is  no  avoiding  of  it,  be- 
cause it  is  such  a  one  as  doth  necessarily  arise  from 
the  nature  of  things. 

Thus  for  instance ;  it  is  certainly  very  lawful  for 
a  man  to  drink  wine  and  strong  drink,  not  only  for 
his  health's  sake,  when  his  constitution  doth  require 
it ;  but  also  for  cheerfulness,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
his  friends.  But,  on  the  other  side,  drunkenness 
and  intemperance  are  grievous  crimes,  and  utterly 
forbid  by  our  religion.  Whilst  now  a  man,  on  one 
hand,  hath  a  desire  to  take  that  liberty  that  is  al- 
lowed him,  and  to  gratify  his  natural  inclination  to 
mirth  and  pleasantness,  or  to  shew  civility,  as  he 
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terms  it,  to  his  company ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  has  no  certain  unalterable  measures  to  proceed 
by  for  the  stinting  himself  in  this  case ;  (as  surely 
it  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  prescribe  or  define,  either 
to  a  man's  self  or  others,  the  exact  pitch  or  limits 
where  temperance  ends,  and  intemperance  begins  ;) 
by  this  means,  I  say,  he  is  often  betrayed  into  sin. 
Thinking  with  himself  that  there  is  a  great  latitude 
and  compass  in  the  exercise  of  temperance  and  so- 
briety, (as  indeed  there  is,)  and  that  therefore  he 
may  go  on  some  time  longer  with  the  company  ;  the 
wine  by  this  means  steals  upon  him,  and  he  is,  be- 
fore he  was  aware,  fallen  into  the  sin  of  intem- 
perance and  excess. 

And  thus  it  is,  not  only  as  to  the  use  of  our  li- 
berty in  things  allowed,  but  as  to  the  performance 
of  our  duty  in  things  commanded. 

Every  man  is  sensible  that  it  is  a  principal  law 
of  our  religion  to  be  charitable,  and  to  give  alms  out 
of  our  substance.  But  now  it  is  not  so  easy  a  mat- 
ter for  any  man  to  define,  and  set  out  the  quantum, 
or  the  precise  proportion  of  alms  which  every  one  is 
bound  to  give,  so  as  to  be  able  to  pronounce  that 
if  a  man  give  so  much  he  performs  his  duty,  and  is 
a  charitable  man  for  one  in  his  circumstances ;  but 
if  he  gives  less  than  that,  he  is  covetous  and  un- 
charitable. Now,  I  say,  because  this  duty  of  charity 
is  thus  indefinitely  left,  and  there  is  such  an  affinity 
and  undistinguishableness  between  the  least  n^ea- 
iires  of  charity,  and  the  sin  of  being  uncharitable, 
men  do  from  hence  often  take  occasion  to  fall  short 
in  the  performance  of  it.  And  as  in  the  former  in- 
stance I  gave  about  drinking,  they  are  apt  to  take 
more  liberty  than  is  allowed  them  ;  so  in  this,  they 
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are  apt  to  do  less  than  is  commanded  them.  For  if 
they  do  but  give  something  to  the  poor  out  of  their 
yearly  income,  they  think  they  give  enough  to 
satisfy  the  command  of  charity ;  and  so  they  make 
no  conscience  of  saving  and  hoarding  without  end 
or  v^ithout  measure. 

There  are  a  hundred  more  instances,  besides  these 
two  that  I  have  named,  wherein  there  is  such  a  lati- 
tude left  to  our  practices,  and  the  difference  between 
lawful  and  unlawful,  duty  and  sin,  lies  in  so  small  a 
compass,  that  it  is  hard  to  separate  and  distinguish 
them,  unless  a  man  be  both  very  wise  and  very 
honest. 

We  have  not  any  law  of  God  which  defines  how 
often  we  are  to  pray;  or  when  it  is  our  duty  to 
fast ;  or  to  what  degree  we  may  be  angry ;  or  how 
we  are  to  govern  ourselves  as  to  the  quantity  or 
kinds  of  our  meat  and  drink  ;  or  how  far  we  may 
comply  with  the  customs  of  the  world ;  or  how 
splendid  we  may  be  in  our  apparel  and  equipage ; 
or  what  games  and  recreations  may  be  used,  and 
how  often ;  or  what  rules  we  are  to  go  by  in  buy- 
ing and  selling,  and  our  other  dealings  with  men ; 
or  how  far  we  may  seek  our  own,  when  our  right 
cannot  be  obtained  without  prejudice  to  our  neigh- 
bour. 

In  these,  I  say,  and  abundance  of  other  cases,  we 
have  no  express  particular  laws  of  God  to  steer  and 
measure  our  actions  by ;  nor  indeed  is  it  possible  we 
should  have  :  because  what  is  fit  and  reasonable  to 
be  done  in  these  cases,  admits  of  so  great  a  difference 
from  the  infinite  variety  of  the  circumstances  of  par- 
ticular men. 

What  now  must  we  do  in  these  cases?  How 
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must  we  order  ourselves,  that  we  may  perform  our 
duty,  and  keep  out  of  sin  ? 

Why,  in  answer  to  this,  I  say,  we  have  only  ge- 
neral rules  to  direct  us  in  these  matters ;  and  those 
rules  we  are  to  apply  to  our  own  particular  cases. 

In  this  latitude  that  things  are  left  in,  we  are  to 
use  our  liberty  as  carefully  and  as  prudently  as  is 
possible ;  taking  our  measures  from  the  principles  of 

I  reason,  and  the  general  rules  of  the  gospel.  Now 
what  those  general  rules  and  measures  are,  it  is  my 
business  at  this  time  to  treat  of. 

And  three  things  I  have  here  to  propose  for  the 
use  of  our  liberty,  which  will,  I  think,  be  a  sufficient 
direction  to  us  in  all  cases  of  this  nature  ;  and  which 
if  we  do  carefully  observe,  we  shall  never  use  our  li- 
berty for  ail  occasion  to  the  flesh ;  but  we  shall 
both  come  up  to  what  is  our  duty,  and  shall  like- 

j  wise  avoid  all  those  sins  which  mankind  are  so  fre- 
quently betrayed  into,  through  the  too  great  affinity 
that  there  is  between  virtue  and  vice,  and  the  in- 
discreet exercise  of  their  liberty  upon  occasion 
thereof. 

j  And  the  first  thing  I  would  possess  you  all  with, 
"  and  which  indeed,  as  it  is  the  most  general,  so  it  is 
the  best  advice  that  can  be  given  in  this  matter,  is 
this  :  that  we  would  endeavour  to  be  heartily  honest 
and  serious  in  the  business  of  religion  ;  that  we 
,  would  sincerely  devote  ourselves  to  the  service  of 
God ;  that  we  would  purify  our  minds  as  much  as 
may  be  from  aU  sensual  and  selfish  principles  ;  and 
in  all  our  actions  and  pursuits  have  more  respect  to 
the  doing  our  duty,  and  the  approving  ourselves  to 
our  great  Lord  and  Master,  than  to  any  other  consi- 
deration. 
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This  is  that  which  St.  Paul  so  often  exhorts  us  to. 
IVhether,  saith  he,  yoii  eat  or  drink,  or  whatever 
you  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.  And  again, 
Whatever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  as  unto  the  Lord, 
knowing  that  of  the  Lord  ijou  shall  receive  the  re- 
ward  of  the  inheritance. 

If  we  could  once  get  ourselves  possessed  of  this 
probity,  this  purity  of  mind  and  heart,  it  would 
better  instruct  us  in  the  use  of  our  liberty,  and 
teach  us  to  distinguish  between  good  and  evil ;  what 
is  fit  to  be  done,  and  what  ought  not  to  be  done,  in 
all  cases  and  emergencies  we  are  concerned  in,  than 
all  the  dry  rules  of  casuistical  learning,  be  they 
never  so  carefully  and  accurately  laid  down. 

When  a  man  is  once  arrived  to  that  holy  temper 
of  mind,  that  he  heartily  loves  God  and  his  neigh- 
bour, and  has  such  a  lively  sense  of  the  truth  and 
the  excellency  of  Christ's  religion,  that  he  is  re- 
solved, that  that  shall  influence  and  govern  the 
whole  course  of  his  life,  and  that  he  will  do  all  his 
actions,  as  much  as  he  can,  for  the  honour  of  our 
Lord,  and  the  advancement  of  his  service  in  the 
world;  there  can  hardly  any  particular  case  occur 
to  such  a  man,  in  which  he  will  not  have  rules  and 
measures  ready  at  hand  to  steer  and  direct  him  in 
his  proceedings. 

Nay,  this  general  principle  alone  of  doing  all  his 
actions  to  the  glory  of  God ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
honour  of  his  religion,  and  the  edification  of  his 
neighbour ;  I  say,  this  alone  will  afford  him  suffi- 
cient light  and  direction  for  the  government  of  his 
actions  in  all  contingencies.  Because  there  is  no 
action  he  can  be  engaged  in,  but  it  is  at  the  first 
sight  discernible,  whether  the  doing  of  it  or  the  not 
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doing  of  it  doth  more  tend  to  the  honour  of  his  re- 
ligion, or  the  good  of  others. 

That  which  makes  the  conduct  of  a  man's  self  in 
this  world  so  nice  and  difficult  a  matter,  and  has 
given  occasion  to  the  discussion  of  so  many  cases  of 
conscience,  about  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of 
actions,  is  this ;  that  men  are  not  throughly  honest, 
but  halt  between  God  and  the  world.  They  have  a 
great  mind  to  serve  their  pleasure  and  their  ambi- 
tion, and  their  secular  ends,  and  yet  to  serve  God 
too  ;  and  this  puts  them  upon  tampering  and  trying 
to  reconcile  these  interests  together. 

Whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  usual  questions 
that  arise  about  their  actions  are,  not  what  is  best 
to  be  done,  or  what  is  most  agreeable  to  their  duty 
in  this  or  the  other  case ;  but,  how  far  they  may  go 
in  the  gratification  of  such  an  appetite  or  passion 
without  transgressing  the  laws  of  God?  how  far 
they  may  satisfy  their  covetous  desires  without 
being  unjust  ?  whether  they  may  use  such  arts  or 
tricks,  in  getting  or  saving,  without  being  knavish  ? 
how  far  they  may  drink,  and  not  be  drunk  ?  how 
far  they  may  gratify  their  humour  of  decking  and 
adorning  themselves,  and  yet  do  no  unlawful  thing? 
how  far  they  may  indulge  wantonness,  and  yet  be 
chaste  ? 

Now,  as  I  said  before,  such  questions  as  these  are 
not  easy  to  be  resolved,  (nor  indeed  is  the  gospel  of 
Christ  so  contrived,  as  if  it  had  taken  much  care 
whether  they  were  resolved  or  no.)  But  they  are 
really  cases  and  problems  that  require  both  judgment 
and  learning,  and  likewise  the  consideration  of 
abundance  of  particular  circumstances,  to  have  a 
{rood  account  given  of  them. 
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But  now  the  man  that  doth  entirely  give  up  him- 
self to  the  conduct  of  the  Spirit,  and  proposeth  no- 
thing to  himself  in  all  his  actions  but  the  pure  glory 
of  God ;  such  a  man,  having  none  of  these  worldly 
sensual  designs  to  serve  in  his  actions,  can  rarely  be 
supposed  to  hav  e  any  of  these  questions  to  put  to 
himself;  and  consequently  he  can  never  be  at  a  loss 
or  uncertainty  how  he  is  to  act  for  want  of  a  resolu- 
tion of  them ;  much  less  can  he  be  in  danger  of 
transgressing  the  bounds  that  God  hath  fixed  to  his 
actions. 

All  the  point  that  such  a  one  hath  to  consider  in 
any  action  is,  whether  will  his  doing  or  not  doing 
such  an  action  better  serve  the  ends  of  religion  ? 
which  will  tend  most  to  his  own  spiritual  benefit, 
and  the  profit  of  his  neighbour,  to  pursue  this  de- 
sign, or  to  let  it  alone  ?  whether  will  be  more  con- 
ducive to  the  honour  of  his  Lord^  to  gratify  such  an 
appetite,  or  to  deny  it  satisfaction  ? 

This,  I  say,  is  the  only  question  that  such  a  man 
has  to  put  to  himself,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
giving  an  answer  to  it.  For  there  is  scarce  any  case 
to  be  put  concerning  an  action,  but  it  is  very  obvious, 
without  an  instructor,  to  find  out  which  side  of  the 
case,  if  it  be  chosen,  will  most  minister  to  the  ends 
of  virtue,  and  religion,  and  charity.  Or,  if  it  be  not 
obvious,  then  it  is  very  certain  the  man  needs  not 
much  deliberate  about  it,  but  may  choose  either  side 
indifferently. 

It  is  a  very  hard  matter  oftentimes  to  determine 
concerning  the  necessity  and  obligation  of  actions: 
that  is,  whether  a  man  be  bound  to  do  them  or  no. 
It  is  likewise  often  a  hard  matter  to  determine  con- 
cerning the  lawfulness  of  actions,  whether  a  man 
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may  do  them  or  no.  But  it  is  a  very  easy  matter,  in 
most  cases,  to  determine  concerning  the  expedience 
of  actions ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  it  be  best  and 
fittest  for  a  man  to  do  them  or  no.  Now  this  last, 
I  say,  is  the  point  that  a  throughly  good  man  will 
consider  and  steer  himself  by  in  all  his  actions. 

Thus,  for  instance,  it  may  perhaps  bear  a  dispute, 
whether  a  man  be  precisely  bound  by  God's  law  to 
pray  solemnly  twice  a  day,  so  as  that  he  sins,  if  he  do 
not :  but  it  will  bear  no  dispute,  that  it  is  much  bet- 
ter and  more  acceptable  to  God,  and  beneficial  to 
ourselves,  to  pray  at  least  thus  often,  than  to  pray 
seldomer.  And  therefore  such  a  person  as  I  am 
speaking  of,  will,  upon  this  consideration,  put  it  in 
practice,  (nay,  and  pray  oftener  too,  as  he  has  occa- 
sion,) without  concerning  himself  whether  he  be 
strictly  bound  so  to  do  or  no. 

j .  It  may  bear  a  dispute  among  some  persons,  whe- 
ther painting  the  face  be  not  allowable  to  Christian 
women.  But  it  can  bear  no  dispute  among  any, 
that  it  is  more  agi-eeable  to  the  sobriety,  and  mo- 

idesty,  and  chastity  of  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  better  serves  the  ends  of  religion,  to  forbear  all 
such  suspicious  ornaments,  (there  being  rarely  any 
good  end  to  be  served  by  them,  but  abundance  of 

,evil  often  arising  from  them.)  Now  this  considera- 
tion alone  is  enough  to  set  the  heart  of  every  serious 
Christian  against  those  practices,  and  to  make  them 
wholly  to  refrain  them. 

Thus  again,  it  is  argued  both  ways  about  play  or 
gaming,  whether  it  be  lawful  or  no  ;  (especially  wlien 
sums  of  money  are  played  for,  and  the  thing  becomes 
,rather  an  avaricious  contention,  than  a  recreation 
And  divertisement ;)  some  believing  that  it  is  inno- 
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cent,  others  that  it  is  a  grievous  sin.  But  there  is 
no  man,  even  of  those  that  use  it  most,  but  will  rea- 
dily acknowledge,  that  it  exposeth  a  man  to  great 
and  dangerous  temptations  of  sundry  kinds ;  that  it 
is  the  occasion  of  abundance  of  sin  and  abundance 
of  mischief,  and  that  it  seldom  fails  to  produce  in- 
tolerable consequences  ;  both  as  to  men's  souls,  and 
estates,  and  families.  Now  to  a  man  that  loves  God, 
and  has  a  tender  sense  of  his  duty,  this  is  enough  in 
all  conscience  to  deter  him  for  ever  from  the  practice 
of  gaming,  though  it  be  not  made  to  appear  to  him 
that  it  is  expressly  and  explicitly  forbid  by  any  law 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

So  that  you  see,  that  in  those  points  where  there 
are  disputes  on  both  sides,  when  the  consideration  is 
concerning  the  obligation  or  the  lawfulness  of  an 
action,  there  is  no  difficulty,  no  dispute  at  all,  when 
the  consideration  is  only  concerning  what  is  best  and 
most  fitting  to  be  done  ;  concerning  what  is  most 
agreeable  to  our  duty,  and  most  conducive  to  the 
honour  of  God  and  religion  as  to  that  action :  that 
is  evident  enough  in  all  cases ;  nor  is  any  man  at  a 
loss  for  finding  it  out.  And  that  is  the  principle 
which  I  say  every  sincere  lover  of  God  governs  him- 
self by,  and  which  I  would  have  us  all  to  propose  to 
ourselves  for  the  rule  of  our  actions,  in  order  to  the 
securing  us  from  those  snares  and  stumblingblocks, 
to  which  the  affinity  between  virtue  and  vice,  lawful 
and  unlawful,  will  otherwise  expose  us. 

Let  us  not  stand  upon  points  with  God  Almighty, 
as  if  so  much  was  his,  and  so  much  was  our  own ;  as 
if  we  were  to  share  ourselves  between  his  service 
and  our  own  pleasures  and  profits,  and  the  like ;  and 
were  resolved  not  to  pay  him  any  more  respect  or 
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love,  than  what  some  express  letter  of  his  law  doth 
exact  at  our  hands.  But  let  us  so  entirely  devote 
ourselves  to  his  service,  as  to  do,  not  only  all  those 
things  which  we  are  strictly  bound  to  do,  or  else  we 
are  transgressors ;  but  all  those  things  that  are  ac- 
ceptable to  him,  all  those  things  that  are  praisewor- 
thy, and  tend  to  the  perfection  of  our  nature,  and 
the  reputation  of  Christ's  religion. 

Let  us  make  it  the  end  of  our  actions,  not  to  seek 
our  own,  but  his  glory ;  every  day  to  grow  better 
and  better,  and  in  every  occurrence  to  consider,  not 
what  may  lawfully  be  done,  but  what  is  most  be- 
coming a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  to  do.  In  a  word, 
whatever  is  best  in  any  action  ;  whatever  most  serves 
the  end  of  piety ;  whatever  tends  most  to  the  credit 
jof  our  religion  and  the  benefit  of  others,  let  us  con- 
sider that,  and  act  accordingly. 

And  thus,  I  am  sure,  to  design  and  act,  is  most 
isuitable  to  the  nature  and  genius  of  our  Christian 
religion  ;  nay,  indeed,  it  is  the  principal  law  and  com- 
mandment of  it. 

,    The  design  of  Christianity  is  not  to  adjust  the 
precise  bounds  of  virtue  and  vice,  lawful  and  unlaw- 
iful,  which  is  that  that  a  great  many  among  us  so  gree- 
dily hanker  after.   For  the  best  that  could  have  come 
from  such  a  design  had  been  only  this,  that  men  by 
this  means  might  have  been  fairly  instructed  how 
.hey  might  have  avoided  the  being  bad,  though  they 
bever  became  very  good.    But  the  design  of  Chris- 
tianity is  to  make  men  as  good  as  they  can  possibly 
')e;  as  devout,  as  humble,  as  charitable,  as  temperate, 
18  contented,  as  heavenly-minded,  as  their  natures 
viU  allow  of  in  this  world.    And  for  the  producing 
his  effect,  the  exact  distinguishing  the  limits  of  the 
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several  virtues  and  their  opposite  vices  signifies  very 
little. 

The  laws  of  our  great  Master  are  not  like  the  civil 
municipal  laws  of  kingdoms,  which  are  therefore 
wonderful  nice,  and  critical,  and  particular  in  setting 
bounds  to  the  practices  of  men,  because  tliey  only 
look  at  overt-actions ;  so  that  if  a  man  do  but  keep 
his  actions  within  the  compass  of  the  letter  of  the 
law,  he  may  be  accounted  a  good  subject,  and  is  no 
way  obnoxious  to  the  penalties  which  the  law 
threatens. 

If  our  religion  had  been  of  this  strain,  we  should, 
without  doubt,  have  had  a  world  of  particular  laws 
and  precepts,  and  directions  about  our  actions  in  all 
emergent  cases,  more  than  we  now  have :  and  we 
might  as  easily  have  known  from  the  Bible  what 
was  forbidden  unlawful  anger,  what  was  excessive 
drinking,  what  was  pride  and  luxury  in  apparel,  and 
the  like,  as  we  now  know  by  the  statute-book  what 
is  burglary,  or  murder,  or  treason.  But  there  was 
no  need  of  these  particularities  in  the  institution  of 
Christ  Jesus.  His  religion  was  to  be  a  spiritual 
thing.  And  the  design  of  it  was,  not  to  make  us 
chaste,  or  temperate,  or  humble,  or  charitable,  in 
such  a  degree ;  but  to  make  us  as  chaste  and  tempe- 
rate, as  humble  and  charitable,  as  pure  and  holy  in 
all  our  conversation,  as  we  possibly  can  be. 

This,  I  say,  was  the  design  of  Christ's  religion. 
It  was  to  be  the  highest  philosophy  that  was  ever 
taught  to  mankind.  It  was  to  make  us  the  most 
excellent  and  perfect  creatures,  as  to  purity  of  mind 
and  heart,  that  human  nature  is  capable  of.  And 
therefore  it  hath  not  been  so  accurate  and  particular 
in  prescribing  bounds  to  our  outward  actions,  because 
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it  was  abundantly  enough  for  the  securing  them,  to 
oblige  us  to  the  highest  degree  of  inward  purity. 

And  this  it  hath  done  above  all  the  laws  and  reli- 
gions in  the  world.  It  teacheth  us  to  abhor  every 
thing  that  is  evil  or  impure  in  all  the  kinds  of  it,  in 
all  the  degrees  of  it,  and  in  all  the  tendencies  to- 
wards it ;  and  to  lay  out  ourselves  in  the  pursuit  of 
every  thing  that  is  honest,  that  is  lovely,  that  is 
praiseworthy,  and  of  good  report  among  men. 

If  this  now  be  the  design  of  our  religion,  and  these 
be  the  laws  of  it,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  judge  of  these 
two  things.  First,  whether  it  doth  not  highly  con- 
cern all  of  us  that  profess  this  holy  religion,  to  en- 
deavour, in  all  our  conversation,  to  be  as  holy  and 
as  virtuous  as  we  can,  and  to  do  as  much  good  as  we 
can,  and  not  to  content  ourselves  with  such  a  degree 
of  honesty  and  virtue,  as  is  just  sufficient  to  the  ren- 
dering us  not  vicious.  And  then,  secondly,  whether, 
if  we  do  thus  endeavour,  we  can  easily  be  at  a  loss 
in  distinguishing  between  good  and  evrl,  duty  and 
sin,  in  any  instance  ?  and  consequently,  whether  we 
can  be  much  in  danger  of  ill  using  our  liberty,  and 
so  transgi'essing  upon  that  account  ? 

I  have  been  longer  upon  this  first  head  than  I  in- 
tended, but  I  shall  make  amends  for  it  by  despatching 
the  two  following  in  so  much  the  fewer  words.  And, 
indeed,  after  so  large  an  account  as  I  have  given  of 
the  general  rule,  there  is  less  need  of  dwelling  upon 
particular  ones. 

II.  In  the  second  place,  in  order  to  the  right  use 
of  our  liberty,  and  so  securing  ourselves  from  falling 
into  sin,  through  mistaking  the  measures  of  good 
and  evil,  this  will  be  a  good  rule  to  j)ropose  to  our- 
selves ;  namely,  that  in  matters  of  duty  we  should 
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rather  do  too  much  than  too  little ;  but  in  matters 
of  indifFerency  we  should  rather  take  too  little  of 
our  liberty  than  too  much. 

First,  as  to  matters  of  duty,  my  meaning  is  this ; 
that  where  the  laws  of  God  have  generally  and  inde- 
finitely commanded  a  thing,  but  have  not  set  down 
rules  about  the  particular  measures  and  proportions 
of  it ;  in  that  case,  it  is  advisable  rather  to  do  more 
than  we  are  perhaps  precisely  bound  to  do,  that  so 
we  may  be  sure  we  have  performed  our  duty,  than, 
by  being  scanty  in  our  obedience,  to  run  the  hazard 
of  falling  short  of  our  duty. 

Thus,  for  instance,  our  Lord  in  the  New  Testament 
hath  often  and  solemnly  commanded  us  to  pray. 
But  neither  he  nor  his  apostles  have  any  where  told 
us  how  often  we  are  to  pray ;  only  they  have  bid  us 
pray  frequently.  In  this  case,  now,  a  man  that 
makes  a  conscience  of  performing  his  duty  will  take 
all  occasions  and  opportunities  of  lifting  up  holy 
hands  and  devout  affections  to  his  heavenly  Father : 
however,  he  will  not  fail,  at  least  once  every  time  he 
riseth,  and  once  every  time  he  goes  to  rest,  to  offer 
up  a  solemn  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise :  less  than 
this,  I  say,  he  must  not  do,  for  fear  he  break  the 
commandment  of  praying  frequently,  praying  conti- 
nually. But  more  than  this  it  will  become  him  to 
do,  in  order  to  the  giving  himself  satisfaction  that  he 
hath  fully  performed  it. 

Thus  again  ;  to  give  alms  to  the  poor  is  an  indis- 
pensable duty  of  our  religion.  But  what  proportion 
of  our  substance  we  are  to  give  away  in  alms  and 
charity  is  no  where  set  down,  but  is  wholly  left  to 
our  discretion.  Now  in  this  case  it  is  certainly  much 
more  advisable  to  give  lil)erally,  and  largely,  and 
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plentifully^  even  as  much  as  our  condition  in  this 
world  and  the  necessities  of  our  families  can  allow, 
though  by  so  doing  we  shall  prove  to  have  given  in 
greater  abundance  than  we  were  strictly  obliged  to ; 
than,  by  giving  stingily  and  pinchingly,  now  and  then 
a  little  pocket-money  or  so,  to  run  the  hazard  of 
being  transgressors  of  the  commandment,  and  having 
our  portion  among  the  covetous  and  unmerciful. 

There  is  no  damage  comes  to  a  man  by  doing  the 
former,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  deal  of  good ; 
for  God  never  fails  bounteously  to  reward  the  boun- 
tiful hand.  But  there  is  both  damage  and  infinite 
danger  in  the  latter.  And  thus  we  are  to  practise  in 
all  other  duties. 

Only  this  caution  we  must  take  along  with  us, 
that  we  are  always  so  to  proportion  the  measures  of 
every  single  duty,  as  to  render  it  consistent  with  the 
performance  of  the  other  duties  of  our  lives. 

As,  for  instance,  we  must  not  spend  so  much  time 
in  prayer,  as  to  hinder  the  pursuit  of  our  callings  and 
necessary  business.  We  must  so  give  alms,  as  yet 
to  leave  ourselves  enough  to  pay  every  one  their 
own,  and  to  make  a  competent  provision  for  our  fa- 
milies. But  let  us  but  take  care  to  secure  this,  and 
then  we  cannot  easily  exceed  in  the  measures  of  any 
duty.  The  more  we  pray,  and  the  more  we  give 
alms,  still  the  better ;  and  so  in  all  other  instances 
of  duty. 

But  now,  in  the  second  place,  the  quite  contrary 
to  this  are  we  to  practise  in  matters  of  liberty. 
There  the  rule  is,  rather  to  take  less  than  is  allowed 
us,  than  to  take  all ;  rather  to  abridge  ourselves  of 
our  lawful  liberties,  than,  by  doing  all  that  \\  v  may 
lawfully  do,  endanger  our  falling  into  sin. 
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There  is  no  harm  at  all  in  departing  from  our 
rights  and  privileges  with  which  God  hath  indulged 
us ;  but  there  is  a  great  harm  in  extending  them 
beyond  their  bounds.  There  is  no  evil  in  not  grati- 
fying our  desires  and  appetites  in  all  the  things  they 
crave  which  are  allowable,  and  which  we  are  per- 
mitted to  gratify  them  in ;  but  there  is  an  infinite 
evil  in  gratifying  them  in  unlawful,  forbidden  in- 
stances. And  therefore  every  wise  and  good  man 
will  be  sure  to  keep  on  the  safe  side  ;  and  to  prevent 
the  danger  of  doing  more  than  he  should  do,  he  will 
not  always  do  all  that  he  may  do. 

The  truth  is,  that  man  that  makes  no  scruple  of 
using  his  liberty  to  the  utmost  stretch  and  extent  of 
it  upon  all  occasions,  and  regards  nothing  more  in 
his  actions  than  just  that  he  do  not  fall  into  some  di- 
rect sin ;  that  man  cannot  always  be  innocent,  but 
will  be  drawn  into  a  hundred  irregularities  and  mis- 
carriages. 

Thus,  for  example,  he  that  useth  himself  to  eat 
or  to  drink  to  the  utmost  pitch  that  can  be  said  to 
be  within  the  limits  of  temperance,  it  is  impossible 
but  such  a  one  will  now  and  then  be  unavoidably 
overtaken  in  the  sin  of  gluttony  or  drunkenness. 

He  that  will  use  all  the  liberties  that  the  law  al- 
lows him  for  the  making  advantages  to  himself  in 
his  trade,  or  his  dealings  with  other  men ;  such  a 
one  will  not  be  able  to  avoid  the  just  imputation  of 
being  in  many  instances  an  oppressor,  or  a  hard  con- 
scienced  man. 

The  safest  way,  therefore,  if  we  mean  to  preserve 
our  virtue,  amidst  the  multitude  of  snares  and  tempta- 
tions that  we  meet  with  in  the  world,  is  to  set  bounds 
even  to  our  lawful  liberties;  to  keep  our  actions  with- 
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in  such  a  compass,  as  not  to  come  even  near  the  con- 
fines of  vice  and  sin. 

Though  it  is  but  a  point,  and  that  often  an  un- 
discernible  one,  that  distinguisheth  between  what 
is  lawful  and  what  is  unlawful,  yet  there  is  a  great 
latitude  in  what  is  lawful.  That  is,  if  I  gratify  my 
appetites  but  a  little,  I  do  that  which  is  lawful ;  and 
if  I  gratify  them  more,  I  may  do  that  which  is  law- 
ful likewise :  but  he  shews  the  most  honest  and  vir- 
tuous mind,  that  in  his  actions  takes  but  a  little  of 
this  latitude,  and  by  that  means  keeps  himself  at  a 
good  distance  from  that  which  is  vicious  and  cri- 
minal. 

in.  But,  thirdly  and  lastly,  to  what  degree  soever 
we  may  think  fit  to  make  use  of  our  liberty,  yet  at 
all  times,  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  doubt  or  fear  we 
have  gone  as  far  as  we  lawfully  can  go,  it  is  then 
high  time  to  break  off,  and  to  proceed  no  further. 
This  is  the  last  rule  I  have  to  offer  upon  this  occa- 
sion. And  thus  also,  wherever  we  have  a  just  ground 
of  suspicion  or  doubt  whether  a  thing  be  lawful  or 
no,  this  doubt  or  suspicion  is  of  itself  reason  enough 
to  make  us  forbear  that  thip.g.  Unless  indeed  there 
be  a  necessity,  or  a  great  charity  to  be  served  by  the 
doing  of  it,  which  may  in  reason  overbalance  the 
suspicion  of  its  lawfulness. 

Thus  in  matters  of  recreation,  if  we  have  the  least 
doubt  whether  this  or  the  other  pleasure  or  diver- 
tisement  be  innocent  and  lawful ;  wliy  that  is  argu- 
ment enough,  without  more  ado,  to  make  us  for- 
bear it,  though  perhaps  we  see  others  use  it  without 
scruple. 

Thus  in  matters  of  temperance,  when  we  first 
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begin  to  suspect  that  we  have  drunk  as  much  as  is 
convenient  for  us^  let  us  by  all  means  leave  off,  and 
break  from  the  company. 

Thus  in  matters  of  sobriety,  when  we  have  reason 
to  doubt  that  we  are  come  up  to  the  full  bounds  of 
the  Christian  gravity  and  modesty,  and  that  any  de- 
gree more  of  pomp  or  bravery  in  our  garb,  or  in  our 
attendance,  or  in  our  equipage,  will  relish  of  pride, 
or  vanity,  or  affectation ;  it  is  high  time  rather  to 
abate  something  of  our  sumptuousness  in  these  things 
than  to  proceed  any  further. 

And  thus,  lastly,  in  matters  of  equity  and  justice, 
when  we  first  begin  to  have  a  suspicion  that  such  a 
practice  is  an  indirect  or  knavish  trick,  or  that  we 
are  too  severe  and  hard  upon  a  man  upon  whom  we 
have  got  an  advantage ;  why  this  suspicion  alone  is 
enough  in  reason  to  check  us  in  our  career,  and  to 
put  us  upon  more  fair  and  moderate  courses. 

This  is  a  rule  that  will  for  ever  be  fit  for  us  to 
practise ;  for  it  is  grounded  upon  eternal  reason. 
Indeed,  it  is  as  old  as  morality :  Qtiod  duhitas  ne 
feceris,  "  Do  nothing  that  you  doubt  of,"  is  a  maxim 
that  obtained  among  the  heathens,  as  well  as  among 
us  Christians. 

I  dare  not,  indeed,  say,  that  this  rule  holds  uni- 
versally in  all  cases ;  for  cases  do  sometimes  happen, 
wherein  it  will  be  advisable  for  a  man  to  act  even 
against  his  doubts.  But  in  such  matters  as  I  am 
now  speaking  of,  matters  wherein  a  man  is  at  per- 
fect liljerty  to  act  or  not  to  act ;  in  all  such  cases,  it 
will  always,  without  exception,  be  a  true,  and  a  safe, 
and  a  wise  rule.  And  I  am  sure,  if  men  would  se- 
riously charge  themselves  with  the  practice  of  it, 
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they  would  hereby  prevent  a  multitude  of  sins  and 
transgressions,  with  which  they  usually  inflame  their 
accounts  against  the  day  of  judgment. 

And  thus  much  for  the  rules  I  had  to  propose,  as 
to  the  use  of  our  liberty,  in  such  cases  where  a  man 
is  at  a  loss  in  finding  out  the  measures  and  bounds 
of  duty  and  sin^  and  upon  that  account  is  in  danger 
of  transgressing.  I  have  only  two  things  more  to 
add  upon  this  argument,  by  way  of  application,  and 
I  have  done.  The  one  as  a  caution,  to  prevent  the 
misapplying  these  rules ;  the  other  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  put  them  in  practice. 

That  which  I  have  to  say,  by  way  of  caution,  is 
this ;  That  what  I  have  been  now  recommending, 
especially  under  the  two  last  heads,  is  not  intended 
to  be  a  rule  or  direction  to  any  hypochondriac  or 
melancholy  person s^  or  such  as  are  apt  to  be  over- 
scrupulous about  their  actions :  for,  indeed,  to  such 
persons  it  is  the  worst  advice  that  can  be  given. 

For  they  are  apt  to  doubt  and  boggle  at  every 
thing,  be  it  never  so  innocent  and  free  from  blame. 
They  dare  not  eat  a  hearty  meal,  for  fear  of  being 
intemperate.  And  for  fear  of  not  being  devout 
enough,  they  exhaust  their  spirits,  and  spoil  their 
health,  through  the  continual  intention  of  their  minds 
to  serious  things. 

Now  persons  that  are  of  this  temper  are  rather  to 
l)e  encouraged  to  take  more  liberties  than  they  do, 
than  to  abate  any  that  they  make  use  of 

But  their  case  is  of  another  consideration,  and 
foreign  to  my  present  purpose ;  and  therefore  I  here 
say  no  more  about  it :  it  being  sufficient  to  have 
given  this  intimation  to  such  people,  that  they  do 
not  make  an  ill  use  of  any  thing  that  I  have  now 
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represented ;  for  assuredly,  what  hath  been  now  said 
doth  not  much  concern  them. 

2.  The  other  thing  I  have  to  say,  and  that  by  way 
of  encouragement,  is  this  :  I  doubt  not  but  some  will 
be  apt  to  think,  that  the  rules  I  have  now  given 
about  the  exercise  of  our  liberty  are  much  too  strict 
and  severe  ;  and  that  if  they  must  be  tied  up  to  such 
measures,  then  fareweU  all  the  joy  and  pleasure  and 
comfort  of  their  lives.  But  to  such  people  I  would 
crave  leave  to  say,  that  they  have  very  wrong  no- 
tions of  this  matter. 

The  using  of  their  liberty  in  such  a  manner  as  I 
have  been  recommending  would  not  rob  them  of 
one  true  pleasure  or  comfort  that  this  world  affords. 
So  far  from  it,  that  I  am  very  sure  whoever  frames 
his  life  according  to  these  measures  shall  live  a  hun- 
dred times  a  happier  life,  and  shall  enjoy  the  world, 
and  all  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  it,  much 
more  to  his  own  content  and  satisfaction,  than  if  he 
put  no  check  to  the  craving  of  his  appetites,  but 
always  indulged  and  gratified  them  in  every  thing, 
and  as  much  as  they  desired. 

Assure  yourselves,  virtue  and  religion  will  never 
hinder  you  from  enjoying  any  pleasure  or  satisfac- 
tion that  is  natural.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  great 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  practice  thereof  will  ex- 
tremely heighten  and  advance  the  satisfactions  you 
can  receive  from  your  worldly  enjoyments.  I  doubt 
not  in  the  least,  but  to  a  sincerely  pious  and  virtuous 
man,  and  that  hath  a  regard  to  God  in  all  his  actions, 
even  the  very  pleasures  and  comforts  of  this  life  are 
more  gratifying  and  affecting  than  to  any  sensual  or 
wicked  man  :  for  such  a  one,  as  he  is  more  capable 
of  enjoying  them,  so  do  they  come  to  liim  likewise 
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without  the  mixtures  of  those  uneasy,  troublesome, 
bitter  reflections,  that  other  men  feel  in  the  very  best 
of  their  enjoyments. 

Let  no  man,  therefore,  apprehend  any  loss  of  his 
pleasures,  by  entirely  devoting  himself  to  God's  ser- 
vice, and  using  his  liberty  in  that  careful  way  I  have 
been  recommending.  Let  him  not  think  that  he 
shall  hereby  be  too  much  straitened  and  confined. 
For  certainly  this  is  the  true  means,  not  only  to  keep 
him  for  ever  from  being  a  slave  to  any  thing,  but 
also  mightily  to  improve  and  increase  his  liberty. 

For  by  thus  exercising  himself,  all  the  powers  of 
his  soul  will  be  vastly  enlarged,  and  he  will  hereby 
attain  both  leisure  and  will  to  employ  all  his  rational 
faculties  about  the  best  and  the  noblest  objects  in 
the  world,  which  will  yield  him  the  greatest  plea- 
sure that  is  to  be  had  on  this  side  heaven.  Whereas, 
if  he  had  given  himself  up  to  be  governed  by  any  of 
his  sensual  appetites,  he  had  been  a  poor,  narrow, 
confined  creature  indeed,  not  capable  of  any  greater 
satisfactions  or  pleasures  than  what  the  brutes  do 
enjoy  as  well  as  himself,  but  with  less  uneasiness 
and  fewer  disturbances. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  a  sensual  man  hath  no  notion 
of  this  kind  of  pleasures,  no  more  than  a  beast  hath 
of  the  pleasures  of  a  man :  and  therefore  it  is  no 
wonder  that  such  men  entertain  all  talk  about  them 
as  little  better  than  mere  cant  and  jargon.  But  I 
seriously  appeal  to  all  men  that  have  made  any  trials 
in  the  way  of  religion  and  virtue,  whether  the  con- 
tentments and  satisfactions  they  have  received  from 
the  rational  use  of  their  liberty,  and  the  thoughts 
and  reflections,  that  hereby  they  do  approve  them- 
selves to  God,  and  live  in  liopes  of  his  favour,  and 
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have  a  fair  prospect  of  a  glorious  immortal  state  in 
another  world ;  I  say,  whether  they  do  not  find  the 
pleasures  and  contentments  that  arise  from  hence  to 
be  infinitely  more  solid  and  substantial  and  durable, 
than  any  of  those  that  they  receive  from  the  grati- 
fication of  their  sensual  appetites,  in  a  vicious  un- 
reasonable manner. 

O,  therefore,  let  none  of  us  make  any  scruple  of 
devoting  ourselves  entirely  and  without  reserve  to 
God  Almighty's  service.  Let  none  of  us  be  afraid 
to  put  reasonable  restraints  upon  our  passions  and 
appetites.  Assuredly  the  thus  using  our  liberty  is 
the  certain  way  to  preserve  and  increase  it,  and  with 
it  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  our  lives ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  to  render  us  everlastingly  happy  and 
blessed  in  the  other  world. 

Which  that  we  may  all  be,  God  of  his  infinite 
mercy  grant,  &c. 
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PREACHED  BEFORE 

THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  AT  ST.  MARGARET'S, 
WESTMINSTER,  MAY  21,  1680. 


Deut.  v.  29. 

O  that  there  were  such  an  heart  in  them^  that  they  would 
fear  me,  and  heep  all  my  commandments  always,  that  it 
might  he  well  with  them,  and  with  their  children  Jcrr 
ever! 

These  are  the  words  of  God  to  Moses  concern- 
ing the  children  of  Israel.  And  two  things  may  be 
gathered  from  them. 

I.  His  serious  desire  of  their  happiness. 

II.  The  means  whereby  that  happiness  is  to  be 
attained. 

The  first  of  these  is  imported  in  that  solemn  wish, 
into  which  the  text  is  framed ;  O  that  there  icere 
such  an  heart  in  them,  ^c.  that  it  might  he  well  with 
them,  and  with  thei/t^  children  for  ever! 

The  second  is  imported  in  the  way  of  connecting 
the  former  part  of  the  wish  with  that  which  follows: 
O  that  there  were  such  an  heart  in  them  !  \Vhat 
then  ?  that  they  ivoiild  fear  me,  and  keep  all  my 
commandments  always.  And  why  so  ?  It  follows ; 
that  it  might  he  well  with  them,  and  ivith  their  chiU 
drcnfor  ever.  Which  plainly  implies,  that  the  way 
tn  have  tilings  well  with  them,  and  with  their  chil- 
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dren,  is  to  fear  God,  and  keep  all  his  commandments 
always. 

I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  observe  concerning 
the  text,  and  that  is  this ;  that  the  wish  or  desire 
that  God  here  expresses  of  Israel's  virtue  and  hap- 
piness doth  not  so  much  relate  to  the  Israelites,  con- 
sidered singly,  and  as  particular  persons,  (though  it 
cannot  be  denied  but  it  doth  extend  to  them,  even 
under  that  notion,)  but  it  cliiefly  relates  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  considered  collectively,  that  is  to  say, 
under  the  notion  of  a  people  or  nation.  God  here 
expresses  his  care  of  the  whole  nation,  and  seriously 
wishes  they  may  be  a  happy  people,  they  and  their 
children  after  them. 

Two  points  then  we  have  from  this  text  very 
proper  to  be  insisted  on  upon  this  occasion ;  which, 
therefore,  I  shall  make  the  heads  of  my  following 
discourse. 

First,  That  God  is  seriously  concerned  for  the 
good  and  happiness  of  nations  and  kingdoms,  as  well 
as  that  of  particular  persons :  and  more  especially 
of  those  nations  that  profess  his  true  religion. 

Secondly,  That  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
nations  is  to  be  attained  the  same  way  that  any  par- 
ticular man's  happiness  is  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  fearing 
God,  and  keeping  his  commandments. 

I.  I  begin  with  the  first,  That  God  is  seriously 
concerned  for  the  good  and  happiness  of  nations  and 
kingdoms,  as  well  as  that  of  particular  persons :  and 
more  especially  of  all  those  nations  that  profess  his 
true  religion. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  much  doubted  of  by  any 
Christian ;  and  therefore  I  need  not  insist  on  a  labo- 
rious proof  of  it. 
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That  God,  who  doth  not  overlook  the  meanest 
and  the  most  inconsiderable  creatures  that  he  hath 
made;  but  so  far  concerns  himself  in  taking  care  of 
them,  and  providing  for  them,  that  not  so  much  as 
a  sparrow  (if  we  may  believe  our  Saviour)  doth  fall 
to  the  ground  without  his  will:  can  it  be  imagined 
that  he  is  not  more  concerned  for  the  happiness  and 
well-being  of  the  noblest  part  of  the  visible  creation, 
mankind,  who  bear  his  own  image,  and  whom  he 
looks  upon  as  his  own  children  ?  Certainly  he  is. 

And  that  God,  whose  care  and  providence  doth 
so  particularly  extend  to  every  individual  man,  that 
(as  the  same  our  Lord  Jesus  speaks)  the  very  hairs 
of  our  head  are  numbered  by  him;  can  it  be  ima- 
gined that  he  doth  not  still  take  more  care  of  the 
greater  bodies  and  combinations  of  men,  such  as 
nations  and  kingdoms,  which  are  so  many  ways  more 
considerable  than  single  men,  and  in  whose  fortunes 
the  good  or  ill  of  particular  persons  is  so  wholly  bound 
up  ?  Certainly  he  doth. 

And  lastly,  that  God,  who  is  the  author,  the  pre- 
server, the  protector  of  all  public  societies,  by  whom 
kings  reign,  and  magistrates  decree  justice  i  can 
it  be  imagined  that  he  hath  not  still  a  more  particu- 
lar regard  to  those  nations  that  he  hath  been  pleased 
to  call  by  his  own  name,  and  hath  chosen  for  his  own 
people,  (such  as  were  the  Israelites  in  my  text,  of 
old ;  and  such  are  all  those  peoi)le  and  nations  now 
that  do  profess  his  true  religion  ?)  Certainly  he  hath. 

Thus  natural  reason  will  teach  us  to  argue.  And 
that  it  is  a  right  way  of  arguing,  is  confirmed  to  us 
by  our  Saviour  and  St.  Paul,  Matt.  vi.  26.  riO.  1  Cor. 
ix.  9;  both  of  which  we  find  reasoning  after  this 
manner. 
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To  quote  to  you  all  that  the  scripture  saith  upon 
this  argument  would  be  endless.  One  of  the  great 
designs  of  God's  word  is,  to  possess  us  with  a  hearty 
belief  that  God,  as  he  is  the  Creator,  so  he  is  also 
the  Governor  of  the  world ;  and  that  his  providence 
extends  to  all  the  things  and  persons  in  it :  and  that 
the  constant  rule  and  measure  of  that  providence  is 
no  other  than  the  good  of  the  world,  and  the  good 
of  every  person  in  it,  so  far  as  his  private  good  is 
consistent  with  the  public.  And  that  therefore,  as 
God  designs  all  good  to  every  particular  man,  so 
doth  he  more  especially  design  the  good  of  nations 
and  kingdoms  in  all  his  dispensations  of  providence 
to  them.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  happens  in  any 
nation  or  kingdom  but  with  his  approbation.  Even 
the  severest  visitations  that  come  upon  mankind  are 
from  him  :  There  is  no  evil  happens  to  a  city,  hut 
the  Lo7'd  hath  done  it,  Amos  iii.  6.  though  yet 
judgment  is  his  strange  work,  Isa.  xxviii.  21 ;  and 
mercy  and  lovinghindness  is  the  thing  wherein  he 
delights,  Mic.  vii.  18.  He  doth  not  afflict  willingly, 
nor  g?ieve  the  children  of  men.  Lam.  iii.  33.  But 
sometimes  it  is  necessary  that  nations  should  be 
scourged ;  yet  even  that  is  for  the  greater  good  of 
mankind  :  that  thus  when  God's  judgments  are  in 
the  earth,  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  may  learn 
righteousness,  Isa.  xxvi.  9. 

But  then  as  for  his  own  people,  those  upon  whom 
his  name  is  called,  those  that  are  in  covenant  with 
him,  and  profess  his  true  religion ;  for  them,  upon 
all  occasions,  he  declares  so  great  a  tenderness  and 
concernment,  that  there  is  hardly  any  figure  of 
speech,  that  the  most  sensible  man  can  make  use  of, 
for  the  expressing  his  most  passionate  love  to  his 
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dearest  friend  or  relation,  though  it  be  his  wife  or 
liis  children,  but  the  very  same  figures  are  made 
use  of  by  the  holy  inspired  writers,  to  set  out  to  us 
the  kindness  and  concernment  that  God  hath  for 
his  own  people.  He  is  their  God,  their  King,  their 
Shepherd,  their  Father,  their  Husband.  They  are 
his  chosen  ones,  his  delight,  his  peculiar  treasure. 
He  rejoiceih  over  them  to  do  them  good.  His 
bowels  yearn,  his  heart  is  turned  tvithin  him,  his 
repentings  are  kindled  together,  when,  through 
their  miscarriages,  he  is  forced  to  pass  any  severe 
sentence  upon  them.  All  this  is  the  language  of 
God  in  scripture  when  he  speaks  of  his  people ;  and 
therefore  we  cannot  doubt  of  his  sincere  affection  to 
them,  and  particular  care  of  them. 

All  the  doubt  is,  whether  these  expressions  ought 
to  be  applied  to  any  other  people  than  the  Jews, 
with  respect  to  whom  the  scripture  useth  them. 
But  we  that  believe  the  gospel  need  not  make  much 
doubt  of  it :  for  it  is  certain,  the  reason  of  all  these 
expressions  of  kindness  to  the  Jews,  more  than  to 
other  nations,  was  founded  in  this ;  that  they  were 
the  people  whom  God  had  chosen  to  plant  his 
church  among.  They  were  the  people  where  his 
religion  was  owned.  But  now  it  is  evident  to  all 
Christians,  that  after  our  Saviour  came  into  the 
world,  and  preached  his  gospel  to  all  nations,  the 
Jews,  as  a  nation,  ceased  to  be  God's  church,  or  pe- 
culiar people ;  and  from  that  time  all  those  nations 
that  embraced  Christ's  religion  came  into  their 
place,  and  were  from  thenceforward  to  be  as  dear  to 
God,  and  as  much  his  care  and  his  treasure,  as  ever 
the  Jews  were.  And  upon  that  account  wc  of  this 
nation  may,  with  as  much  reason,  apply  the  expres- 
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sions  of  scripture  to  ourselves,  which  declare  God's 
kindness  and  concernment  for  his  people,  as  ever 
the  Jews  did. 

Especially  considering  that  God  has  owned  us  of 
this  nation  for  his  people  in  as  remarkable  a  manner 
as  any  nation  in  Christendom ;  as  appears,  not  only 
from  that  glorious  light  of  the  gospel  which  he  has 
for  many  years  blessed  us  with,  above  any  other 
people,  perhaps,  in  the  Christian  world ;  but  also 
from  the  wonderful  providences  by  which  he  has 
from  time  to  time  preserved  our  church,  and  with  it 
the  true  religion  among  us,  notwithstanding  the 
various  attempts  of  our  enemies  to  subvert  it.  O 
may  these  mercies  of  God  to  our  nation  never  be 
forgotten,  and  may  we  always  remember  them  with 
that  due  thankfulness  they  call  for  at  our  hands ! 

And  thus  much  of  our  first  head.  I  beg  leave  to 
draw  a  practical  inference  or  two  from  what  hath 
been  said,  before  I  proceed  to  the  other. 

Fii'st,  Since  it  appears  that  God  sits  at  the  helm, 
and  steers  and  manages  all  the  affairs  of  mankind ; 
and  that  public  societies  are  more  especially  the  ob- 
jects of  his  care  and  providence ;  methinks  this  con- 
sideration should  be  a  good  antidote  against  all 
those  troublesome  fears  and  solicitudes  we  are  apt 
to  disturb  ourselves  with,  about  the  success  of  public 
matters. 

If,  indeed,  all  things  went  in  the  world  by  chance 
or  fate,  and  there  was  no  God  that  did  superintend 
human  affairs,  I  should  think  it  very  natural  for 
men  to  be  extremely  concerned  at  every  piece  of  ill 
news  they  heard.  It  might  be  allowed  them  to 
break  their  sleep  in  the  night,  and  to  complain  dis- 
mally in  the  day  of  the  sad  times  that  were  coming 
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upon  us.  But  since  we  are  certain,  as  much  as  we 
are  certain  there  is  a  God,  and  as  much  as  we  are 
certain  that  the  scripture  is  true,  that  all  our  affairs, 
our  public  as  well  as  our  private  affairs,  the  affairs 
both  in  church  and  state,  are  entirely  in  God  Al- 
mighty's disposal,  and  that  he  doth  really  manage 
and  order  all  things  among  us ;  and  likewise  so 
manageth  them,  that  all  shall  at  last  turn  to  the 
good  of  his  people,  and  to  the  good  of  every  honest 
man  ;  I  say,  since  we  are,  or  may  be,  satisfied  that 
our  business  is  in  so  good  hands,  I  must  confess  I  do 
not  see  what  reason  people  have  to  give  themselves 
so  much  trouble  and  uneasiness  about  things  that 
may  or  may  not  come. 

Thus  far,  indeed,  it  is  fit  that  every  one  should 
be  concerned  ;  nav,  it  is  fit  that  everv  one  should 
charge  his  conscience  with  it ;  namely,  to  do  his 
duty  to  the  public,  in  his  place  and  station  ;  to  con- 
tribute all  that  is  in  his  power  towards  the  pro- 
curing and  promoting  the  common  happiness ;  and 
to  endeavour  all  that  in  him  lies  towards  the  avert- 
ing those  judgments  we  have  reason  to  fear.  But 
when  a  man  hath  done  this,  to  what  purpose  is  it 
for  him  to  trouble  himself  any  further  ?  I  should 
think  he  had  l^etter  follow  our  Saviour's  advice, 
which,  when  all  tilings  be  considered,  will  be  found 
eternally  prudent  and  reasonable  :  Tahe  no  thought 
for  to-morrow :  let  the  morrow  take  care  for  the 
things  of  itself  Sufficient  unto  the  daij  is  the  evil 
thereof  :\latt.  vi.  34. 

Secondly,  This  doctrine  ought  to  teach  us  this 
farther  lesson ;  to  depend  altogether  upon  God  Al- 
mighty, and  upon  him  only,  for  the  good  success  of 
our  affairs,  either  in  cliurch  or  state,  whenever  tliey 
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are  in  a  doubtful  or  dangerous  condition.  For 
though  many  are  the  devices  in  the  hearts  of  men ; 
nevertheless  the  counsel  of  the  Lord,  that  shall 
stand,  Prov.  xix.  21.  It  is  in  vain  to  trust  human 
means ;  for  be  our  strength  never  so  great,  or  be 
those  that  manage  for  us  never  so  industrious,  or 
be  our  hearts  never  so  much  united,  yet  it  is  an 
easy  matter  for  God  to  blast  all  our  designs,  and  to 
disappoint  all  our  counsels  in  a  moment. 

He  hath  often  done  so,  where  men  have  been  con- 
fident in  their  own  strength.  In  one  night's  time 
he  made  that  prodigious  army  of  Assyrians  that 
came  up  against  Jerusalem,  and  thought  themselves 
sure  of  taking  it,  to  decamp,  and  fly  back  into  their 
own  country,  leaving  a  hundred  and  fourscore  thou- 
sand of  their  number  dead  upon  the  place,  2  Kings 
xix.  35. 

There  is,  in  truth,  no  trusting  to  an  arm  of  flesh  : 
for  the  successes  of  war  depend  upon  a  thousand 
contingencies,  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  mortal 
men  either  to  foresee  or  remedy.  So  that  the  race 
is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong,  Eccles.  ix.  11  :  nor  can  a  king  he  saved  hy 
the  multitude  of  an  host,  nor  any  mighty  man  he 
delivered  hy  his  much  strength.  Psalm  xxxiii.  16 : 
but  the  God  of  heaven  that  ruleth  in  the  hingdoms 
of  men,  Dan.  iv.  32.  it  is  he  that  preserves  or  de- 
stroys ;  that  gives  victory,  or  sends  a  defeat,  as  it 
pleaseth  him.  And  therefore  he  is,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, styled,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  battles. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  our  affairs  at  any  time  be 
in  so  very  bad  a  posture,  that  we  cannot  avoid  the 
having  a  melancholy  and  dismal  prospect  of  things ; 
yet  let  us  not  be  discouraged,  let  us  still  trust  in 
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God  ;  let  us  do  what  belongs  to  us  to  do  for  the  ob- 
taining his  mercy  and  favour,  and  then  refer  the 
event  to  him.  God  hath  certainly  a  kindness  for 
his  people,  and  if  we  do  our  parts  towards  the  pre- 
serving his  affection  to  us,  we  may  still  hope  he  will 
continue  to  be  our  Saviour  and  Deliverer. 

It  is  as  easy  to  God  to  save  hij  few  as  by  many, 
Josh.  vi.  20  :  the  walls  of  Jericho,  at  his  command, 
fell  down  flat,  only  at  the  sound  of  rams'  horns, 
2  Kings  vii ;  and  when  the  city  of  Samaria  was 
besieged,  and  brought  into  the  greatest  extremity 
that  was  possible,  so  that  women  even  ate  their  own 
children  ;  yet  in  one  night,  God,  by  an  unaccount- 
able terror  which  he  struck  into  the  hearts  of  the 
enemies,  raised  the  siege  :  and  such  plenty  was  left 
in  their  camp,  that  every  one  of  the  besieged  had 
wherewith  not  only  to  satisfy  his  hunger,  but  to 
enrich  himself :  only  that  nobleman  that  would  not 
believe  this,  when  it  was  foretold  by  the  prophet, 
did  not  live  to  taste  of  the  fruits  of  God  Almighty's 
victory,  being  trodden  to  death  in  the  crowd. 

II.  But  it  is  time  to  come  to  the  second  general 
point  I  observed  from  this  text ;  viz.  That  the  hap- 
piness or  prosperity  of  nations  is  to  be  attained  the 
same  way  that  any  particular  man's  happiness  is ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  being  sincerely  virtuous  and  reli- 
gious ;  or,  as  my  text  expresses  it,  by  fearing  God, 
and  keeping  all  his  commandments  always. 

This  is  a  true  proposition,  both  with  respect  to 
particular  persons  and  to  nations  too ;  but  with  this 
difference,  that  if  we  take  happiness  and  prosperity 
for  that  which  the  world  accounts  so,  that  is  to  say, 
the  possession  of  a  great  many  outward  blessings, 
and  the  freedom  from  tem])oral  evils  and  inconveni- 
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ences  ;  the  proposition  is  not  so  universally  true, 
with  reference  to  particular  persons,  as  it  is  with 
reference  to  nations  and  kingdoms  ;  for  every  man 
that  fears  God  is  not  always  blessed  with  happy  out- 
ward circumstances :  on  the  contrary,  some  good 
men  are  exposed  to  many  and  great  afflictions  and 
misfortunes,  and  sicknesses  and  crosses,  all  their 
lives  long.  But  it  is  certainly  true  of  all  nations 
and  peoples  whatsoever.  Every  nation  or  society 
shall  fare  better  or  worse  in  this  world,  exactly  ac- 
cording as  they  fear  God,  or  despise  and  affront 
him ;  exactly  according  to  the  degree  they  keep 
God's  commandments  or  break  them ;  though  it  is 
not  certain  that  every  particular  man  shall  always 
do  so.  And  there  is  great  reason  that  it  should  be 
thus ;  for, 

First,  We  know  that  all  God's  ways  are  just  and 
equal.  Now  as  to  particular  persons,  there  is  a 
great  room  left  for  the  dispensing  this  justice  and 
equity  to  them ;  for  they  being  in  their  natures 
made  to  live  for  ever,  it  is  enough  for  the  vindi- 
cating God's  justice,  that  they  be,  at  any  time  here- 
after, either  rewarded  for  their  piety  and  virtue,  or 
punished  for  their  wickedness  and  abuse  of  God's 
mercies;  so  that  wicked  men  may  be  happy  and 
prosperous  here,  and  good  men  may  suffer  many 
afflictions  and  tribulations,  without  any  the  least 
reflection  on  the  justice  or  goodness  of  the  great 
Governor  of  the  world :  because  there  is  a  farther 
day  reserved  for  the  adjusting  all  men's  rewards  ac- 
cording to  their  works. 

But  now  the  consideration  of  public  societies  and 
nations  is  quite  different.  Nations  are  not  made 
to  be  immortal,  but  end  with  this  world.  No  society, 
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as  a  society,  shall  be  called  to  a  future  account; 
but  all  the  rewards  and  punishments  they  are  capa- 
ble of  as  societies  must  be  adjudged  and  distributed 
to  them  in  this  present  life.  And  therefore,  if  we 
suppose  God  to  be  the  judge  and  governor  of  the 
world,  and  of  all  th^  nations  in  it^  as  well  as  he  is 
the  judge  and  governor  of  particular  persons ;  we 
must  likewise  suppose,  that  he  administers  all  affairs 
so,  that  righteous  and  religious  nations  have  in  this 
world  the  reward  of  their  virtue  in  the  blessings  of 
peace  and  plenty,  and  all  manner  of  temporal  pros- 
perity :  and  on  the  other  side,  impious  and  incorri- 
gible nations  are  likewise  punished  in  this  world  for 
their  wickedness,  either  by  severe  judgments,  or  by 
a  total  destruction ;  as  God  in  his  infinite  wisdom 
sees  cause. 

This,  now,  that  I  have  offered,  is^  I  think,  so  rea- 
sonable, that  if  there  was  no  more  to  be  said,  it 
ought  to  go  a  great  way  towards  the  making  of  the 
point  I  have  in  hand  highly  credible.  But,  in  the 
second  place,  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  said. 
The  word  of  God  doth  all  along  bear  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  this.  A  multitude  of  texts  of  scripture 
there  are,  that  do  most  plainly  give  this  account  of 
God's  dealing  with  nations  and  peoples,  that  I  have 
now  mentioned. 

There  is  no  judgment  threatened  to  any  nation 
in  the  holy  scripture,  (and  abundance  of  nations  are 
there  threatened,)  but  it  is  upon  the  account  of  the 
sins  and  wickedness  they  were  guilty  of :  which 
sins,  if  they  repented  of,  so  repented  as  to  forsake 
them,  they  might  find  mercy. 

And  accordingly  we  find  in  fact,  that  God  always 
dealt  with  peoples  and  nations  according  to  these 
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measures.  God  had  solemnly  denounced  destruction 
to  the  city  of  Nineveh,  by  his  prophet,  and  that 
within  forty  days :  but  upon  the  repentance  of  the 
Ninevites,  and  turning  to  God  with  all  their  hearts, 
he  reversed  his  sentence,  (though  to  the  great  dis- 
content of  the  prophet,)  and  gave  them  a  further 
time. 

On  the  other  side,  he  waited  long  for  the  repent- 
ance of  the  Canaanites,  but  would  not  destroy  them  ; 
because  their  sins,  though  very  heinous,  admitted  a 
place  for  repentance.  But  when  their  iniquities 
were  filled  up  to  the  measures  according  to  which 
God  proceeds  in  his  destruction  of  nations,  he  then 
sent  the  Israelites  to  root  them  out,  and  to  take 
possession  of  their  land. 

And  thus  was  Nebuchadnezzar  raised  up  by  God, 
to  be  a  scourge  to  all  the  nations  about  him,  for  the 
punishment  of  their  sins.  Nebuchadnezzar  had,  in- 
deed, other  things  in  his  head.  That  which  he  de- 
signed was,  the  gratifying  his  own  ambition,  and 
enlarging  his  dominions  :  but  these  were  not  the 
ends  which  God  had  to  serve  by  him.  God  made 
use  of  him  as  his  instrument,  as  his  servant,  (and  so 
he  calls  him,)  for  the  rendering  to  the  nations  that 
just  recompense  of  vengeance  which  their  sins  called 
for. 

I  mention  these  things  the  rather,  because  they 
are  instances  of  God's  dealing  with  heathen  nations, 
who  were  under  no  particular  covenant  with  God. 

And  I  might  have  recourse  likewise  to  the  his- 
tories of  all  nations,  to  shew  the  truth  of  this. 
Name  any  nation  that  was  ever  remarkable  for  jus- 
tice ;  for  temperance,  and  severity  of  manners ;  for 
piety  and  religion,  (though  it  was  in  a  wrong  way,) 
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that  did  not  always  thrive  and  grow  great  in  the 
world ;  and  that  did  not  always  enjoy  a  plentiful 
portion  of  all  those  things  which  are  accounted  to 
make  a  nation  happy  and  flourishing.  And,  on  the 
other  side,  when  that  nation  has  declined  from  its 
former  virtue,  and  grown  impious  or  dissolute  in 
manners,  we  appeal* to  experience,  whether  it  has 
not,  likewise,  always  proportion  ably  sunk  in  its  suc- 
cess and  good  fortunes.  I  am  sure  any  one  that 
will  be  at  the  pains  to  read  either  the  Greek  or  the 
Roman,  or  even  the  Turkish  history,  will  meet  with 
matter  enough  there  to  satisfy  him  of  the  truth  of 
this  observation. 

But  I  confine  myself  to  the  scripture,  and  in  that 
the  history  of  the  Jews  is  the  most  remarkable,  for 
indeed  it  makes  up  a  great  part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Now  in  that  history  it  is  worth  our  taking 
notice  of,  that  every  degree  of  public  vice,  and  de- 
parture from  God's  laws,  was  always  punished  with 
public  judgments  :  and,  on  the  other  side,  every  de- 
gree of  public  repentance  and  reformation  was  al- 
ways rewarded  with  public  happiness  and  prosperity; 
so  that  any  one  that  could  make  a  right  estimate  of 
the  morals  of  tliat  nation,  and  liow  it  stood  as  to 
virtue  and  vice,  might  constantly  make  a  judgment 
likewise  how  it  would  fare  with  them,  as  to  their 
outward  temporal  affairs. 

I  must  confess,  that,  generally  speaking,  there  is 
little  force  in  those  arguments  that  are  drawn  from 
examples ;  but  in  the  case  I  am  now  uj)on,  I  think 
there  is  a  great  weight  in  them.  For  though  wc 
cannot  argue  from  God's  dealing  with  one  person, 
that  he  will  just  deal  in  the  same  manner  with  an- 
other; yet  as  to  nations  and  kingdoms  the  case  is 
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otherwise,  as  I  before  said.  For  God's  dispensations 
and  providences  to  them  seem  all  to  proceed  upon 
one  immutable  foundation,  (which  will  be  the  same 
in  all  ages  and  countries,)  namely,  the  expression 
and  vindication  of  his  justice  and  goodness  in  this 
world. 

And  for  my  part,  I  have  'always  been  of  this 
mind,  that  there  is  no  other  difference  between  the 
history  of  God's  dealings  with  his  own  people  the 
Jews,  and  that  of  other  nations,  but  this ;  that  in 
other  nations  the  public  events  that  happened,  whe- 
ther good  or  bad,  though  they  were  taken  notice  of, 
yet  they  passed  without  any  reflection  on  the  true 
causes  from  whence  they  proceeded.  The  historians 
did,  indeed,  often  lay  their  fingers  rightly  upon  the 
immediate  visible,  outward  occasions,  or  means,  or 
instruments,  from  whence  their  good  or  bad  fortune 
was  derived  to  them ;  but  they  searched  no  further. 
They  considered  only  second  causes,  and  took  no 
great  notice  of  the  first  and  principal  cause  of  all 
things,  God  Almighty,  and  his  influencing  human 
affairs.  They  left  God,  in  a  great  measure,  out  of 
their  hypothesis,  and  out  of  their  history.  But  now, 
that  the  world  might  be  awakened  to  a  more  hearty 
belief  and  sense  of  his  providence,  God  took  care  to 
single  out  the  nation  of  the  Jews;  and  in  them  to 
give  us  a  true  pattern  or  platform  of  his  dealings 
with  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  And  for  that 
purpose  he  ordered,  that  all  the  great  strokes,  both 
of  their  departure  from  God,  and  of  their  return  to 
him ;  and  likewise  both  of  the  good  or  bad  fortune 
that  did  at  any  time  befall  that  nation,  should  be 
faitlifully  registered,  and  the  true  causes  of  them 
faithfully  assigned  ;  that  all  mankind  might  from 
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thence  receive  instruction  how  they  ought  to  behave 
themselv^es  towards  God  ;  and  what,  according  to 
their  different  behaviours,  they  were  to  expect. 

To  conclude  this  point :  by  all  that  hath  been 
said,  it  appears,  that  the  state,  and  condition,  and 
fortune,  of  all  kingdoms  and  nations,  is  the  very 
same  with  that  of  the  Jews,  as  it  is  represented  by 
Achior  the  Ammonite,  in  the  advice  he  gave  to 
Holofernes,  when  he  came  up  with  an  army  against 
that  people.  You  have  the  passage  in  Judith  v.  17, 
&c.  Whilst,  saith  he,  these  people  sinned  not  before 
their  God,  they  prospered,  because  the  God  that 
hateth  iniqiiity  ivas  with  them.  Bnt  when  they 
departed  from  the  way  that  he  appointed  them, 
they  ivere  destroyed  in  many  battles,  after  a  won- 
derful sort,  and  were  led  captive  into  a  land  that 
was  not  theirs.  But  now  they  are  turned  to  their 
God,  and  are  come  up  from  their  captivity,  and 
have  again  possessed  Jerusalem :  Now  therefore, 
my  lord  and  governor,  if  there  be  any  faidt  in 
this  people,  so  that  they  have  sinned  against  their 
God,  let  us  consider  that  this  shall  be  their  7'uin, 
and  let  us  go  tip,  that  we  may  overcome  them. 
But  if  there  be  no  iniquity  in  this  people,  let  my 
lord  pass  by,  lest  their  Lord  defend  them,  and 
their  God  be  for  them^  and  we  become  a  reproach 
before  all  the  ivorld. 

Thus  it  is,  and  will  be  always,  with  all  states  and 
nations  :  if  they  notoriously  sin  against  their  God, 
this  will  be  their  ruin ;  but  if  there  be  not  found 
iniquity  in  them,  it  is  in  vain  for  any  enemy  to  set 
upon  them  ;  for  God  will  be  for  them,  and  tlicir 
Lord  will  defend  tliem. 

Jf  this  which  I  have  said  be  not  suflicicnt  to  sa- 
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tisfy  any  one  about  the  truth  of  this  point,  I  might 
bring  other  proofs  for  it.  I  might,  for  instance,  in 
the  third  place,  insist  upon  this,  that  virtue  and 
piety  do,  in  their  own  nature,  tend  to  promote  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  peoples  and  nations ;  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  all  vice  and  irreligion  is  destruc- 
tive of  human  society :  and  this  without  respect  to 
any  appointment  or  decree  of  God,  that  things 
should  be  managed  in  this  way,  but  purely  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  thing. 

It  is  obvious,  that  virtue  and  religion  lay  the 
surest  foundation  for  all  those  blessings  wherein  the 
happiness  of  a  nation  doth  consist,  that  is  possible ; 
both  by  making  magistrates  to  govern  well,  and  by 
rendering  the  people  easy  to  be  governed  ;  and  like- 
wise by  furnishing  both  the  governors  and  the  go- 
verned with  such  kind  of  principles  and  habits,  as 
cannot  fail,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  produce 
both  peace,  and  plenty,  and  victory,  and  all  other 
sorts  of  prosperity,  in  a  nation. 

As,  on  the  other  hand,  all  vice,  and  wickedness, 
and  profaneness,  and  impiety,  do  sow  the  worst 
seeds  in  the  world  for  the  dissolving  and  breaking 
in  pieces  all  societies ;  or,  at  least,  for  the  so  en- 
feebling them,  that  they  shall  either  be  in  a  very 
low,  wretched  condition  among  themselves,  if  they 
have  no  enemies,  or,  if  they  have  any,  become  an 
easy  prey  to  the  next  invader. 

But  I  will  not  enter  upon  this  argument,  because 
I  think  the  matter  needs  no  further  proof.  And  I 
would  spend  the  rest  of  my  time  in  making  some 
application  of  what  hath  been  said  upon  this  point, 
to  the  business  of  our  })resent  meeting  on  this 
day. 
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We  are  here  met  together  for  the  solemn  humiHa- 
tion  of  ourselves  with  fasting  and  prayer,  before 
Almighty  God,  in  order  to  the  supplicating  his  di- 
vine Majesty  for  the  pardon  of  our  sins,  and  the 
sins  of  our  nation ;  and  the  imploring  his  blessing 
and  protection  to  the  king  and  kingdom,  by  con- 
tinuing those  mercies  to  us  we  do  enjoy ;  by  avert- 
ing those  judgments  from  us  we  have  reason  to  fear ; 
and  more  particularly,  by  giving  a  happy  issue  to 
that  dangerous  war  in  which  his  majesty,  with  the 
kingdom,  is  now  engaged. 

And  very  great  reason  there  is,  that  you,  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  of  England,  should  most 
seriously  and  solemnly  join  in  this  religious  office ; 
since  the  fortunes  of  the  nation  you  represent  did 
never  more  lie  at  stake  than  at  this  present. 

You  have  hitherto  been  acting  and  endeavouring 
for  the  happiness  and  security  of  your  nation  by 
human  methods ;  and  we  all  put  up  our  daily  pray- 
ers, that  what  you  have  done,  and  what  you  shall 
do,  may  be  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of 
his  church ;  and  the  safety,  honour,  and  welfare,  of 
their  majesties  and  their  kingdoms.  And  we  hope 
all  will  so  come  to  pass. 

But  now,  on  this  day,  both  you  and  we  are  to 
think  of  other  methods  for  the  procuring  success  to 
our  affairs  ;  namely,  by  having  recourse  to  God  Al- 
mighty ;  who,  when  we  have  done  all  that  we  can, 
is  the  Governor  of  the  world,  and  will  do  what  he 
pleaseth  ;  but  yet  will  always  do  tliat  whicli  is  best 
for  mankind,  and  that  too  which  is  best  for  our  na- 
tion, if  we  be  capable  objects  of  his  favour.  And  to 
make  ourselves  such,  if  it  be  possible,  is  our  business 
on  this  day. 
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This  is,  indeed,  a  seasonable  business  at  all  times, 
but  at  this  time  it  seems  absolutely  necessary ;  since 
we  have  reason  to  apprehend  the  crisis  of  our  nation, 
as  to  happiness  or  ruin,  to  be  upon  the  point  of  ap- 
proaching. 

The  judgments  of  God  are  now  abroad  in  the 
world.  We  have  not  only  rumours  of  wars  sound- 
ing in  our  ears,  but  all  Europe  is  now  in  an  actual 
war,  and  a  terrible  one ;  and  what  the  consequences 
will  be,  we  know  not. 

Some  very  great  thing  God  certainly  designs  to 
bring  to  pass  in  these  parts  of  the  world,  and  that 
very  suddenly.  A  cup  he  has  mingled  for  all  the 
nations  to  drink  of ;  which  to  some  undoubtedly  will 
prove  a  bitter  potion,  a  cup  of  God's  wrath  and  fury ; 
to  others  probably  a  cup  of  salvation :  but  how  it 
will  prove  to  us  is  yet  entirely  in  the  will  of  God. 
However  this  is  certain,  that  we  of  this  nation  shall 
have  as  much  our  share  in  it,  be  it  good  or  bad,  as 
any  other  in  Christendom. 

And  now  after  the  mention  of  this,  can  there  be 
any  need  to  call  upon  any  one  to  weeping,  and  fast- 
ing, and  mourning,  and  cnjing  mightily  to  the  Lord, 
that  he  ivould  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  spare  us, 
and  our  nation,  and  7iot  give  his  heritage  over  to 
confusion  f  Why  methinks  the  circumstances  we 
are  in  should  put  us  upon  so  doing,  without  any 
other  monitors.  Indeed  we  have  no  humanity,  no 
compassion  for  ourselves  or  our  country,  if  we  do 
not. 

We  should  all  be  of  this  mind,  if  we  did  seriously 
consider  how  things  stand  with  us. 

We  are  not  that  innocent,  virtuous,  pious  people 
that  may  certainly  reckon  upon  God's  favour,  and 
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think  ourselves  in  all  cases  sure  of  his  protection: 
for  if  the  doctrine  I  have  now  been  insisting  on  to 
you,  be  true  doctrine ;  then  we  of  this  nation  can 
but  entertain  very  small  hopes  of  being  happy  and 
prosperous.  Nay,  we  cannot  but  apprehend  misery, 
and  ruin,  and  desolation  to  ourselves,  unless  God  be 
abundantly  more  merciful  to  us  than  we  deserv^e. 
And  there  can  be  no  way  to  prevail  with  him  to  be 
SO;,  but  an  universal  humiliation  and  repentance. 
And  this  is  the  application  I  desire  to  make  of  the 
point  I  have  been  now  treating  of. 

If  the  measure  of  God's  dealing  with  nations  be 
always  according  to  the  moral  state  of  them ;  if 
their  good  fortunes  be  dealt  out  to  them  according 
to  their  virtues,  and  judgments  be  inflicted  upon 
them  according  to  their  provoking  God  l)y  their 
sins,  as  we  have  said,  good  Lord !  what  a  la- 
mentable prospect  have  we  of  this  kingdom  of  what 
may  come  upon  us  !  and  what  infinite  reason  liave 
we  thereupon  immediately  to  try  all  the  ways  that 
are  possible  of  making  our  peace  with  God,  that  so 
iniquity  may  not  be  our  ruin ! 

I  beg  leave  to  dwell  a  little  on  this  point,  because 
it  is  the  proper  argument  of  the  day. 

I  do  not  say,  nor  do  1  think,  that  we  of  this  na- 
tion are  worse  than  our  neighbours.  But  this  I  say, 
considering  how  long  God  hath  spared  us,  and  how 
long  we  have  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peace  and 
plenty,  and  all  sorts  of  prosperity,  (tliough  pcrlia])s 
witli  many  fears  and  just  ai)preliensions  of  danger,) 
whilst  most  of  our  neigli])ours  have  been  harrassed 
with  wars,  and  exposed  to  all  the  cruelties  and  mi- 
series of  persecutions  and  devastations  ;  and  con- 
sidering the  great  privileges  and  advantages  we  have 
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for  many  years  enjoyed,  of  all  the  outward  means  of 
grace,  that  could  be  desired  for  the  eternal  salvation 
of  our  souls,  and  that  above  any  other  nation  under 
heaven ;  and  withal,  how  unprofitable  we  have  been 
under  these  means,  how  unthankful  to  God  for  them, 
and  what  little  effect  they  have  had  upon  us  for  the 
bettering  our  manners ;  and,  lastly,  considering  how 
very  wicked  we  generally  are,  what  a  world  of  open 
gross  sins  and  impieties  do  reign  among  us,  and 
what  a  lewd,  profane,  hypocritical,  atheistical  spirit 
seems  to  have  gone  out  into  the  nation,  and  to  pre- 
vail upon  it ;  I  say,  these  things  considered,  we  can- 
not make  any  very  comfortable  reflections  on  our 
own  condition.  So  far  from  that,  that  if,  as  I  said, 
the  measure  of  God's  dealings  with  nations  be  taken 
from  their  behaviours  and  moral  qualities,  and  be 
suited  to  their  merits  and  deserts,  we  have  as  little 
to  hope  for  as  most  nations  under  heaven. 

I  take  no  delight  in  saying  these  things  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  very  grievous  ;  but  if  ever  one  may  be 
allowed  to  run  out  into  a  declamation  against  the 
vices  of  the  times,  it  is  upon  such  an  occasion  as  this, 
and  before  such  an  audience  as  this,  that  the  liberty 
may  be  challenged. 

For  God's  sake  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  nor 
think  that  we  are  favourites  of  heaven,  merely  be- 
cause we  profess  the  best  religion,  and  are  made 
members  of  the  best  church  in  the  world. 

For  as  good  as  our  church  and  religion  is,  and  as 
zealous  as  we  seem  to  be  for  them,  yet  never  did 
vice  and  iniquity  of  all  sorts,  and  indeed  every  thing 
that  is  contrary  to  our  holy  religion,  more  abound  in 
this  nation  than  at  this  day. 

Give  me  leave  to  speak  out  upon  this  occasion, 
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and  to  tell  you  some  of  the  crying  sins  that  reign 
among  us,  and  that  deserve  your  care  to  put  a  stop 
to;  and  which,  if  they  be  continued  in,  will  cer- 
tainly bring  down  the  vengeance  of  God  upon  us. 

Where  was  there  ever  more  atheism  and  infidelity 
to  be  seen  in  a  country  that  professed  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  than  is  among  us  at  this  day  ? 

We  do  not  perhaps  meet  with  very  many  that  do 
openly  affirm,  there  is  no  God;  for,  as  bad  as  we 
are,  God  be  thanked,  we  are  not  yet  arriv^ed  to  such 
impudence.  That  is  such  an  affront  to  the  laws  and 
good  manners,  that  it  is  not  to  be  borne  with.  But 
we  may  meet  with  several  every  day,  that  do  affirm 
the  same  thing  by  consequence  ;  asserting  such  prin- 
ciples from  whence  it  may  be  necessarily  concluded. 

For  my  part,  I  account  it  much  the  same  thing, 
as  to  the  ill  effects  of  the  opinion,  to  deny  the  being 
of  God,  as  to  deny  the  being  of  angels,  and  spirits, 
and  immaterial  souls ;  to  deny  the  being  of  parti- 
cular providence ;  to  deny  the  natural  difference  be- 
tween good  and  evil ;  to  deny  another  life  after  this, 
wherein  good  men  shall  be  rewarded,  and  wicked 
men  punished ;  to  deny  the  liberty  of  human  ac- 
tions ;  and  to  say  that  all  things  which  we  do,  we 
do  by  a  fatal  necessity,  and  we  cannot  do  otherwise: 
and  yet  we  may  every  day  meet  with  men  of  these 
principles,  nay,  and  that  laugh  at  all  those  that 
maintain  the  contrary. 

But  then,  as  for  the  ])iisiness  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
that  which  we  call  the  Christian  religion,  what  a 
very  little  do  a  great  many  among  us  make  of  that ! 
To  talk  of  Christ's  being  sent  for  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  and  that  he  died  to  procure  tlie  pardon  of 
our  sins,  and  that  wc  nuist  believe  all  tlie  scripture 
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doctrines  concerning  him,  and  worship  him  as  a 
God ;  why  what  stuff  is  this  to  a  great  many  of  the 
refined  spirits  of  our  age  !  It  is  very  well,  if  they 
can  so  far  prevail  with  themselves  as  to  own  the 
being  of  God,  and  to  acknowledge  their  obligation 
to  the  duties  of  moral  honesty  and  justice,  which 
natural  religion  teacheth  :  but  as  for  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  Trinity,  and  the  sacraments,  and  all  re- 
vealed religion  ;  they  beg  your  pardon  for  these  ^ 
things,  they  are  too  nice  and  subtile  for  them  to 
meddle  with.  Not  but  that  they  are  good  Chris- 
tians all  the  while :  for  they  can  come  to  our 
churches  and  to  our  sacraments  too,  if  there  be  oc- 
casion ;  because  indeed  they  will  always  be  of  the 
religion  of  the  country  where  they  live.  But  at  the 
same  time  they  do  this,  they  do  no  more  really  be- 
lieve, or  expect  any  spiritual  benefit  in  our  religion, 
nor  look  for  any  more  salvation  from  Christ  Jesus, 
than  they  would  expect  from  Mahomet,  if  they 
should  live  in  Turkey. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Even  among  those  that  do 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  own  his  religion ;  yet 
what  little  regard  have  they,  generally  speaking,  to 
his  worship  and  service  ! 

It  is  very  well,  if  they  now  and  then  afford  their 
presence  on  Sundays,  at  the  public  religious  as- 
semblies. I  will  not  examine  with  what  designs 
and  for  what  ends  they  come  thither,  nor  how  de- 
voutly and  religiously  their  hearts  are  affected  during  ^ 
the  time  they  are  there ;  I  say,  it  is  very  well  that 
they  are  there  at  all. 

But  even  of  those  that  do  come  thither,  and  do  j 
once  a  week  seem  to  have  a  sense  of  public  religion  ;  ,  • 
I  say,  how  few  are  there  of  them  that  take  any  care  Ij 
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of  worshipping  God,  either  in  their  families  or  in 
their  closets  ? 

Why,  if  a  man  were  truly  religious,  he  could  not 
pass  a  day  without  solemn  addresses  to  his  Maker, 
and  to  his  Redeemer.  He  would  pray  in  the  closet 
constantly ;  and  if  he  had  a  family,  he  would  pray 
with  them  constantly ;  and  if  he  had  no  family,  he 
would  constantly  resort  to  those  places  where  he 
might  pay  his  tribute  of  public  prayer  and  praises  to 
God,  unless  he  had  urgent  business  to  hinder  him. 

But  is  there  any  thing  of  this  to  be  seen  among 
us,  except  in  some  few  persons  here  and  there  ?  Are 
there  not  twenty  families  for  one  that  live  without 
so  much  as  the  show  of  any  devotion  ;  without  any 
sort  of  prayer  or  worship  of  God  in  their  houses  ? 
Nay,  and  I  am  afraid  I  may  say,  there  are  twenty 
for  one,  even  of  private  persons,  that  live  without 
devotion  in  their  closets  ;  that  never  call  upon  God, 
never  renew  their  vows  to  their  Saviour,  never  pay 
him  any  homage,  except  perhaps  once  a  week  in  a 
formal  way,  when  the  custom  of  the  country  obliges 
them  to  resort  to  the  church. 

The  truth  is,  so  little  sense  have  most  of  us  of  re- 
ligion and  devotion  ;  so  little  regard  of  our  duty  to 
God,  and  our  dependence  upon  him,  and  expressing 
that  dependence,  either  in  private  or  in  our  families; 
that  were  it  not  for  that  happy  institution  of  the 
Lord's  day,  on  the  which  we  are  obliged,  by  the  laws 
of  God  and  man,  to  meet  together  for  the  worshij)  of 
God,  we  should  hardly  see  any  face  of  religion 
among  us,  and  in  a  little  time  should  scarce  be  dis- 
tinguished from  heathens. 

Hut  yet  this  is  not  the  worst  of  our  case.  Our 
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gross  immoralities ;  that  horrid  lewdness  and  de- 
bauchery, that  is  every  where  to  be  observed  in  our 
days,  doth  still  increase  our  guilt,  and  cry  to  heaven 
for  judgment  upon  our  nation. 

It  would  make  a  man's  heart  ache,  that  has  any 
sense  of  God  or  religion,  to  think  of  the  riots,  the 
drunkenness,  the  continued  course  of  spending  our 
time,  and  our  parts,  and  our  substance,  in  revelling 
and  gaming,  and  all  manner  of  such  excesses  that 
are  daily  practised  among  us.  And  yet  at  the  same 
time  the  men  that  thus  live  think  themselves  very 
honest  men  all  the  while. 

It  would  really  amaze  a  man,  and  put  him  upon 
admiring  God's  patience,  that  he  doth  not  presently 
confound  the  world,  if  he  did  seriously  reflect  on  the 
many  filthy,  lewd  speeches  and  actions,  the  nume- 
rous wicked  intrigues  of  lust,  the  infamous  whore- 
doms and  adulteries  that  are,  without  any  sense  of 
shame,  daily  carried  on  and  acted  among  us,  and 
that  by  persons  too  that  have  the  face  to  shew  them- 
selves at  our  holy  assemblies. 

Especially,  if  to  these  be  added  the  infinite  lies, 
and  cheats,  and  perjuries,  which  our  land  groans 
under ;  the  blasphemous  oaths  and  imprecations, 
the  Damn-me's  and  Sink-me's ;  the  horrid  profana- 
tions of  the  name  of  God,  and  all  things  sacred,  that 
are  in  every  place,  in  every  street  where  we  pass, 
belched  out,  in  contempt  of  the  Almighty  and  his 
laws  ;  by  all  sorts  of  persons,  of  all  sorts  of  qualities, 
from  the  beggar  in  the  street  to  the  man  of  honour ; 
and  that  for  no  other  reason  in  the  world,  but  be- 
cause it  is  their  humour  or  their  custom. 

And,  lastly,  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  our  ini- 
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quitiesj  to  our  other  reigning  vices  we  have  added 
that  of  hypocrisy  too  ;  which,  one  w  ould  think,  should 
not  often  be  found  among  so  much  profaneness. 

How  many  of  us  make  a  mighty  noise  with  reli- 
gion, and  are  zealous  even  to  bigotry  in  the  defence 
of  it,  and  yet  have  not  one  grain  of  inward  sense  of 
what  it  obligeth  them  to  !  Nay,  so  far  from  that, 
that  if  religion  be  but  in  their  mouths ;  if  they  do 
but  appear  zealous  enough  for  the  protestant  cause  ; 
if  they  can  but  cry  loud  enough,  T/ie  temple  of  the 
Lord,  The  temple  of  the  LiOrd,  as  the  Jews  did  in 
the  prophet ;  they  matter  not  how  contradictory 
their  actions  are  to  the  precepts  of  that  religion  they 
do  profess.  Their  zeal  for  so  good  a  cause  will 
sanctify  all  their  other  actions,  be  they  never  so 
wicked  and  unjust. 

But  if  this  be  not  hypocrisy,  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  the  world.  Sure  I  am,  it  was  this  sort  of 
carriage  that  God  so  often  reproves  the  Jews  for, 
by  his  prophets ;  and  upon  account  of  which  they 
are  so  often  reproached  as  a  generation  of  hypo- 
crites, and  for  which  he  threatens  them  with  utter 
destruction. 

O,  my  brethren,  what  have  we  to  say  to  these 
things  ?  If  the  case  be  thus  with  us,  as  I  am  afraid 
it  is,  what  plea  have  we  to  put  in  for  ourselves  ?  If 
God  should  let  loose  our  enemies  upon  us,  the  ene- 
mies of  our  nation  and  of  our  religion,  and  should 
give  us  over  as  a  prey  unto  them,  what  have  we  to 
reply  ?  Truly  nothing  that  I  know  of,  except  that 
of  the  Psalmist,  Righteous  art  thou,  O  Lord,  and 
jufit  are  thyjiidgment,s. 

But  we  trust  God's  lenity  and  forbearance  and 
mercy  is  as  great  to  public  societies  and  kingdoms, 
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as  it  is  to  private  persons  ;  and  that  we  may  apply 
those  expressions  to  our  nation  which  David  uttered 
with  reference  to  himself;  O  Lord^  if  thou  shouldesf 
he  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss,  O  Lord, 
who  may  abide  it  ?  But  there  is  mercy  with  thee, 
that  thou  may  est  be  feared.  Ps.  cxxx.  3. 

When  the  iniquities  of  a  people  are  at  the  full, 
God  will  not  fail  to  punish  them.  But  whether  ours 
be  so  or  no,  he  only  knows.  We  hope,  though  they 
be  very  grievous  and  crying,  they  have  not  exceeded 
the  measure  of  God's  patience,  and  that  there  is  yet 
left  a  place  for  repentance.  This  is,  indeed,  the  only 
plank  we  have  to  trust  to,  that  can  save  us  from 
shipwreck ;  and  therefore  we  ought  to  lay  hold 
upon  it. 

Let  us  therefore  this  day,  every  one  of  us,  if  we 
have  any  kindness  for  our  native  country ;  if  we 
have  any  respect  to  that  dear  place,  where  we  and 
our  ancestors,  and  all  our  relations  and  kindred,  for 
many  generations  have  lived  so  happily ; 

If  we  have  any  zeal  for,  or  regard  to,  that  excel- 
lent church,  and  that  holy  religion,  that  God  did  in 
so  extraordinary  a  manner  plant  among  us ;  and  for 
the  preserving  of  which  in  our  land  his  care  and 
providence  hath  so  often  and  so  wonderfully  ap- 
peared ; 

If  we  have  any  concernment  for  many  thousands 
of  innocent  souls,  who  without  their  own  fault  may 
deeply  suffer  for  the  nation's  sins  ; 

Lastly,  If  we  have  any  bowels  of  compassion  to 
those  dear  children  of  ours,  that  God  hath  given  us, 
that  we  may  transmit  to  them,  and  their  children 
after  them,  that  birthright,  and  those  privileges,  and 
that  excellent  religion  we  received  from  our  fathers ; 
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I  say,  if  we  have  any  sense  of  these  things,  let 
every  one  of  us  this  day,  most  sincerely  apply  our- 
selves to  the  service  of  God,  in  all  the  ways  of  a  se- 
rious virtue  and  piety.  Or  if  we  have  been  careless 
of  this  matter  heretofore  ;  or,  which  is  worse,  have 
been  lewd  or  wicked  in  our  lives ;  yet  let  us  now  at 
last  heartily  repent  of  it.  And  with  prayers  and 
tears,  and  the  most  solemn  resolutions  of  amend- 
ment, prostrate  ourselves  before  the  throne  of  grace; 
imploring  and  beseeching  God's  pardon  and  forgive- 
ness, and,  if  it  be  possible,  a  lengthening  of  our  tran- 
quillity. 

O  let  us  not  refuse  this  opportunity  of  doing  the 
greatest  kindness  and  the  best  service  to  our  coun- 
try that  we  possibly  can.  And  therefore  let  us  not 
only  heartily  bewail  our  own  sins,  but  the  reigning 
impieties  and  wickedness  that  our  nation  stands  ac- 
countable for. 

Now  is  the  time,  if  ever,  that  we  are  all  concerned 
to  be  importunate  with  God  for  ourselves  and  our 
country. 

And  a  fitter  prayer  for  this  purpose  cannot  be 
composed  for  us,  than  that  which  Daniel  put  up  to 
God  for  his  nation,  and  that  at  such  a  solemn  time 
as  this,  when,  as  he  tells  us,  he  had  set  himself  to 
seek  God  for  his  people,  hy  pimyer  and  supplica- 
tion, with  fostiiig,  and  sackcloth,  and  ashes. 

The  prayer  is  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  his  pro- 
phecy ;  and  I  shall  conclude  with  it,  and  I  earnestly 
beg  of  you  all  to  join  with  me  in  it. 

O  Lord,  the  great  and  dreadful  God.  that 
heepest  the  covenant,  and  shewest  mercy  to  them 
that  love  thee,  and  to  them  that  keep  thy  eouimand- 
mevts : 
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We  have  sinned,  and  done  tvickedly,  and  have 
committed  iniquity,  and  have  rebelled,  even  by 
departing  from  thy  precepts  and  from  thy  judg- 
ments. 

O  Lord,  righteousness  belongeth  unto  thee,  but 
unto  us  confusion  of  face,  as  at  this  day ;  to  the 
men  of  Judah,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
because  we  have  sinned  against  thee. 

But  unto  the  Lord  our  God  belongeth  mercy 
and  forgiveness,  though  we  have  rebelled  against 
him  ;  neither  have  we  obeyed  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
our  God,  to  walk  in  his  laws,  which  he  set  before 
us. 

O  Lord,  according  to  all  thy  righteousness,  we 
beseech  thee,  let  thy  anger  and  thy  fury  be  turned 
away  from  thy  city  Jerusalem,  thy  holy  mountain  : 
because  for  our  sins,  and  the  iniquities  of  our 
fathers,  Jerusalem  and  thy  people  are  become  a 
reproach  to  all  that  are  about  us. 

Now  therefore,  O  God,  hear  the  prayer  of  thy 
servants,  and  cause  thy  face  to  shine  upon  thy 
sanctuary. 

O  God,  incline  thine  ear,  and  hear ;  open  thine 
eyes,  and  behold  the  city  which  is  called  by  thy 
name. 

O  Lord,  hear ;  O  Lord,  forgive ;  O  Lord, 
hearken  and  do ;  defer  not,  for  thine  own  sake,  O 
our  God :  for  thy  city  and  thy  people  are  called  by 
thy  name. 

And  whilst  Daniel  was  thus  praying  and  con- 
fessing his  sins,  and  the  sins  of  his  people,  unto  the 
Lord,  and  supplicating  for  his  city  Jerusalem  ;  be- 
hold the  angel  Gabriel  was  sent  unto  him  from  the 
Lord,  with  the  glad  tidings  that  God  had  heard  his 
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prayer  for  Jerusalem,  and  that  it  should  be  built, 
and  the  Lord  would  dwell  in  it. 

O  may  we  all  thus  fast  and  pray,  as  Daniel  did, 
and  may  God  Almighty  give  us  such  a  return  of  our 
prayers,  Amen,  O  God,  for  Jesus  Christ  his  sake  : 
To  whom,  &c. 
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Phil.  iv.  8. 

Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever 
things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever 
things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever 
things  are  of  good  report ;  if  there  he  any  virtue,  and  if 
there  he  any  praise,  think  on  these  things. 

I  HAVE  the  two  last  Lord's  days  made  it  my  busi- 
ness to  treat  of  this  text  in  a  way  that  I  have  thought 
did  most  tend  to  the  informing  your  judgments ; 
and  to  that  purpose  I  have  raised  several  observa- 
tions, and  drawn  several  inferences  from  it. 

I  mean  now  to  treat  of  it  in  another  way,  and  ap- 
ply myself  wholly  to  the  pressing  you  to  the  practice 
of  it. 

And,  indeed,  the  nature  of  the  sermon  I  am  to 
make  doth  call  for  this  from  me.  For  I  am  now  to 
take  my  leave  of  you ;  this  being  the  last  time,  in 
all  probability,  that  1  shall  preach  among  you  as 
your  minister  :  and  therefore,  I  suppose,  good  advice 
and  exhortation  will  more  become  me,  at  this  time, 
than  a  close  discourse  upon  a  text. 

And  yet  my  text  doth  afford  matter  enough,  with- 
out straining  it  for  such  a  purpose  :  nor,  indeed,  do  I 
know  a  text  in  the  Bible  that  I  could  more  willingly 
pitch  upon  to  leave  with  you  as  the  last  advice  I 
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would  give  you,  and  as  the  sum  and  conclusion  of 
my  preaching  among  you,  than  these  words  of  St. 
Paul  I  have  now  read  to  you. 

Let  me,  therefore,  at  this  time,  address  myself  to 
you  all,  as  the  apostle  here  did  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  Finally^  brethren, 
whatsoever  things  are  true,  &c. 

Here  are  a  many  great  things  recommended  by 
the  apostle  to  our  thoughts  and  pursuit.  If  we  would 
make  a  distribution  of  them,  I  believe  they  will  all 
naturally  enough  fall  under  these  four  heads.  For 
the  things  here  recommended  are  not  so  many  as  the 
words  by  which  they  are  expressed,  there  being  se- 
veral words  used  in  this  enumeration  that  are  of  the 
same  importance,  and  seem  to  express  much  the  same 
thing. 

The  four  heads  I  would  reduce  them  to  are  these: 

I.  A  constant  adherence  to  the  true  religion. 

II.  Honesty  and  justice  in  our  dealings. 

III.  A  life  of  strict  purity,  in  opposition  to  sen- 
suality and  lewdness. 

IV.  The  adorning  the  doctrine  of  God  we  do  pro- 
fess, by  the  constant  practice  of  every  other  thing 
that  is  virtuous  or  commendable,  or  well  thought  of 
by  mankind. 

This,  as  I  take  it,  is  a  fair  account  of  the  parts  of 
this  text ;  and  these  I  shall  make  the  heads  of  my 
following  exhortation. 

I  begin  with  the  first :  Finally,  my  brethren, 
whatsoever  things  are  true,  think  on  those  things. 

The  truths  that  St.  Paul  here  exhorts  them  to 
think  on  are  undoubtedly  the  trutlis  of  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  which  he  had  delivered  to  them. 
These  he  would  have  them  to  tliink  upon,  and  per- 
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sist  in,  and  never  to  be  prevailed  upon  by  any  tempt- 
ation to  depart  from  them. 

Let  me  now  apply  this  advice  of  his  to  you.  It 
is  the  particular  blessing  of  God  to  this  kingdom, 
and  an  inestimable  blessing  it  is,  that  he  has  not 
only  vouchsafed  us  the  light  of  his  gospel  for  many 
years,  but  he  has  also  taken  care  that  the  truths  of 
it  should  be  delivered  to  us  with  greater  purity  and 
sincerity,  and  freer  from  the  mixtures  of  error,  than 
to  most,  I  was  going  to  say  than  to  any  other,  people 
in  the  world. 

If  it  lay  in  your  way  to  make  observations  con- 
cerning the  state  of  religion  in  other  countries,  nay, 
or  but  to  read  the  accounts  that  are  given  of  it,  I 
am  sure  you  would  be  convinced  how  exceedingly 
happy  we  of  this  church  are  above  all  the  churches 
in  Christendom. 

O,  therefore,  let  us  all  firmly  adhere  to  the  truths 
we  have  been  taught ;  to  the  truths  we  have  hitherto 
made  profession  of :  and  let  us  firmly  adhere  to  that 
church  which  hath  held  forth  these  truths  to  us,  and 
taught  us  this  profession. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  any  church  is  infallible, 
and  therefore  not  ours :  but  this  we  dare  say,  and 
we  can  justify ;  that  if  we  take  our  measures  con- 
cerning the  truths  of  religion  from  the  rules  of  the 
holy  scriptures,  and  the  platform  of  the  primitive 
churches,  the  church  of  England  is  undoubtedly, 
both  as  to  doctrine  and  worship,  the  purest  church 
that  is  at  this  day  in  the  world ;  the  most  orthodox 
in  faith,  and  the  freest  on  the  one  hand  from  ido- 
latry and  sui)erstition,  and  on  the  other  hand  from 
freakishness  and  enthusiasm,  of  any  now  extant. 

Nay,  I  do  fuither  say,  with  great  seriousness,  and 
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as  one  that  expects  to  be  called  to  account  at  the 
dreadful  tribunal  of  God  for  what  I  now  say,  if  I  do 
not  speak  in  sincerity,  that  I  do  in  my  conscience 
believe,  that  if  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  it  is 
delivered  in  the  New  Testament,  be  the  true  reli- 
gion, (as  I  am  certain  it  is,)  then  the  communion  of 
the  church  of  England  is  a  safe  way  to  salvation,  and 
the  safest  of  any  I  know  in  the  world. 

And,  therefore,  I  do  exhort  you  all  in  the  name 
of  God,  steadfastly  to  hold  and  to  persevere  in  this 
communion. 

Here  you  have  the  things  that  are  true.  Think 
of  them,  and  embrace  them  heartily ;  and  live  and 
die  in  the  profession  of  them.  This  is  the  doctrine 
I  have  always  taught  you,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
I  mean  to  practise  accordingly. 

II.  The  next  thing  I  have  to  recommend  to  you, 
from  these  words  of  the  apostle,  is  universal  honesty 
and  justice,  and  righteousness  in  your  conversation. 
Whatsoever  things,  saith  he,  ate  true,  whatsoever 
things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just;  think 
on  these  things. 

You  see  I  join  these  two  words  honest  and  just 
together,  as  importing  the  same  thing.  Though  yet 
I  am  aware  that  the  word  we  here  render  honest  is 
often  used  in  another  signification,  that  is  to  say,  for 
grave  or  venerable :  but  since  that  other  significa- 
tion falls  in  most  i)roperly  under  my  last  head,  I 
wave  it  here,  and  take  the  word  as  our  translation 
renders  it. 

Indeed,  it  is  vain  to  expect  any  advantage  IVoni 
our  profession  of  the  truth,  il'  we  be  not  sincerely 
Just  and  honest  in  our  actions. 

Whosoever  can  allow  himself  in  the  practice  of 
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any  dishonest,  knavish,  indirect  dealing,  let  that  man 
be  never  so  orthodox  in  his  belief  and  opinions,  yet 
I  am  sure  he  is  no  true  Christian. 

O,  therefore,  let  me  exhort  you  all,  whatever  in- 
terests you  have  to  serve,  whatever  dealings  you  are 
to  engage  in,  to  be  always  strictly  just  and  upright 
in  your  conversation.  Use  no  tricks,  practise  no  ill 
arts  for  the  serving  your  ends  ;  but  in  all  your  trans- 
actions with  men  deal  with  that  simphcity,  and  in- 
tegrity, and  good  conscience,  that  becomes  those  who 
would  be  accounted  the  disciples  of  him  who  was 
the  most  innocent,  the  most  sincere,  and  the  least 
intriguing  person  in  the  world. 

Assure  yourselves  no  dishonesty  can  prosper  long. 
Whatever  turns  you  may  serve  by  it  at  present,  yet 
you  will  bitterly  repent  of  it  some  time  or  other. 
But  righteousness  and  justice  doth  establish  a  man's 
ways :  and  the  upright  man,  though  he  is  not  always 
the  richest,  yet  always  walketh  most  surely.  And 
as  for  the  final  event  of  things,  remember  this,  that 
God  Almighty  has  pronounced,  that  no  unrighteous 
men,  no  covetous,  no  liars,  no  extortioners,  shall 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.    But  to  go  on. 

III.  The  next  thing  I  have  to  exhort  you  to,  from 
the  words  of  my  text,  is  the  practice  of  purity.  For 
after  the  apostle  hath  recommended  the  pursuit  of 
things  that  are  true,  and  the  things  that  are  honest 
and  just,  he  next  adds,  the  things  that  are  pure ; 
meaning  hereby,  that  we  should  study  to  be  pure, 
and  chaste,  and  temperate,  both  in  our  hearts  and 
lives ;  avoiding  all  excesses,  and  lewdness,  and  sen- 
suality. 

And  if  he  thought  it  convenient  in  that  age  of 
stiictness,  and  severity,  and  devotion,  to  put  the 
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Christians  in  mind  of  this ;  I  am  sure  it  is  not  only 
convenient,  but  necessary  to  do  it,  in  this  age  of  ours, 
when  luxury  and  debauchery,  when  whoredom  and 
drunkenness,  and  all  sorts  of  vices  that  are  contrary 
to  purity,  are  grown  to  that  height  am,ong  us,  that 
we  seem  to  defy  God  Almighty  by  our  impudent 
practice  of  them,  and  provoke  him  to  give  us  up  to 
destruction. 

I  pray  God  make  the  whole  nation  deeply  sensible 
of  the  folly  and  wickedness,  as  well  as  of  the  danger 
and  dreadful  consequences  of  these  practices  And 
as  for  you  who  are  here  present,  let  me  bespeak  you 
in  the  words  of  the  apostle ;  Dearly  beloved,  I  he- 
seech  you,  as  strangers  and  2)ilgri)fis,  to  abstain 
Jrom  fleshly  lusts,  which  war  against  the  soul.  I 
beseech  you,  as  you  have  any  honour  for  your  Lord 
and  Master,  as  you  have  any  regard  for  the  preser- 
vation of  a  sense  of  religion  in  your  minds,  as  you 
have  any  concern  for  your  health,  for  your  estates, 
for  your  families ;  as  you  have  any  respect  to  the 
public,  that  effeminacy,  and  sottishness,  and  diseases, 
may  not  be  entailed  upon  our  })osterity.  Lastly,  as 
you  love  your  own  souls,  and  hope  ever  to  see  the 
face  of  God  in  heaven,  learn  to  live  soberly,  learn 
to  live  chastely,  learn  to  practice  purity  and  temper- 
ance in  all  your  conversation.  Avoid  whoredom  and 
drunkenness,  as  you  would  the  plague  ;  for  certainly 
they  are  the  worst  of  plagues  to  them  that  use  them : 
for  other  plagues  do  only  put  our  bodies  in  danger, 
but  these  do  endanger  both  our  souls  and  bodies. 
Nay,  as  to  the  one  (I  mean  our  souls)  they  will  prove 
certain  inevitable  destruction,  without  rci)entance 
and  reformation. 

I  know  these  things  are  made  slight  matters  of 
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by  a  great  many  among  us :  but  assure  yourselves 
God  will  not  account  them  so ;  it  is  certain  he  will 
not,  if  we  may  believe  his  word ;  for  it  is  there  told 
us  expressly,  that  whoremongers  and  adulterers 
God  will  judge.  And  withal,  that  neither  adul- 
terers, nor  fornicators,  nor  unclean  persons,  nor 
drunkards,  shall  ever  inlierit  the  kingdom  of  God, 
or  of  Christ. 

IV.  I  proceed  to  the  last  head  of  advice  that  is 
giv^en  in  my  text.  The  apostle,  having  instanced  in 
three  things  necessary  to  be  daily  thought  upon  and 
pursued  by  all  Christians,  viz.  truth,  and  honesty, 
and  purity,  leaves  off  to  meddle  any  further  with 
particulars,  and  sums  up  the  rest  of  his  advice  in 
generals.  And  that  sum  comes  to  this ;  that  as  we 
are  Christians,  we  should  not  only  take  care  of  the 
three  forementioned  things,  but  should  make  it  our 
business  to  improve  ourselves  in  every  other  sort  of 
virtue,  nay,  in  every  other  sort  of  thing  that  is 
praiseworthy,  or  that  is  well  esteemed  of  among 
mankind.  So  that  really  it  should  be  the  endeavour 
of  our  lives  to  render  ourselves  as  excellent,  and  as 
exemplary  for  all  sorts  of  amiable  qualities,  as  it  is 
possible  for  men  to  be  in  this  world. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  full  meaning  of  those  four 
expressions  that  follow  in  my  text.  Whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good 
report;  if  there  he  any  virtue,  if  there  he  any 
praise.,  think  on  these  things. 

And  now,  brethren,  see  from  hence  what  your 
obligations  are.  You  that  have  such  a  glorious  light 
vouchsafed  you,  such  unvaluable  promises,  such 
mighty  assistances  made  over  to  you  by  the  gospel 
of  Christ;  you  must  in  reason  imagine,  that  in  re- 
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turn  of  these  great  advantages,  great  things  are  ex- 
pected from  you. 

It  will  not  satisfy  your  engagements  that  you  do 
believe  and  profess  the  gospel ;  that  you  do  no  wrong 
to  your  neighbours ;  that  you  are  neither  given  to 
lewdness  nor  drunkenness ;  (though  yet  even  these, 
as  the  world  goes,  are  very  great  things  ;  and  could 
all  men  that  profess  Christianity  truly  say  this  of 
themselves,  we  should  see  heaven  upon  earth.)  But 
your  Christianity  obliges  you  to  aspire  after  greater 
things :  you  must  get  yourselves  possessed  of  the 
whole  circle  of  virtues ;  you  must  be  kind  and  cha- 
ritable, as  well  as  just  and  honest ;  you  must  be  mo- 
dest, and  meek,  and  humble,  as  well  as  temperate 
and  chaste. 

Nay,  not  only  so,  but  you  are  to  labour  after  all 
these  several  virtues  in  the  full  latitude  and  extent 
of  them,  even  to  that  degree  that  every  thing  which 
hath  but  the  appearcnice  of  e ell  is  to  be  avoided  by 
you.  You  are  not  only  to  abstain  from  acts  of  in- 
justice, but  even  from  doing  a  hard  thing  to  any 
one ;  you  are  not  only  to  keep  yourselves  within  the 
known  limits  of  temperance  and  chastity,  but  to 
avoid  all  those  things  that  border  upon  the  vices 
opposite  thereunto;  and  so  as  to  all  other  instances. 
If  any  thing  be  of  ill  report,  and  looks  infamously 
to  the  sober  part  of  mankind ;  why  that  very  consi- 
deration is  enough  to  deter  you  from  the  practice  of 
it :  for  you  are  to  recommend  your  religion  to  all 
the  men  in  the  world  by  all  the  ways  that  are  pos- 
sible. 

In  a  word,  you  are  to  endeavour  to  be  as  free 
from  blame  in  your  whole  conversation  as  you  pos- 
silily  can  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  to  be  as  good,  and 
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to  do  as  much  good  as  your  circumstances  will  allow 
you. 

This  now  is  to  be  a  Christian  indeed ;  by  thus 
endeavouring,  you  truly  walk  worthy  of  that  high 
and  heavenly  calling  wherewith  you  are  called,  and 
you  do  (as  the  apostle  advises)  adorn  the  doctrine 
of  God  in  all  things ;  and  happy,  extremely  happy 
are  they  that  do  thus ;  for  great  is  their  reward : 
great  even  in  this  world,  in  the  solid  peace  and  as- 
surance of  God's  favour  which  they  here  enjoy,  and 
which  indeed  far  exceeds  all  the  blessings  that  the 
earth  can  afford ;  but  exceedingly  great  in  the  life 
to  come,  when  Jesus  Christ  shall  come  with  all  the 
powers  of  heaven  to  do  honour  to  those  that  have 
thus  here  honoured  him. 

Thus  have  I  gone  through  all  the  parts  of  my 
text ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  I  ought  so  to  leave  it. 
I  have  given  you  an  account  of  the  things  that  St. 
Paul  hath  here  directed  us  to,  to  be  the  main  pur- 
suit of  our  lives.  But  I  think  likewise  it  will  be 
proper  to  speak  something  of  the  methods  of  that 
pursuit,  or  the  means  which  we  are  to  observe,  if 
we  would  practise  this  text ;  and  here  I  am  to  be- 
gin anew  with  my  advices.  Several  things  I  have 
to  represent  upon  this  occasion,  and  to  exhort  you 
to.  I  am  not  much  solicitous  whether  they  strictly 
belong  to  my  argument  or  no :  but  I  desire  to  leave 
them  with  you.  as  things  that  I  judge  to  be  very 
useful,  and  which  I  wish  may  be  ever  remembered 
by  you. 

And  the  first  thing  I  would  exhort  you  to  is 
this ;  that  you  w^ould  endeavour  to  possess  your 
minds  with  a  hearty  sense  of  God  Almighty,  and 
the  absolute  necessity  of  being  seriously  religious. 
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I  do  not  mention  this,  as  if  I  thought  there  was 
any  need  to  caution  you  against  atheism  or  infide- 
lity; for  I  hope  not  many  among  us  are  inclined 
that  way.  Mankind  are  naturally  disposed  to  be- 
lieve a  God  and  religion ;  and  since  through  God's 
blessing  it  is  Christianity  that  is  the  religion  of  our 
country,  and  in  which  we  have  been  all  educated,  I 
look  upon  an  atheist  or  an  infidel  among  us  to  be  a 
sort  of  prodigy,  a  strange  unusual  creature,  vastly 
different  from  those  of  his  own  kind. 

But  here  is  the  thing.  Though  most  of  us  pro- 
fess religion,  and  the  true  religion,  yet  many  of  us 
have  no  lively  or  hearty  sense  of  it.  We  use  reli- 
gion as  we  do  our  clothes.  They  are  very  conve- 
nient, nay,  perhaps  necessary,  and  therefore  we  wear 
them,  and  for  the  particular  form  or  mode  of  them, 
we  follow,  as  to  that,  the  custom  of  the  country 
where  we  live.  Yet  as  the  clothes  we  wear  do  not 
alter  the  complexion  or  features  of  our  body,  so 
neither  doth  the  religion  we  profess  any  more  afiect 
the  temper  of  our  souls.  We  serve  ourselves  in  both 
cases  of  the  outward  conveniences  that  are  to  be 
had  by  them,  but  we  are  still  the  same  persons, 
both  as  to  our  outward  and  inward  lineaments. 

But,  alas !  this  is  a  very  sorry  way  of  being  reli- 
gious, and  will  do  us  no  gieat  kindness.  We  may 
perhaps  reap  some  secular  advantages  by  it,  but  yet 
even  the  very  trouble  and  pains  it  puts  us  to,  do 
equal  the  conveniences  we  have  from  it.  The  men 
that  live  thus  are  just  served  like  those  that  work 
in  rich  mines ;  they  are  daily  employed  about  gold 
and  silver,  or  gems,  and  they  work  hard,  and  they 
have  their  day's  wages  for  their  labour  ;  but  they 
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are  not  a  whit  the  richer  for  the  treasures  that 
come  into  their  hands. 

Your  religion  will  never  serve  you  to  any  extra- 
ordinary purposes,  till  your  hearts  be  affected  with 
it  as  well  as  your  understandings.  Let  me  there- 
fore advise  you,  as  you  love  either  your  happiness 
in  this  world  or  in  the  next,  make  it  your  principal 
care  to  get  a  lively  and  vigorous  sense  of  God  im- 
pressed upon  your  minds ;  and  look  upon  it  as  the 
greatest  interest  you  have  to  carry  on,  the  greatest 
business  you  have  to  do  in  this  world,  (as  it  really 
is,)  to  approve  yourselves  to  this  God,  by  a  sincere 
endeavour  in  all  your  conversation,  to  walk  as  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ  hath  taught  you.  If  you  do  this, 
you  will  certainly  find  the  sweet  and  comfort  of  it 
both  here  and  hereafter. 

When  all  is  said,  it  is  a  vain  thing  for  any  man 
to  expect  a  tolerable  easy  passage  through  this 
world,  unless  he  have  the  hopes  of  God's  favour  to 
support  him  under  the  multitude  of  evil  accidents, 
which  the  state  of  human  life  will  necessarily  ex- 
pose him  to.  And  as  for  the  other  world,  without 
these  hopes  he  is  perfectly  lost :  and  to  be  able  to 
entertain  any  rational  hopes  of  God's  blessing  and 
favour,  is  a  very  vain  thing  likewise,  unless  we 
make  it  our  business  with  our  whole  hearts  and 
souls  to  serve  and  please  and  obey  him. 

There  are  a  great  many  rules  and  maxims  that 
we  use  to  give  to  our  friends  or  our  children  for  the 
making  their  fortunes ;  and  I  cannot  deny  but  they 
are  exceeding  good  ones.  Thus,  for  instance,  we 
advise  them  to  get  a  true  understanding  of  their 
business,  and  to  pursue  it  diligently ;  to  keep  out  of 
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ill  company,  to  avoid  drinking  or  gaming,  and  lewd- 
ness, and  to  study  the  tempers  and  humours  of 
mankind,  and  to  learn  to  apply  themselves  dexter- 
ously to  those  they  have  occasion  to  converse  with : 
why  these  and  such  others  are  excellent  rules,  and 
most  worthy  of  all  men  to  be  studied  and  practised. 
But  still  there  is  one  rule  above  all  these,  and  with- 
out which  all  the  other  will  signify  very  little  to 
the  making  a  man's  life  easy  and  comfortable ;  and 
that  is,  to  preserve  a  lively  sense  of  God  upon 
our  spirits,  to  have  his  fear  always  before  our  eyes, 
to  love  him  above  all  things,  to  value  his  favour 
more  than  life,  and  to  dread  his  displeasure  as  the 
worst  of  evils.  If  we  can  but  once  get  our  souls 
into  this  frame,  we  have  done  our  business  both  for 
this  world  and  for  eternity ;  all  the  other  particular 
rules  and  advices  will  be  in  a  great  measure  super- 
fluous :  for  he  that  is  possessed  of  this  good  prin- 
ciple will  of  course  naturally  fall  into  the  practice 
of  them.  And  besides  this  fear  and  love  of  God  in 
our  hearts,  as  it  is  the  most  effectual  means,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  disposition  of  the  divine  Provi- 
dence, to  put  us  into  good  circumstances  of  living ; 
so  it  is  the  only  means  of  making  our  circumstances 
happy  to  us,  if  they  be  good ;  or  of  making  them 
easy  and  supportable,  if  they  be  bad. 

I  do  therefore  most  earnestly  recommend  it  to 
you,  as  you  desire  that  either  you  or  yours  may 
prosper ;  nay,  as  you  would  not  be  very  miserable, 
be  not  contented  with  a  superficial  outside  religion, 
but  affect  your  minds  as  deeply  as  is  possible  with 
a  sense  of  God,  and  what  you  owe  to  him ;  and 
endeavour  to  im])ress  the  same  sense  upon  yoiu* 
friends  and  children,  and  all  that  arc  about  you. 
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The  truth  of  it  is,  so  much  doth  our  present  happi- 
ness, as  well  as  our  future,  depend  upon  this  belief 
of  God,  and  love  to  him,  and  hopes  of  his  favour, 
that  were  it  not  for  this,  the  present  world,  with  all 
the  imaginary  pleasures  and  glories  of  it,  would  ap- 
pear to  all  wise  and  good  men,  not  only  an  empty, 
duU,  unsatisfactory  place,  but  a  dismal  melancholy 
prison.  If  it  was  supposed  that  all  things  here  were 
the  effects  of  blind  chance  or  fatal  necessity,  and  that 
there  were  no  wisdom  and  goodness  that  did  preside 
over  the  world,  or  took  care  of  mankind,  no  consi- 
dering man  could  desire  to  live  here. 

The  second  thing  I  would  leave  with  you  is  this, 
that  after  you  have  got  into  your  minds  a  hearty 
sense  of  God  and  his  providence,  and  his  presence 
and  goodness,  so  as  that  you  mean  to  make  it  the 
business  of  your  lives  to  recommend  yourselves  to 
him ;  you  would,  in  the  next  place,  take  care  to 
keep  up  that  sense  by  a  constant  and  daily  worship 
of  him. 

For  God's  sake,  and  for  your  own  soul's  sake,  do 
not  neglect  your  prayers.  You  must  never  think 
that  God  will  bless  you,  if  you  do  not  make  a  con- 
science of  daily  paying  him  your  tribute  of  honour 
and  worship. 

Be  sure,  therefore,  you  be  constant  in  your  pri- 
vate devotions.  As  you  every  day  receive  the  re- 
newed pledges  of  God's  love  and  goodness  towards 
you  in  a  thousand  instances,  so  let  every  day  your 
affection  and  gratitude  be  expressed  to  him  by  hearty 
prayer  and  thanksgiving.  This  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  be  done,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  if  you 
mean  to  preserve  any  hearty  sense  of  religion  in 
your  minds. 
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But  besides  this,  I  have  another  thing  to  recom- 
mend to  all  those  that  have  families  :  they  are  heads 
and  governors  of  a  society.  For,  indeed,  the  first 
notion  of  society  is  that  of  a  family.  Every  family 
is  a  little  kingdom ;  and  every  kingdom  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  a  great  family.  Now,  is  it  natural,  is  it  de- 
cent, that  there  should  be  any  society  upon  earth, 
wherein  God  should  not  be  owned  and  worshipped  ? 
And  yet,  woe  be  to  us,  how  many  thousands  of  fa- 
milies are  there  in  this  kingdom,  nay,  I  am  afraid, 
even  in  and  about  this  city,  wherein  God  is  not  so 
much  as  named  in  public,  unless  perhaps  by  the  way 
of  affront,  by  the  way  of  cursing  or  swearing  ! 

We  deservedly  complain  of  the  great  looseness 
and  profaneness  and  irreligion  that  hath  overspread 
the  face  of  this  nation.  O  !  I  doubt  a  great  deal  of 
the  blame  of  it  lies  upon  the  householders,  the  mas- 
ters of  families  among  us.  If  they  would  take  bet- 
ter care  of  their  children  and  servants,  and  let  them 
know  what  it  is  to  worship  God,  things  would  not 
be  so  bad  among  us.  But  how  can  we  expect  bet- 
ter, when  there  is  no  religion  either  taught  or  prac- 
tised in  our  houses  ?  We  give  our  domestics  oppor- 
tunities enough  of  learning  all  our  bad  qualities,  but 
we  give  them  none  of  learning  our  good  ones,  if  we 
have  any. 

They  see  us  offending  God  by  many  rash  words 
and  sinful  actions;  but  they  do  not  see  us  repenting 
and  asking  God's  pardon  by  our  solemn  prayers  and 
applications  to  the  throne  of  grace.  Let  us  there- 
fore seriously  lay  this  point  to  heart.  I  am  sure  we 
have  just  cause  to  do  it.  Let  us  bring  religion  into 
our  families,  and  not  be  contented  that  once  a  week 
some  of  our  people  in  their  turns  should  hear  some- 
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thing  of  it.  Let  us  every  day  call  our  family  toge- 
ther, and  pay  our  common  tribute  of  prayer  and 
praise  for  the  mercies  we  do  daily  receive  in  com- 
mon. 

Methinks  our  Saviour  seemed  to  have  a  respect 
to  this  very  duty,  and  to  charge  it  mightily  upon  us, 
when  he  made  us  that  gracious  promise,  that  even 
where  two  or  three  were  gathered  together  in  his 
name,  there  would  he  he  in  the  midst  of  them.  Sure 
his  words  have  most  naturally  a  respect  to  the  wor- 
ship of  God  that  is  performed  in  families ;  as  hath 
likewise  the  very  contrivance  of  the  Lord's  Prayer : 
all  the  petitions  thereof  being  so  framed  as  to  be 
most  proper  to  be  said  by  more  than  one,  and  yet 
too  when  we  have  shut  our  doors  for  that  purpose. 
But, 

Thirdly,  as  you  ought  to  take  care  about  the  wor- 
ship of  God  in  your  closets  and  in  your  families,  let 
me  add,  that  it  equally  concerns  you  to  frequent  the 
more  public  worship  of  God  in  his  own  house.  It  is 
a  bad  sign  of  some  very  ill  principle  or  other,  for  any 
man  to  be  much  a  stranger  there.  Even  to  have  the 
liberty  and  opportunity  of  worshipping  God  in  pub- 
lic, is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  and  privileges  that 
we  can  have  in  this  world ;  and  hath  by  good  men 
always  been  so  accounted.  Now  sure,  if  we  have 
this  notion  of  it,  we  shall  think  ourselves  mightily 
concerned  to  take  all  opportunities  that  come  in  our 
way,  not  only  on  Sundays,  but  on  other  days,  of  re- 
sorting to  the  public  assemblies,  and  joining  wit^- 
them  in  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving ;  and  thinking  it  a  good  day  to  us,  wherein 
we  have  thus  employed  ourselves. 

The  sacrifices  of  this  kind  that  we  offer  to  God 
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with  an  honest  and  devout  mind,  we  cannot  doubt 
will  always  find  acceptance,  and  produce  their  ef- 
fects ;  nay,  perhaps,  when  our  closet-prayers  will  not. 
For  there  are  certainly  more  promises  to  public  pray- 
ers than  to  private  ones  :  though  yet  both  are  very 
good,  nay,  both  are  absolutely  necessary.  But  to 
proceed. 

Fourthly,  being  upon  this  argument  of  the  means 
and  instruments  of  religion,  you  may  be  sure  I  can- 
not omit  the  mentioning  of  another  thing,  as  one  of 
those  points  that  I  would  most  seriously  recommend 
to  you ;  and  that  is,  the  solemn  observation  of  the 
Lord's-day. 

I  am  not  for  laying  stress  upon  the  keeping  of  this 
day,  or  any  other,  more  than  the  nature  of  the  thing- 
requires.  I  am  sensible  that  the  doctrine  about  the 
observation  of  the  sabbath,  as  it  is  delivered  by  some 
men,  is  superstitious  enough,  and  oftentimes,  where 
it  is  believed,  proves  rather  a  snare  to  men's  con- 
sciences, than  of  use  to  make  them  more  religious. 
Far  therefore  am  I  from  desiring  you  to  be  nice 
and  scrupulous  about  the  punctilios  of  the  Lord's- 
day  service.  The  laws  both  of  God  and  man  have, 
in  that  matter,  left  a  great  deal  to  your  own  discre- 
tion, and  the  circumstances  you  are  in.  But,  how- 
ever, thus  much  is  necessary,  that  every  man  who 
professeth  himself  a  Christian,  sliould  bear  a  constant 
religious  regard  to  the  Lord's-day,  by  devoting  it  to 
spiritual  uses,  more  especially  the  public  worship  of 
God. 

I  do  not  much  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  observa- 
tion which  some  good  men  have  made,  viz.  that  a 
man  shall  prosper  much  better,  both  in  his  spiritual 
and  temporal  affairs,  all  the  week  after,  for  his  carc- 
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ful  observance  of  the  Lord's-day.  And  I  am  like- 
wise of  opinion  that  those  men  have  little  or  no  sense 
of  religion,  that  make  no  conscience  of  sanctifying 
that  day,  or  that  put  no  difference  between  it  and 
other  days.  Sure  I  am,  were  there  nothing  of  a  Di- 
vine command  for  the  setting  apart  this  day  to  reli- 
gious uses,  (which  yet  I  believe  there  is ;)  yet  it  is 
one  of  the  most  prudent  and  useful  constitutions  that 
ever  was  made.  So  that  even  upon  that  account, 
all  men  that  have  any  honour  for  God,  or  zeal  for 
the  public  good,  should  think  themselves  obliged  to 
observe  it. 

The  benefits  of  it  are  indeed  unspeakable.  Not 
to  mention  the  civil  or  temporal  conveniences  of  it, 
in  truth,  to  the  keeping  up  the  religion  of  this  day, 
we  owe,  in  a  great  measure,  that  the  very  face  of 
Christianity  hath  hitherto  been  preserved  among  us. 
And  were  it  not  for  this,  for  any  thing  I  know,  most 
of  us,  in  a  very  few  years,  would  become  little  better 
than  heathens  and  bkrbarians.  And  so  great  an  in- 
fluence towards  the  making  men  better,  or  at  least 
keeping  them  from  growing  worse,  hath  this  practice 
always  had,  that  you  may  observe  the  most  profligate 
men  among  us,  who  for  their  wickedness  come  to  an 
untimely  end,  do  generally  impute  their  falling  into 
those  sins  which  caused  their  death,  to  their  break- 
ing their  sabbath,  as  they  commonly  express  it. 
But, 

Fifthly,  let  me,  upon  this  occasion,  put  you  in 
mind  of  another  thing,  which  by  many  of  us  is  to., 
much  neglected ;  and  that  is,  the  taking  all  oppor- 
tunities of  coming  to  the  holy  sacrament. 

I  have  often  spoken  to  you  about  this  matter,  and 
I  now  desire  to  remind  you  of  it.    There  are  little 
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hopes  you  will  ever  make  any  great  progress  in  virtue 
and  holiness,  till  you  can  bring  yourselves  to  a  fre- 
quent and  constant  participation  in  this  holy  mystery. 
Because,  indeed,  this  is  the  solemn  ordinance  that 
Christ  hath  appointed  for  the  conveying  his  grace  to 
us,  and  enabling  us  to  overcome  our  sins,  and  grow 
daily  in  virtue  and  goodness. 

I  know  we  have  generally  many  and  inveterate 
prejudices  to  this  matter :  but  assure  yourselves 
they  are  mere  prejudices,  and  no  good  reasons.  Every 
man  that  means  or  designs  honestly,  and  endea- 
vours to  lead  his  life  as  a  Christian  ought  to  do, 
may  certainly,  with  as  little  scruple,  come  every 
month  to  the  communion,  as  he  may  come  every 
week  to  say  his  prayers,  or  hear  a  sermon.  Nay, 
and  I  say  further,  if  a  man  do  not  so  lead  his  life 
that  he  may  approach  to  the  sacrament  every  month, 
nay,  every  week,  nay,  every  day,  if  there  be  occasion, 
I  am  afraid  that  he  doth  not  live  so  as  to  ])e  fit  for 
it,  though  he  comes  but  once  in  a  year,  or  once  in 
seven  years.  For  the  dueness  of  your  preparation 
doth  not  depend  upon  your  setting  aside  so  many 
extraordinary  days  for  the  forcing  yourselves  into  a 
religious  posture  of  mind,  but  upon  the  plain  natural 
frame  and  temper  of  your  souls,  as  they  constantly 
stand  inclined  to  virtue  and  goodness.  A  man  that 
seriously  endeavours  to  live  honestly  and  religiously, 
may  come  to  the  sacrament  at  an  hour's  warning, 
and  be  a  worthy  receiver.  On  the  other  side,  a  man 
lives  a  careless  or  a  sensual  life  may  set  apart  a 
whole  week  or  a  whole  month,  for  the  exercising 
repentance,  and  preparing  himself  for  the  commu- 
nion, and  yet  not  be  so  worthy  a  receiver  as  the 
other,  and  yet  he  may  be  a  worthy  receiver  too, 
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provided  he  be  really  honest  and  sincere  in  the  mat- 
ter he  goes  about ;  and  provided  that  he  remember 
his  vows  afterward,  and  do  not  sink  again  into  his 
former  state  of  carelessness  and  sensuality. 

But  to  return  to  my  point.  I  do  verily  think 
that  most  of  the  doubts  and  fears  and  scruples  that 
are  commonly  entertained  among  us,  about  receiving 
the  sacrament,  are  without  ground  or  reason ;  and 
that  every  well  disposed  person,  that  hath  no  other 
design  in  that  action,  but  to  do  his  duty  to  God,  and 
to  express  his  belief  and  hopes  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
his  thankfulness  to  God  for  him,  may  as  safely  at 
any  time  come  to  the  Lord's  table,  as  he  may  come 
to  church  to  say  his  prayers.  And  if  the  case  be  so, 
(as  I  believe  it  is,)  then  of  what  a  mighty  privilege 
and  benefit  do  they  deprive  themselves,  who,  when 
they  have  so  many  opportunities,  do  so  seldom  join 
in  that  solemn  institution  of  our  Lord,  which  (as  I 
said)  was  designed  for  no  other  purpose,  but  to  be 
the  means  of  our  growing  in  grace  and  virtue,  in 
love  to  God  and  to  all  the  world  ? 

0  therefore,  my  brethren,  let  me  beg  of  you  not 
to  be  strangers  at  the  Lord's  table.  But  I  need  not 
beg  it  of  you  ;  for  I  am  sure  you  will  not,  whenso- 
ever it  shall  please  God  to  put  it  into  your  hearts 
seriously  to  mind  the  concernments  of  your  souls  ; 
and  to  be  heartily  sensible  of  the  need  you  stand  in 
of  the  grace  of  Christ,  for  the  leading  a  holy  and 
pure  life. 

1  have  but  one  thing  more,  in  the  sixth  place,  to 
leave  with  you,  and  I  have  done.  It  is  not  indeed 
of  the  nature  of  those  things  I  have  last  recom- 
mended to  you,  that  is,  a  means  or  instrument  of 
growing  more  virtuous  ;  but  it  is  a  principal  virtue 
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itself :  and  I  do  therefore  recommend  it  to  you,  be- 
cause it  is  at  all  times  useful,  at  all  times  seasonable, 
but  more  especially  it  seems  to  be  so  now ;  and  that 
is,  that  you  would  walk  in  love,  and  study  peace 
and  unity,  and  live  in  all  dutiful  subjection  to  those 
whom  God  hath  set  over  you  ;  and  endeavour  in 
your  public  stations  to  promote  the  public  happiness 
and  tranquillity  as  much  as  is  possible  :  but  by  no 
means,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  to  disturb  the 
public  peace,  or  to  be  any  w'ay  concerned  with  them 
that  do ;  by  no  means  ever  to  engage  in  any  party 
or  faction,  and  least  of  all,  any  faction  in  religion 
which  is  grounded  upon  a  state  point. 

I  am  sorry  the  posture  of  things  among  us  gives 
me  occasion  to  mention  this  matter  ;  but  it  is  too 
visible,  to  what  a  height  our  animosities  and  dis- 
contents are  grown  ;  and  what  the  consequences  of 
them  may  be,  unless  there  be  a  timely  stop  put  to 
them,  I  tremble  to  think. 

With  men's  differences  as  to  their  notions  about 
politics,  I  am  not  concerned  ;  let  men  frame  what 
hypotheses  they  please  about  government,  though  I 
do  not  like  them,  yet  I  do  not  think  myself  bound 
to  preach  against  them  :  but  when  these  differences 
are  come  to  that  pass,  that  they  threaten  both  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  peace,  there,  I  think,  no  min- 
ister should  be  silent. 

Church  divisions,  God  knows,  we  have,  and  have 
always  had  too  many ;  but  it  is  very  grievous  that 
those  who  have  always  declared  themselves  the 
friends  of  our  church,  and  enemies  to  schism,  should, 
at  this  time  of  day,  set  a  helping  hand  to  promote  a 
separation. 
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And  yet  it  seems  to  this  height  are  our  differences 
come.  Some  people  among  us,  that  formerly  were 
very  zealous  for  the  established  worship  of  the  church, 
are  now,  all  of  a  sudden,  so  distasted  with  it^  that 
they  make  a  scruple  of  being  present  at  our  service. 
Nay,  some  have  proceeded  so  far  as  to  declare,  I 
know  not  upon  what  grounds,  open  war  against  us, 
and  set  up  separate  congregations  in  opposition  to 
the  public. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Hath  schism  and 
separation  from  the  established  worship,  which  here- 
tofore was  branded  as  so  heinous  a  sin,  (and  deserv- 
edly too,)  so  changed  its  nature  all  of  a  sudden,  that 
it  is  become,  not  only  innocent,  but  a  duty  ? 

Have  we  not  the  same  government,  both  in  church 
and  state,  that  we  formerly  had  ?  Have  we  not  the 
same  articles  and  doctrines  of  religion  publicly  own- 
ed and  professed  and  taught,  without  the  least  alter- 
ation ?  Have  we  not  the  same  liturgy,  the  same  of- 
fices and  prayers  used  every  day,  that  have  always 
been?  What  is  there  then  to  ground  a  separation 
upon  ? 

Yes,  but  the  names  in  the  prayers  are  changed, 
and  we  cannot  pray  for  those  that  are  now  in  au- 
thority, as  we  could  for  those  that  were  heretofore. 

But  how  unreasonable  is  this,  when  St.  Paul  has 
bid  us  to  put  up  iwayers  and  supplications  and  in- 
tercessions for  all  men  ;  especially  Jbr  king's,  and 
all  that  are  in  authority.  Doth  he  make  any  re- 
striction, any  distinction,  what  kings,  or  what  per- 
sons in  authority  we  are  to  pray  for,  and  what  not  ? 
Doth  he  not  expressly  say,  we  must  pray  for  all  men, 
and  for  all  that  are  in  authority  f  And  doth  not 
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the  reason  of  this  exhortation  imply  as  much,  if  his 
words  did  not?  namely,  that  we  may  lead  quiet 
oMd  peaceable  lives ^  in  all  godliness  and  honesty. 

But  I  pray  consider  what  this  doctrine  leads  to. 
If  this  principle  be  admitted  to  be  good  divinity, 
then  farewell  all  the  obligations  to  ecclesiastical  com- 
munion among  Christians :  for  what  government  is 
there  in  the  world  that  will  not  meet  with  such 
subjects  as  are  not  satisfied  with  it?  and  if  that 
dissatisfaction  be  a  just  reason  to  break  communion 
with  the  established  church,  what  ligaments  have 
we  to  tie  Christians  together  ?  What  will  become  of 
holding  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of peace"^ 
What  is  the  consequence  of  this,  but  endless  schisms 
and  separations  ? 

But  further,  I  wish  these  persons  would  consider 
what  an  unaccountable  humour  it  is  to  make  a  rent 
and  schism  in  the  church  upon  a  mere  point  of  state. 

Great  revolutions  have  happened  in  all  ages  and 
in  all  countries,  and  we  have  frequent  instances  of 
them  in  story.  But  I  believe  it  will  not  be  easily 
found,  that  ever  any  Christians  separated  from  the 
church  upon  account  of  them.  Still  they  kept  una- 
nimously to  their  doctrine  and  their  worship,  and 
never  concerned  themselves  further  in  the  turns  of 
state  (how  great  soever  they  were)  than  peaceably 
to  submit  to  the  powers  in  being ;  and  heartily  to 
pray  to  God  so  to  prosper  their  government,  and  di- 
rect all  their  affairs,  that  all  their  subjects  might 
lead  quiet  and  peaceable  lives  under  them,  in  all 
godliness  and  honesty.  But  when,  in  a  revolution, 
a  prince  was  advanced  to  the  throne,  that  they  look- 
ed upon  to  be  a  good  man,  and  an  cncourager  of  the 
true  religion ;  in  that  case  they  did  not  only  readily 
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submit  to  him,  but  acknowledged  it  as  the  great 
blessing  of  God  to  them,  that  he  had  raised  up  such 
a  man  to  rule  over  them.  This  was  the  notion,  and 
this  was  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Christians  as 
to  this  matter ;  I  may  indeed  say  of  the  Christians 
in  all  ages.  And  whatever  you  may  have  heard  to 
the  contrary,  I  doubt  not  to  say,  that  this  is  the  very 
doctrine  of  the  church  of  England. 

Let  me  therefore  exhort  all  of  you  to  be  follow- 
ers of  peace ;  to  promote  public  unity  and  concord 
as  much  as  is  possible ;  to  study  to  be  quiet,  and 
mind  your  own  business;  to  be  more  concerned  for 
your  country  and  nation,  than  the  interest  of  any 
single  man  in  it ;  heartily  to  submit  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  not  only  so,  but  to  thank  God  for  the 
blessings  you  enjoy  under  it,  and  most  earnestly  to 
pray  for  the  continuance  of  them.  Lastly,  never  to 
espouse  any  party  or  faction  against  the  government, 
nor  ever  to  be  driven  away  from  the  communion  of 
the  church,  of  which  you  have  always  professed 
yourselves  members,  by  any  of  the  pretences  which 
some  warm  men  may  suggest  to  you.  This  I  dare 
venture  to  say,  how  uneasy  soever  some  of  you  now 
may  be  in  joining  with  our  prayers,  you  will  at  last 
be  ten  times  more  uneasy  in  separating  from  us. 
For  faction  has  no  bounds,  and  God  knows  whither 
it  will  lead  a  man  at  last.  Were  there  nothing  else 
but  the  heat  and  turbulency,  the  passion  and  peev- 
ishness, the  bitter  zeal  and  uncharitableness,  that 
the  being  of  a  party  doth  naturally  engage  men.  in  ; 
I  say,  were  there  nothing  else  but  this,  no  man  that 
consults  the  peace  of  his  own  mind  would  for  any  con- 
sideration leave  the  public  communion,  and  espouse 
the  cause  of  a  separate  interest.  But  there  are  worse 
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consequences  than  these,  and  I  pray  God  we  may 
never  feel  them. 

And  now  I  have  done  with  my  exhortation.  And 
I  have  spoke  my  thoughts  very  freely  to  you.  And 
I  hope  you  will  receive  what  I  have  said  with  the 
same  kindness  that  I  mean  it.  And  truly  I  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  of  it,  after  so  long  an  experience 
as  I  have  had  of  your  civility  and  candour.  Indeed, 
during  all  the  time  I  have  been  among  you,  (which 
hath  been  now  near  sixteen  years,)  I  have  been  so 
kindly  treated  by  you,  and  have  received  so  many 
testimonies  of  your  good-will,  that  I  cannot  but  take 
this  opportunity  of  publicly  acknowledging  my  obli- 
gations to  you,  and  returning  you  my  solemn  thanks 
for  them. 

I  cannot  indeed  say  that  I  have  done  my  duty  as 
I  ought ;  and  I  heartily  beg  of  God  to  forgive  all 
my  defects :  but  I  have  this  satisfaction,  that  I  have 
sincerely  endeavoured,  in  all  my  preaching,  to  in- 
struct you  in  the  true  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  and  to 
teach  you  the  right  way  that  leads  to  salvation.  And 
I  am  so  certain  that  I  have  not  been  mistaken  my- 
self, nor  misled  you  in  that  matter,  that  I  dare  with 
confidence  address  myself  to  you  in  some  of  the  words 
of  the  apostle,  which  do  immediately  follow  after  my 
text,  viz.  Those  things,  which  you  have  learned, 
and  received,  and  heard  from  we,  do :  and  the 
God  of  peace  shall  he  with  ijou. 

I  shall  ever  bless  God  for  that  providence  of  his 
which  placed  me  among  you  ;  and  as  I  shall  always 
and  do  earnestly  desire  all  your  prayers  for  me,  so  I 
shall  always  heartily  pray  for  you,  that  God  would 
guide  and  prosper  you  ;  that  his  good  providence 
would  always  watch  over  you  for  good ;  that  he 
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would  bestow  upon  you,  and  your  children  after  you, 
all  sorts  of  blessings  needful  and  convenient  for  you  ; 
and  especially,  that  he  would  deliver  you  from  every 
evil  work,  and  preserve  you  to  his  heavenly  king- 
dom. 

This,  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  grant,  &c. 
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For  I  bear  them  record  that  they  have  a  zeal  of  God,  but 
not  according  to  hnoivledge. 

These  are  St.  Paul's  words,  and  he  spoke  them 
of  the  Jews,  those  unbelieving  Jews,  that  were  so 
tenacious  of  the  traditions  of  their  fathers,  and  so 
utterly  averse  to  any  reformation  of  religion,  that 
though  it  appeared  by  undeniable  evidence  that 
Christ  Jesus  was  by  God  sent  into  the  world  for 
that  purpose,  yet  did  they  to  the  last  stand  out  in 
their  opposition  of  him  and  his  gospel,  even  to  the 
final  rejection  of  their  nation. 

To  these  people  doth  St.  Paul,  in  this  chapter,  ex- 
press a  great  compassion,  heartily  wishing  and  pray- 
ing for  their  conversion.  JSretliren,  (saith  he  in  the 
first  verse,)  my  hearty  desire  and  prayer  to  God 
for  Israel  is,  that  they  may  he  saved :  that  is,  that 
they  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  in 
Christ  Jesus,  and  by  that  means  obtain  everlasting 
salvation.  And  one  reason  why  he  was  thus  con- 
cerned for  them  he  gives  in  the  words  following, 
which  are  the  words  I  have  read  unto  you :  For  I 
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hear  them  record,  saith  he,  that  they  have  a  %eal 
of  God,  hut  not  according  to  knowledge.  It  was  a 
great  motive  to  him  to  be  concerned  for  their  hap- 
piness, that  they  were  zealous  for  religion ;  though 
he  knew,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  religion  they 
were  then  so  zealous  of,  was  not  the  right  religion  ; 
nor  did  the  zeal  they  shewed  for  it  proceed  from 
right  principles. 

According  to  the  account  I  have  now  given  of 
this  passage,  three  things  we  may  take  notice  of 
from  it ;  viz. 

I.  The  apostle's  approving,  and  tacitly  commend- 
ing, that  zeal  which  his  countrymen  expressed  for 
religion. 

II.  His  meek  and  charitable  behaviour  towards 
them,  even  when  their  zeal  for  religion  was  very 
faulty  and  blameable. 

III.  His  discovery  of  the  faultiness  of  their  zeal, 
which  lay  in  this,  that  it  was  not  according  to 
knowledge. 

These  three  things  I  shall  take  for  the  heads  of 
my  following  discourse  upon  this  text,  and  shall 
afterwards  make  such  application  of  it  as  the  busi- 
ness of  this  day  calls  for. 

I.  First,  I  desire  it  may  be  observed,  that  %eal  of 
God  in  general,  that  is,  a  hearty  and  passionate 
concernment  for  religion,  the  apostle  here  finds  no 
fault  with  :  on  the  contrary,  he  approves  it  as  a 
commendable  thing ;  for  you  see  he  represents  it  as 
a  piece  of  virtue  in  his  countrymen,  and  speaks  it  to 
their  commendation,  that  they  had  a  zeal  of  God ; 
I  hear  them  record,  saith  he,  that  they  have  a  %eal 
of  God,  As  much  as  to  say,  that  he  owned  they 
had  that  good  quality,  and  they  were  to  be  com- 
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mended  for  it ;  and  for  that  reason  he  both  wisheth 
them  well,  and  affectionately  prayeth  for  them. 

That  which  I  would  from  hence  take  occasion  to 
put  you  in  mind  of  is  this  ;  that  indifference  and 
unconcernedness  for  religion  is  not  to  have  a  place 
among  any  one's  virtues  and  good  qualities ;  it  is 
rather  a  very  great  fault,  howsoever  it  may  some- 
times pass  for  an  instance  of  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence. 

If,  indeed,  men  had  no  passions,  or  had  so  morti- 
fied their  passions,  that  they  were  rarely  earnest  or 
zealous  about  any  thing ;  their  unconcernedness  for 
religion  and  the  things  of  God  might  be  the  less 
reprovable.  But  when  zeal  and  passion  is  more  or 
less  wrought  in  every  man's  temper,  and  the  calmest 
men  may  be  observed,  on  sundry  occasions,  not  to 
be  without  it ;  it  is  an  inexcusable  fault  to  have  no 
passion,  no  zeal  for  God  and  his  cause. 

How  can  a  man  answer  it  to  his  own  conscience, 
to  be  heartily  angry  when  an  affront,  in  word  or 
deed,  is  done  to  himself,  and  yet  to  be  altogether 
insensible  when  God  is  affronted  in  his  presence ; 
to  make  a  mighty  bustle  when  his  own  right  and 
property  is  at  stake,  though  in  never  so  small  a  mat- 
ter ;  and  yet  to  show  no  concernment  for  the  rights 
and  the  honour  of  that  God  who  made  him,  and  by 
whose  favour  alone  it  is  that  he  can  call  any  his 
own  that  he  hath  ? 

O  what  a  world  of  good  might  we  all  do,  if  we 
had  a  true  zeal  of  God  !  how  many  occasions  and 
opportunities  are  there  put  into  our  hands  every 
day,  (in  what  condition  or  circumstances  soever  we 
are,)  which,  if  we  were  acted  by  this  j)nnciple, 
would  render  us  great  benefactors  to  mankind,  by 
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discouraging  vice  and  impiety,  and  promoting  virtue 
and  goodness  in  the  world ! 

But  perhaps  I  have  set  this  business  of  zeal  for 
God  too  high  ;  because  none  are  capable  of  being 
thus  zealous,  but  those  that  have  attained  to  a  great 
degree  of  virtue  and  piety ;  which  we  cannot  suppose 
of  all,  nor  the  most.  But,  however,  it  will  be  a 
shame  to  all  of  us,  if  we  do  not  come  to  such  a  pitch 
of  zeal  which  the  unbelieving  Jews  are  here  com- 
mended for :  /  hea?^  them  record,  saith  St.  Paul, 
tliat  they  hate  a  %eal  of  God.  What  was  this  zeal 
of  theirs?  why,  as  I  told  you,  (and  as  it  plainly 
appears  from  the  whole  chapter,)  it  was  an  earnest 
and  passionate  concernment  for  the  religion  of  their 
country.  Sure  all  men  among  us,  both  good  and 
bad,  may  come  up  to  this  degree  of  zeal  for  God, 
and  it  is  a  reproach  to  us  if  we  do  not :  especially 
considering  that  their  religion,  at  that  time,  was 
not  God's  religion ;  but  ours  is. 

Indeed,  the  public  profession  of  religion  in  the 
right  way,  is  as  much  every  man's  interest,  and 
ought  to  be  as  much  every  man's  care,  as  any  the 
dearest  thing  he  hath  in  this  world.  Nay,  to  all 
men  that  believe  they  have  souls  to  save,  it  is  more 
valuable  than  any  other  worldly  privileges.  It  con- 
cerns us  all,  therefore,  to  be  zealous  in  that  matter. 
The  duty  we  owe  to  God,  to  our  country,  and  to 
ourselves,  doth  require  it.  In  vain  it  is  to  be  busy 
about  other  things,  and  to  neglect  this.  A  man  will 
have  but  small  comfort,  when  he  comes  to  die,  to 
reflect  that  he  has  been  zealous  of  the  privileges, 
and  property,  and  rights  of  his  countrymen ;  but  it 
was  indifferent  to  him  how  the  service  of  God  and 
the  affairs  of  religion  were  managed. 
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II.  The  second  thing  we  observe  from  this  pas- 
sage is,  the  apostle's  carriage  to  the  unbelieving 
Israelites,  who,  though  they  were  zealous  for  God, 
yet  were  in  a  great  mistake  as  to  their  notions  of 
the  true  religion.  He  doth  not  bitterly  censure 
them  ;  he  is  not  fierce  nor  furious  against  them ;  he 
doth  not  excite  any  person  to  use  force  or  violence 
to  them ;  but  he  rather  pities  them ;  he  makes  their 
%eal  that  they  had  of  God,  an  inducement  the  more 
heartily  to  pray  for  them,  that  God  would  direct 
them  in  the  right  way  that  leads  to  salvation. 
Though  he  is  far  from  approving  their  blind  zeal, 
in  so  obstinately  opposing  the  i^ighteousness  of  God, 
that  is,  that  method  which  God  hath  prescribed,  for 
the  attaining  of  righteousness  by  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  setting  up  a  righteousness  of  their 
own^  which  consisted  chiefly  in  observing  the  cere- 
monials of  iMoses'  law,  and  the  traditions  of  their 
fathers,  as  it  follows  in  the  next  verse  after  my  text : 
yet  he  thinks  them  the  more  pitiable  and  the  more 
excusable,  in  that  this  their  opposition  proceeded 
from  their  xecd  of  God,  though  it  was  misinformed, 
irregular  zeal. 

The  practice  and  carriage  of  the  apostle  towards 
these  ignorant  zealots  ought  to  be  a  rule  for  us  to 
walk  by  in  the  like  cases.  If  men  be  of  a  different 
way  from  us,  as  to  religion  ;  if  they  hold  other  opin- 
ions, or  though  they  be  of  another  communion  from 
us ;  and  though  too  we  are  sure  they  are  mistaken  ; 
Day,  and  dangerously  mistaken  too ;  yet  if  they 
have  a  zeal  of  God ;  if  they  be  serious  and  sincere 
in  their  way ;  if  their  errors  in  religion  be  the  pure 
results  of  a  misinformed  conscience ;  let  us,  as  the 
apostle  liere  did,  take  occasion  from  lience  to  pity 
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them,  and  to  put  up  hearty  prayers  to  God  for 
them ;  and  to  endeavour  all  we  can,  by  gentle  me- 
thods, to  reduce  them  to  the  right  way :  but  by  no 
means  to  express  contempt  or  hatred  of  them,  or  to 
treat  them  with  violence  and  outrage.  So  far  as 
their  zeal  is  for  God,  let  us  so  far  shew  tenderness 
and  compassion  to  them ;  and  if  their  zeal  be  in 
such  instances  as  are  really  commendable,  let  us,  in 
such  instances,  not  only  bear  with  them,  but  .pro- 
pose them  for  our  examples.  This,  I  say,  was  the 
apostle's  practice ;  and  I  think  it  is  so  agreeable  to 
the  spirit  and  temper  of  our  great  Lord  and  Master 
Christ,  that  it  will  become  us,  in  like  cases,  to  act 
accordingly. 

But  then,  after  I  have  said  this,  these  two  things 
are  always  to  be  remembered : 

First,  That  our  tenderness  to  mistaken  zealots 
must  always  be  so  managed,  as  that  the  true  reli- 
gion or  the  public  peace  suffer  no  damage  thereby. 
And,  therefore,  how  kindly  and  compassionately  so- 
ever we,  as  private  Christians,  are  to  treat  those 
that  differ  from  us,  and  pursue  a  wrong  way  out  of 
conscience ;  yet  this  doth  not  hinder  but  that  both 
wholesome  laws  may  be  made  for  the  restraining 
the  exorbitances  of  mistaken  zeal,  and,  when  those 
laws  are  made,  that  they  may  be  put  in  execution. 

The  consideration  of  lawgivers  and  magistrates  is 
different  from  that  of  private  Christians.  Their 
business  is  to  see,  nequid  detrhnenti  respuhVica 
capiat,  that  the  government  be  secured,  that  the 
common  peace  be  kept,  that  the  laws  of  God  be  ob- 
served, that  God's  religion,  as  it  is  delivered  by 
Jesus  Christ,  be  preserved  sincere  and  undefined, 
and  that  the  solemn  worship  of  God  be  purely  and 
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decently  peiformed.  And,  therefore,  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  that  in  all  these  matters  the  government 
may  make  fences  and  securities  against  the  insults 
of  intemperate  zealots  ;  and  when  these  fences  are 
made,  it  should  be  at  their  peril,  if  they  transgressed 
them,  supposing  magistrates  did  their  duty.  And 
all  this,,  we  say,  is  very  consistent  with  that  tender- 
ness and  charity  that  all  Christians,  and  even  ma- 
gistrates themselves,  in  their  private  capacity,  do 
owe  to  mispersuaded,  erroneous  consciences. 

And  then,  secondly,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
that  kindness  and  tenderness  to  mistaken  zealots 
which  we  are  speaking  of  from  the  text,  is  not  to 
be  expressed  to  all  alike ;  but  to  some  more,  to 
some  less,  to  some,  perhaps,  in  no  degree  at  all ;  ac- 
cording as  the  nature  and  quality  of  their  errors 
are,  and  according  as  the  men  that  are  guilty  of 
them  may,  more  or  less,  or  not  at  all,  be  thought  to 
have  a  real  xeal  of  God,  and  to  act  out  of  principles 
of  conscience.    Thus,  for  instance: 

In  the  first  place,  those  that  set  up  for  patrons  of 
atheism  or  Epicurism ;  that  make  it  their  business 
in  their  conversation  to  expose  all  religion,  and  to 
bring  it  into  contempt ;  that  ridicule  the  professors 
of  it  as  a  company  of  easy  credulous  men ;  that 
make  no  conscience  of  blaspheming  God,  and  all 
things  sacred,  as  occasion  is  given  them  :  why  these 
men  may  have  zeal  enough  for  their  opinions,  and 
we  find  that  they  often  have  a  great  deal  too  much  ; 
but  are  such  to  be  treated  with  that  sort  of  tender- 
ness and  compassion  that  we  are  now  speaking  of? 
No,  Ijy  no  means  ;  for  they  are  quite  out  of  the 
bounds  of  my  text  ;  they  have  a  zeal  indeed,  but  it 
is  not  a  zeal  for  God,  but  for  the  Devil,  and  the  iu- 
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terests  of  his  kingdom.  And  if  one  were  to  measure 
the  greatness  of  crimes  by  the  mischief  they  do  to 
human  society,  I  should  think  that  this  sort  of  peo- 
ple were  not  to  expect  so  much  favour  and  respect 
from  mankind,  as  some  other  malefactors,  that  yet 
by  our  laws  are  to  pay  for  their  offences  at  no  less 
a  rate  than  their  lives. 

Again,  secondly;  If  there  be  any  men  that  under 
a  pretence  of  religion  do  teach  or  encourage  or  pro- 
mote any  sort  of  vice  or  immorality  ;  or  whose  prin- 
ciples do  necessarily  lead  to  debauch  men's  manners, 
in  the  plain  matters  of  sobriety,  chastity,  truth,  or 
justice,  and  the  like ;  such  kind  of  people  are  by  no 
means  objects  of  that  tenderness  and  compassion 
that  we  are  now  speaking  of :  for  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, as  to  moral  virtue  and  vice,  are  so  plainly  writ 
in  every  man's  heart,  that  he  must  be  supposed  to 
be  an  ill  man,  that  can  easily  entertain  any  principle 
(let  it  come  never  so  much  recommended,  under  the 
name  of  religion)  that  contradicts  them.  And  what- 
ever allowance  may  in  charity  be  made  for  a  man's 
mistakes,  there  is  no  reason  that  much  should  be 
made  for  his  wickedness. 

Again,  thirdly;  If  there  be  any  men,  that  whilst 
they  express  a  great  zeal  for  the  purity  of  religion, 
and  exclaim  against  the  corruptions  of  it  (as  they 
term  them)  which  are  introduced  into  the  public 
establishment,  and  turn  every  stone  to  have  all 
things  settled  in  another  method  ;  yet,  all  this  while, 
God  and  their  own  hearts  know  that  all  this  con- 
cernment and  zeal  of  theirs  for  religion,  though  it 
make  a  great  show,  is  only  pretended;  and  that 
there  is  another  thing  that  lies  at  the  bottom,  that 
is  to  say,  worldly  interest,  and  dominion,  and  power, 
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which  they  hope  to  compass  by  such  a  regulation  of 
matters  as  they  desire ;  I  say,  if  there  be  any  such 
men,  they  are  likewise  no  way  concerned  in  that 
compassion  my  text  speaks  of :  for  though  they  may 
be  very  zealous,  yet  it  is  a  zeal  for  their  own  secular 
advantages  that  acts  them,  and  not  a  xecd  of  God. 
If  such  men  could  be  known,  instead  of  being  kindly 
and  charitably  thought  of  for  their  zeal  in  religion, 
the  virtuous  part  of  mankind  would  look  upon  them 
as  the  worst  of  hypocrites ;  but  since  God  only 
knows  the  hearts  of  men,  all  such  pretenders  to 
zeal  for  religion  must,  till  we  know  them  also,  be 
treated  according  to  the  merits  of  the  cause  they 
pretend  to  be  zealous  for. 

But  then,  fourthly  and  lastly,  all  that  I  have  now 
said  is  with  respect  to  those  that  are  out  of  the 
limits  of  my  text,  such  as  have  no  xeal  of  God, 
though  some  of  them  may  pretend  it :  but  then,  as 
for  those  that  really  act  out  of  principles  of  con- 
science, and  have  a  real  xccd  of  God,  though  in  a 
wrong  way ;  these  are  true  objects  of  our  tenderness 
and  compassion,  though  yet  in  different  degrees. 
For  according  as  their  principles  and  practices  do 
more  or  less  injure  our  common  Christianity,  or  are 
more  or  less  dangerous  to  our  government  and  con- 
stitution ;  in  the  same  proportion,  the  greater  or 
less  tenderness  and  indulgence  is  to  be  expressed 
towards  them.  But  most  of  wliat  concerns  this 
matter,  being  already  settled  by  law,  I  will  not  be 
so  bold  as  to  meddle  in  it ;  and  therefore  I  proceed 
to  the  third  head  of  my  discoui-se. 

III.  The  third  thing  I  told  you  we  might  ol)- 
serve  from  this  text  was  this ;  the  apostle  s  tacit 
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reprehension  of  the  Jewish  zeal  upon  this  account, 
that  it  was  not  according  to  knowledge. 

The  use  I  make  of  this  is,  that  from  hence  we 
may  be  able  to  gather  to  ourselves  a  true  rule  for 
the  governing  our  zeal  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
likewise  for  the  judging  in  others  what  zeal  is  com- 
mendable, and  what  is  not. 

For  be  our  %eal  of  God  never  so  great,  yet  if  it 
be  not  a  %eal  according  to  knowledge,  it  is  not  the 
right  Christian  zeal.  And  though  we  see  others 
never  so  fervent  and  vehement  in  pursuing  a  reli- 
gious cause,  and  that  too  out  of  conscience  ;  yet  if 
this  zeal  of  theirs  be  not  according  to  knowledge, 
it  is  a  zeal  that  justly  deserves  to  be  reproved.  And 
though  both  we  and  they  may,  for  our  sincerity  in 
God's  cause,  expect  some  allowances,  both  from 
God  and  man,  yet  neither  they  nor  we  can  justify 
it,  either  to  God  or  man,  that  we  are  thus  foolish 
and  ignorantly  zealous. 

I  wish  this  mark  of  right  zeal,  that  it  ought  to 
be  according  to  knowledge,  were  more  considered ; 
for  it  seems  not  often  to  be  thought  on  by  those 
that  are  most  zealous  in  their  way,  of  what  persua- 
sion soever  they  be.  This  same  business  of  know- 
ledge is  a  thing  that  is  most  commonly  forgot  to  be 
taken  in  as  an  ingredient  or  companion  of  zeal,  in 
most  sort  of  professors ;  for,  as  the  world  goes,  those 
men  are  generally  found  to  be  the  greatest  zealots 
who  are  most  notoriously  ignorant :  whereas  true 
zeal  should  not  only  proceed  from  true  knowledge, 
but  should  also  be  always  accompanied  with  it,  and 
governed  by  it. 

Viwi  what  is  it  to  have  a  zeal  according  to  know- 
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ledge  f  What  doth  this  character  of  justifiable, 
right  zeal  contain  in  it  ?  I  answer,  it  must  at  least 
contain  in  it  these  five  following  things : 

First,  To  have  a  %eal  according  to  hioivledge 
doth  import,  that  we  be  not  mistaken  as  to  the 
matter  of  our  zeal ;  that  it  be  a  good  cause  that  we 
are  zealous  about.  And  since  it  is  zeal  for  God  that 
we  are  here  speaking  of,  it  must  be  something 
wherein  our  duty  is  concerned,  that  must  be  the 
object  of  our  zeal. 

So  that  a  right  zeal  for  God  implies,  that  we  do 
so  well  inform  ourselves  of  the  nature  of  our  reli- 
gion, as  not  to  pretend  a  religious  zeal  for  any  thing 
that  is  not  a  part  of  our  religion.  If  our  zeal  for 
God  be  as  it  should  be,  it  must  certainly  express 
itself  in  matters  that  are  good,  about  such  objects  as 
God  hath  made  to  be  our  duty.  It  is  good,  saith 
St.  Paul,  to  he  always  zealously  affected  iji  a  good 
matter.  But  if  we  mistake  in  our  cause,  if  we  take 
that  for  good  which  is  evil,  or  that  for  evil  which  is 
good,  here  our  zeal  is  not  according  to  knowledge. 

Secondly,  As  the  object  of  our  zeal  must  be  ac- 
cording to  knowledge,  so  also  the  principle  from 
whence  our  zeal  proceeds  must  be  according  to 
knowledge  also  :  that  is  to  say,  we  must  have  solid 
and  rational  grounds  to  proceed  upon  in  our  con- 
cernment for  any  thing ;  such  as  will  not  only  sa- 
tisfy ourselves,  but  all  others  that  are  unbiassed :  in 
a  word,  such  as  we  can  justify  to  all  the  world. 

If  it  be  every  man's  duty,  as  St.  Peter  tells  us  it 
is,  to  he  ready  to  give  an  answer  to  every  one  that 
asketh  him  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  him; 
then,  I  am  sure,  it  is  much  more  every  man's  duty 
to  be  able  to  give  a  reason  of  the  zeal  tliat  is  in 
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him :  because  this  business  of  a  man's  zeal  doth 
more  affect  the  public,  and  is  of  greater  concern- 
ment to  it,  than  what  a  man's  private  faith  or 
hope  is. 

But  yet  how  little  is  this  considered  by  many 
zealous  men  among  us  !  Some  are  zealous  for  a 
point  to  serve  an  interest  or  a  faction.  But  this  is 
not  to  be  owned  as  the  ground  and  reason  of  zeal ; 
for,  indeed,  if  it  should,  it  would  not  be  allowed  of.  • 
Others  are  zealous,  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
they  find  their  teachers,  or  those  they  most  converse 
with,  are  so.  They  follow  the  common  cry,  and 
examine  no  more  of  the  matter.  Others,  indeed, 
have  a  principle  of  zeal  beyond  all  this ;  for  they 
are  moved  from  within,  to  stand  up  for  this  or  the 
other  cause  ;  they  have  impulses  upon  their  minds 
which  they  cannot  resist :  but  that,  in  truth,  is  no 
more  a  justifiable  ground  of  any  man's  zeal,  than 
either  of  the  former.  For  if  these  motions  and  im- 
pulses that  they  speak  of  be  from  God,  there  will 
certainly  be  conveyed  along  with  them  such  reasons 
and  arguments  for  the  thing  that  they  are  to  be 
zealous  about,  as  will,  if  they  be  declared,  satisfy 
and  convince  all  other  reasonable  men,  as  well  as 
themselves.  For  it  is  a  ridiculous  thing  to  imagine 
that  God,  at  this  day,  doth  move  or  impel  men  in 
any  other  way  than  what  is  agreeable  to  the  reason 
of  mankind  and  the  rule  of  his  holy  word.  And  if 
the  man's  zeal  can  be  justified  by  either  of  these, 
there  is  no  need  of  vouching  inspirations  for  it. 

Thirdly,  As  the  zeal  which  is  according  to  know- 
ledge hath  a  good  matter  for  its  object,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  a  right  principle ;  so  it  is  also  regular  as 
to  the  measures  of  it.    He  that  hath  it  is  careful 
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that  it  doth  not  exceed  its  due  bounds,  as  the  igno- 
rant zeal  often  doth  ;  but  he  distinguisheth  between 
the  several  objects  he  is  zealous  for,  and  allows 
every  one  of  them  just  so  great  a  concernment  as 
the  thing  is  worth,  and  no  more.  If  the  thing  be 
but  a  small  matter,  he  is  but  in  a  small  measure 
concerned  for  it :  if  it  be  of  greater  moment,  he  be- 
lieves he  may  be  allowed  to  be  the  more  earnest 
about  it.  But  he  looks  upon  it  as  a  rash  and  foolish 
thing,  and  an  effect  of  great  ignorance  or  weakness, 
to  be  hot  and  eager  for  all  things  alike.  We  should 
account  him  not  many  degrees  removed  from  a  child 
or  an  idiot,  that  upon  the  cut  of  a  finger  should  as 
passionately  complain,  and  cry  out  for  help,  as  if  he 
had  broken  a  limb :  why  just  the  same  folly  and 
childishness  it  is,  to  make  a  mighty  bustle  about 
small  matters,  which  are  of  no  consequence,  in 
which  neither  religion  nor  the  public  peace  are 
much  concerned  ;  as  if,  indeed,  our  lives  and  souls 
were  in  danger.  It  therefore  becomes  all  prudent 
and  sober  men  to  take  care  that  their  zeal  do  not 
spend  itself  in  little  things  ;  that  they  be  not  too 
passionate,  and  earnest,  and  vehement,  for  tilings 
that  are  not  worth  much  contending  for.  If  we 
lay  a  greater  weight  upon  a  cause  than  it  will  bear, 
and  shew  as  much  warmth  and  passion  for  small 
matters,  as  if  the  fundamentals  of  our  faith  were  at 
stake,  we  are  zealous  indeed,  but  not  according  to 
knowledge. 

Fourthly,  The  xeal  that  is  according  to  know- 
ledge is  always  attended  with  hearty  charity.  It  is 
not  that  bitter  zeal  which  the  apostle  speaks  of, 
which  is  accompanied  with  hatred,  and  rnvy,  and 
perverse  disputings ;  but  it  is  kind,  and  sociablt\  and 
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meek,  even  to  gainsayers.  It  is  that  wisdom  which 
is  from  above,  that  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable, 
gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated.  It  is  a  zeal  that 
loves  God  and  his  truth  heartily,  and  would  do  all 
that  is  possible  to  bring  honour  and  advancement  to 
them :  but  at  the  same  time  it  loveth  all  men.  And 
therefore  in  all  things  vi^here  it  expresses  itself,  it 
purely  consults  the  merits  of  the  cause  before  it,  but 
lets  the  persons  of  men  alone.  It  is  a  certain  argu- 
ment of  an  ignorant  and  ungoverned  zeal,  when  a 
man  leaves  his  cause  and  his  concernment  for  God's 
glory,  and  turns  his  heat  upon  those  that  he  has  to 
deal  with  ;  when  he  is  peevish  and  angry  with  men 
that  differ  from  him  ;  when  he  is  not  contented  to 
oppose  arguments  to  arguments,  and  to  endeavour  to 
gain  his  point  by  calm  reasoning,  but  he  flies  into 
rage  and  fury ;  and  when  he  is  once  transported 
herewith,  he  cares  not  what  undecent  bitter  reflec- 
tions he  makes  upon  all  those  that  have  the  fortune 
to  be  of  a  different  side.  But  in  these  cases  men 
would  do  well  to  remember,  that  the  wrath  of  man 
worhetli  not  the  righteousness  of  God,  as  the  apo- 
stle expresses  it.  All  this  kind  of  behaviour  savours 
of  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  which  is  earthly,  and 
sensual,  and  devilish. 

Fifthly  and  lastly,  another  inseparable  property  of 
%eal  according  to  hiowledge  is,  that  it  must  pursue 
lawful  ends  by  lawful  means ;  must  never  do  an  ill 
thing  for  the  carrying  the  best  cause.  This  St.  Paul 
hath  laid  down  as  a  rule  to  be  eternally  observed 
among  Christians,  when  in  the  third  of  the  Romans  he 
declares,  that  their  damnation  is  just,  who  say.  Let  us 
do  evil,  that  good  may  come.  Be  therefore  our  point 
never  so  good,  or  never  so  weighty,  yet  if  we  use  any 
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dishonest,  unlawful  arts,  for  the  gaining  of  it ;  that  is 
to  say,  if  we  do  any  thing  which  is  either  in  itself 
evil,  and  appears  to  be  so  by  the  natural  notices  of 
mankind,  or  which  the  laws  of  our  holy  religion  do 
forbid  :  I  say,  in  all  such  instances  we  are  transgress- 
ors. And  though  our  cause  be  very  good,  and  our 
ends  very  allowable,  yet  since  the  means  by  which 
we  would  accomplish  those  ends  are  unwarrantable, 
the  w^hole  action,  though  proceeding  from  never  so 
much  zeal  for  God,  is  very  bad.  For  true  zeal,  as 
it  always  supposeth  a  right  information  of  judgment, 
as  to  the  matter  of  it,  so  likewise  it  supposeth,  that 
a  man  should  act  in  honest  ways,  and  endeavour  to 
attain  his  ends  by  lawful  means. 

And  thus  have  I  laid  before  you  the  properties 
and  characters  of  that  xeal  which  is  according  to 
Toiowledge^  which  was  the  third  and  last  thing  I 
proposed  upon  this  text ;  and  I  pray  God  we  may 
always  remember  them  whenever  we  have  occasion 
to  express  a  zeal  for  any  thing,  especially  in  matters 
of  religion.  All  that  remains  now  is,  to  make  some 
brief  application  of  my  text,  with  reference  to  the 
business  of  the  day. 

These  words,  as  I  told  you,  were  spoke  of  the 
Jews :  but  the  character  here  given  of  them  doth  so 
well  fit  a  sort  of  men  whose  fiery  zeal  for  God  and 
their  religion  gave  occasion  to  the  solemnity  of  this 
day,  that  it  looks  as  if  it  were  made  for  th<m[i.  It  is 
the  bigots  of  the  church  of  Rome  that  I  mean  ;  to 
whom  we  must  do  the  same  right  that  St.  Paul  here 
did  his  countrymen ;  we  must  hear  them  record 
that  they  have  a  xeal  of  God,  hut  not  according  to 
knoH'Icdge. 

Zealous  they  are  sufficiently,  as  the  Jews  were, 
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nobody  doubts  of  it ;  but  as  for  their  zeal's  being  ac- 
cording  to  knowledge,  there  is  great  reason  to  doubt 
they  are  as  faulty  in  that  point  as  St.  Paul's  country- 
men were.  Indeed,  if  you  were  to  draw  the  compa- 
rison between  the  Jewish  and  popish  zealots,  as  to 
all  the  several  particulars  that  our  Saviour  and  St. 
Paul  take  notice  of,  as  instances  of  blind  zeal  in  the 
former ;  you  would  find  in  all  those  particulars  both 
their  zeals  to  be  much  of  a  piece,  not  only  as  to  the 
fervour,  but  as  to  the  blindness  of  them. 

Was  it  an  instance  of  ignorant  zeal  in  the  Jews, 
that  they  set  up  their  traditions  to  the  disparagement 
of  the  law  of  God  ?  I  pray,  who  are  those  that  dis- 
parage the  holy  scriptures,  by  setting  their  traditions 
upon  an  equal  foot  with  them  ? 

Were  the  Jews  to  be  blamed  for  that  they  were  so 
zealous  for  their  old  religion,  as  to  oppose  that  refor- 
mation of  it  which  our  Lord  Jesus  endeavoured  to 
introduce  among  them,  because  they  thought  it  was 
an  innovation  ?  I  pray,  who  are  those,  who,  upon 
that  very  ground,  oppose  all  reformation  at  this  day, 
though  yet  the  wisest  and  best  men  among  them- 
selves are  sufficiently  sensible  that  there  are  great 
corruptions  both  in  their  doctrine  and  worship  ? 

Was  it  a  fault  in  the  Jewish  zeal,  that  it  placed 
religion  too  much  in  ceremonies  and  formalities,  in 
washing  cups  and  platters,  in  tithing  mint  and  cum- 
min, and  the  like,  to  the  neglect  of  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law,  justice  and  mercy  and  faith  ?  I 
pray,  wherein  is  image-worship,  invocation  of  saints, 
penances,  pilgrimages,  the  use  of  relics,  holy  water, 
&c.  I  say,  wherein  are  these  things  better  than 
those  ?  And  yet  we  know  who  they  are  that  lay  so 
great  a  stress  upon  these  and  such  other  things,  that 
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it  may  be  truly  said,  a  great  part  of  their  religion  is 
made  up  of  them. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  run  the  parallel  be- 
tween the  zeals  of  the  two  religions  through  several 
more  instances ;  but  it  is  an  unpleasant  argument, 
and  therefore  I  will  pursue  it  no  further. 

Only  one  instance  more  of  the  Jewish  zeal  I  must 
not  pass  by,  because  it  comes  up  so  fully  to  the  busi- 
ness of  this  day. 

So  zealous  were  they  for  their  religion,  that  they 
did  not  care  what  sort  of  means  they  made  use  of  for 
the  promoting  of  it,  were  they  never  so  wicked  and 
unnatural.  Our  Saviour  they  hunted  to  death  with 
false  witnesses  ;  Stephen  they  stoned,  out  of  pure 
zeal,  in  a  popular  tumult ;  forty  of  them  solemnly 
bound  themselves  under  a  curse,  that  they  would 
neither  eat  nor  drink  till  they  had  killed  St.  Paul : 
but  all  this,  and  a  great  deal  more,  our  Saviour  had 
foretold  they  would  do,  when  he  told  his  apostles, 
that  the  time  would  come,  when  whosoever  hilled 
them,  should  think  that  he  did  God  good  service. 
A  blessed  way  of  doing  God  service  this  is,  to  act 
such  wicked  inhuman  things  as  these  !  but  such  in- 
human things  as  these  doth  a  blind  zeal  for  religion 
sometimes  put  men  upon.  And  that  it  doth  so,  we 
cannot  have  a  greater  proof  (except  what  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned)  than  the  {practices  of  the  zealous 
men  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

How  many  unlawful  arts  have  they  used  to  sub- 
ject all  the  Christian  world  to  their  lord  and  mas- 
ter !  How  many  forgeries  for  this  purpose  have  they 
been  the  authors  of,  and  maintained  them  after- 
wards !  How  many  disturbances  have  they  given  to 
the  peace  of  Christendom,  in  the  most  unjust  and 
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unnatural  ways  for  the  advancement  of  the  papal 
cause !  It  was  out  of  zeal  for  God's  service,  and  the 
interest  of  holy  church,  that  so  many  princes  have 
been  excommunicated  and  deposed;  that  so  many 
tumults  and  rebellions  have  been  raised ;  that  so 
many  crusados,  for  the  extirpating  hereticks,  have 
been  sent  out :  by  which,  and  such  like  means,  it 
may  justly  be  computed,  that  as  much  Christian 
blood  has  been  shed  for  the  establishing  popery,  as  it 
now  stands,  nay,  and  a  great  deal  more,  than  ever 
was  during  all  the  times  of  the  heathen  persecutions 
for  the  supporting  of  paganism. 

But  if  there  were  no  other  instance  extant  in  the 
world,  to  shew  what  is  to  be  expected  from  a  blind 
zeal,  especially  a  blind  popish  zeal  for  religion,  that 
instance  which  the  deliverance  of  this  day  doth  give 
us  occasion  to  mention,  would  be  alone  sufficient  to 
inform  us ;  when,  for  no  other  end,  but  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  popery,  and  the  rooting  out  that  pesti- 
lent heresy  of  the  reformation,  which  infested  these 
northern  climates,  a  company  of  popish  zealots 
entered  upon  the  most  barbarous  and  inhuman  pro- 
ject that  ever  was  undertaken  by  men,  even  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  the  destroying  the  king  and 
parliament  at  one  blow ;  and  had  put  all  things  in 
such  a  readiness  in  order  thereunto,  that  they  cer- 
tainly had  effected  it,  as  on  this  day,  had  not  their 
conspiracy  been  detected  in  a  wonderful  manner. 

But,  thanks  be  to  God,  their  designs  then  and 
ever  since  have  been  defeated,  and  some  of  them 
even  miraculously ;  and  we  trust  in  the  mercies  of 
God  that  they  will  ever  be  so. 

God  hath  been  wonderfully  gracious  to  us  in  the 
preservation  of  our  church  and  religion  from  popish 
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attempts  to  destroy  it,  ever  since  it  was  settled 
among  us. 

How  many  plots  and  conspiracies  were  laid  in  the 
time  of  the  glorious  queen  Elizabeth,  to  put  an  end 
to  her  life,  and  with  it  to  our  reformed  establish- 
ment ! 

What  a  dreadful  one  was  this  of  the  gunpowder 
treason,  in  the  reign  of  her  successor ! 

How  many  dangers  have  threatened  us  since  that 
time  from  that  quarter  ! 

What  a  horrible  storm,  but  of  late,  did  we  appre- 
hend, and  justly  enough  too,  was  impending  over 
us ! 

And  yet,  blessed  be  God,  (who  hath  never  failed 
to  raise  up  deliverers  to  his  people  in  the  day  of  their 
distress,)  that  storm  is  blown  over ;  and  we  are  here, 
not  only  in  peace  and  quietness,  in  the  full  possession 
of  our  native  rights  and  liberties,  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  free  exercise  of  our  religion,  (which  is 
one  of  the  most  desirable  things  in  the  world  ;)  but 
such  is  the  deliverance  that  God  hath  wrought  for 
us,  that  we  also  seem  to  have  a  fair  prospect  of  the 
continuance  of  these  blessings  among  us  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  human  estimate,  to  be,  in  a  good  measure,  out 
of  the  danger  of  our  old  inveterate  enemy,  popery  I 
mean,  which,  one  would  think,  had  now  made  its  last 
effort  among  us. 

Is  not  this  now  a  great  blessing?  and  must  not 
all  sincere  protestants  (of  what  persuasions  soever 
they  be  in  other  respects)  necessarily  believe  so  ?  Cer- 
tainly they  must,  if  they  think  it  a  blessing  to  l)e  de- 
Hvered  out  of  the  hands  of  our  encmicfi,  and  to  be 
in  a  condition  to  serve  God  without  fear. 

Let  us  all  therefore  own  it  as  such  to  God  Al- 
T  2 
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mighty ;  let  us  thankfully  remember  all  his  past  de- 
liverances from  popery,  and  especially  let  us  never 
forget  those  of  this  day ;  neither  the  former  nor  this 
late  one. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  God  hath  a  tender 
care  of  his  church  and  religion  in  these  kingdoms, 
not  only  because  he  hath  so  many  times  so  signally 
and  wonderfully  appeared  for  the  preservation  of  it ; 
but  more  especially  because  we  know,  and  are  con- 
vinced, that  our  religion  is  according  to  his  mind  and 
will ;  being  no  other  than  that  which  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ  taught  unto  the  world ;  that  is  to  say,  no  other 
than  that  which  is  in  the  Bible,  which  is  our  only 
rule  of  faith. 

It  infinitely  concerns  us  all,  therefore,  so  to  behave 
ourselves,  as  to  shew  that  we  are  neither  unthankful 
for  God's  past  mercies,  nor  unqualified  for  his  future 
protection. 

And  in  order  to  that,  I  know  no  other  way  but 
this,  that  we  all  firmly  adhere  to  the  principles  of  our 
religion ;  and  that  in  our  practices  we  conform  our- 
selves to  those  principles ;  that  is  to  say, 

In  the  first  place,  that  we  sincerely  love  and  fear 
God,  and  have  a  hearty  sense  of  his  presence,  and 
goodness,  and  providence,  continually  abiding  in  our 
minds ;  that  we  trust  in  him,  depend  upon  him,  and 
acknowledge  him  in  all  our  ways ;  that  we  be  care- 
ful of  his  worship  and  service,  paying  him  the  con- 
stant tribute  of  our  prayers,  and  praises,  and  thanks- 
giving, both  in  public  and  private. 

And  then,  secondly,  that  we  be  pure  and  unblame- 
able  in  our  lives,  avoiding  the  pollutions  that  are  in 
the  world  through  lust ;  and  exercising  chastity  and 
modesty,  meekness  and  humility,  temperance  and  so- 
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biiety,  amidst  the  sundry  temptations  we  have  to 
conflict  with. 

And,  thirdly,  that  we  have  always  a  fervent  cha- 
rity to  one  another ;  that  we  love  as  brethren ;  en- 
deavouring to  do  all  the  good  we  can,  but  doing  harm 
to  none.  Using  truth,  and  justice,  and  a  good  con- 
science in  all  our  dealings  with  mankind.  Living' 
peaceably,  if  it  be  possible,  with  all  men.  And  not 
only  so,  but  in  our  several  places  and  stations  pro- 
moting peace,  and  unity,  and  concord  among  Chris- 
tians, and  contributing  what  we  can  to  the  healing 
the  sad  breaches  and  divisions  of  our  nation. 

And  then,  lastly,  that  we  pay  all  submission  and 
duty  and  obedience  to  the  king  and  queen,  whom 
God  hath  set  over  us ;  endeavouring,  in  all  the  ways 
that  are  in  our  power,  to  render  their  government 
both  as  easy  to  themselves,  and  as  acceptable  to  their 
subjects,  and  as  formidable  to  their  enemies,  as  is 
possible. 

If  all  of  us,  that  call  ourselves  protestants,  would 
charge  ourselves  with  the  practice  of  these  things, 
how  assured  might  we  rest  that  God  would  bless  us ; 
that  he  would  continue  his  protection  of  our  nation, 
our  church,  our  religion,  against  all  enemies  whatso- 
ever, and  that  we  might  see  our  Jerusalem  still  more 
and  more  to  flourish,  and  peace  to  be  in  all  her 
borders. 

May  God  Almighty  pour  upon  us  all  the  Spirit  of 
his  grace,  and  work  all  these  great  things  in  us  and 
for  us :  and  in  order  hereunto,  may  he  send  down 
his  blessings  upon  the  king  and  queen,  and  so  influ- 
ence and  direct  all  their  councils,  both  public  and 
private,  that  all  their  subjects  may  be  happy  in  their 
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government,  and  lead  peaceable  and  quiet  lives 
under  them  in  all  godliness  and  honesty.  And, 
after  such  a  happy  and  peaceable  life  here,  may  we 
all  at  last  arrive  to  God's  eternal  kingdom  and  glory, 
through  the  merits  of  his  dear  Son.    To  whom,  &c. 
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PREACHED  BEFORE 

THE  KING  AND  QUEEN,  AT  WHITEH.\LL,  ON 
CHRISTMAS  DAY,  1696. 


Heb.  ix.  26. 

— Now  once  in  the  end  of  the  world  Imth  he  appeared  to 
put  away  sin  hy  the  sacrifice  of  himself. 

This  text  doth  naturally  suggest  five  things  to  be 
insisted  on,  most  of  them  proper  for  our  meditations 
on  this  day;  which,  therefore,  I  shall  make  the  heads 
of  my  following  discourse. 

I.  In  general,  the  appearance  of  our  Lord ;  7iow 
hath  he  appeared. 

II.  The  time  of  that  appearance ;  in  the  end  of 
the  icorld. 

III.  The  end  and  design  for  which  he  appeared  ; 
to  put  away  sin, 

IV.  The  means  by  which  he  accomplished  that 
end ;  hy  the  sacrifice  of  himself 

V.  The  difference  of  his  sacrifice  from  the  Jewish 
ones.  His  was  but  once  performed ;  theirs  were 
every  day  repeated.  If  his  sacrifice  had  been  like 
theirs,  then  (as  you  have  it  in  the  former  part  of  the 
verse)  must  he  often  have  suffered  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world  :  hut  now  once  in  the  end  of  the 
world  hath  he  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sa- 
crifice of  himself    This  is  the  just  resolution  of  the 
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text  into  its  several  particulars;  of  each  of  which  I 
shall  discourse  as  briefly  and  practically  as  I  can. 

I.  I  begin  with  the  first,  the  appearance  of  our 
Lord  in  general ;  now  hath  he  appeared. 

Let  us  here  consider,  first,  who  it  was  that  ap- 
peared ;  and  then,  how  he  did  appear. 

The  person  appearing  we  will  consider  both  as  to 
his  nature  and  as  to  his  office. 

He  that  appeared,  as  to  his  nature,  was  God  and 
man  ;  both  these  natures  were  united  in  him,  and 
made  one  Person.  He  was  God  with  us.  So  the 
angel  styles  him  in  the  first  of  St.  Matthew. 

He  was  the  Word  that  was  with  God,  and  was 
God,  and  hy  whom  all  things  were  made.  He  was, 
I  say,  that  JVof  d  made  flesh,  and  dwelling  among 
MS :  so  St.  John  styles  him  in  the  first  of  his  Gospel. 

Lastly,  he  was  God  manifested  in  the  flesh :  so 
St.  Paul  styles  him  in  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy. 

This  was  the  Person  that  the  text  saith  now  ap- 
jyeared ;  that  is,  the  Son  of  God  in  human  nature. 
God,  of  the  substance  of  his  Father,  begotten  before 
all  worlds  ;  and  man,  of  the  substance  of  his  mother, 
born  in  the  world.  Perfect  God,  and  perfect  man, 
and  yet  but  one  Person.  For  as  the  reasonable  soul 
and  the  body  make  one  man,  so  here  God  and  man 
make  one  Christ ;  as  our  Creed  expresses  it. 

And  this  leads  me  to  his  office.  This  divine  per- 
son, God-man,  that  the  text  here  saith  appeared,  was, 
by  his  office,  the  Christ,  the  Messias,  that  is,  that 
great  Minister  of  God,  that  anointed  King  and 
Priest  and  Prophet,  which,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  he  promised  to  send  down  upon  earth  for 
the  salvation  of  mankind ;  who  was  believed  in  by 
the  patriarclis ;  typified  by  the  law ;  foretold  by  all 
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the  prophets ;  shadowed  out  in  all  the  economy  of 
the  Jewish  nation  ;  expected  by  all  the  Israelites ; 
and  wished  for  by  the  best  of  the  heathen  world. 

This  Person,  invested  with  this  office,  at  last  ap- 
peared ;  and  in  what  manner  you  all  know  from  his 
story  in  the  gospel. 

He  was,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  conceived  in 
the  womb  of  a  Virgin,  as  was  foretold  of  him  by  the 
prophets  ;  of  which  an  angel  of  the  highest  order  in 
heaven  first  brought  the  happy  tidings  to  the  Virgin 
herself. 

This  Mrgin,  by  as  strange  a  providence,  when  the 
time  of  her  delivery  drew  near,  was  brought  from 
her  own  city  and  habitation  in  Galilee,  to  Bethle- 
hem, a  city  of  Judah,  where  she  brought  forth  this 
illustrious  babe ;  and  thereby  fulfilled  another  pro- 
phecy concerning  him,  namely,  that  he  should  be 
born  in  Bethlehem,  which  also  the  scribes  at  that 
time  acknowledged. 

The  circumstances,  indeed,  of  his  birth  were  far 
from  any  outward  pomp  and  magnificence.  The 
Virgin  his  mother  was  poor,  and  a  stranger ;  and  so 
ill-befriended,  that  in  the  confluence  of  people  with 
which  the  city  was  then  crowded,  she  was  able  to 
procure  no  better  a  lodging  than  the  stable  of  an 
inn  :  so  that  a  manger  was  the  place  that  first  re- 
ceived the  Lord  of  glory.  This  slur,  this  affront, 
God  then  thought  fit  to  put  upon  all  that  external 
splendour  and  grandeur  wliich  usually  doth  so  much 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  mortal  men. 

But  God  failed  not  to  make  abundant  amends  for 
the  meanness  of  his  l)irth,  by  giving  sundry  other 
demonstrable  evidences  of  the  dignity  of  the  Person 
that  was  then  born. 
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For  the  magi  from  the  east,  (princes  shall  I  call 
them,  or  philosophers?)  being  conducted  by  a  new 
star,  came  and  paid  their  homage,  and  brought  their 
offerings  to  this  King  of  the  world  in  a  manger  :  and 
the  shepherds,  that  were  watching  the  flocks  in  the 
fields  by  night,  were  surprised  with  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  shining  round  about  them,  and  an  angel  that 
thus  spoke  to  them  :  Fear  not :  for^  hehold,  I  hi'ing 
you  tidings  of  great  joij,  ivliicli  shall  he  to  all  peo- 
ple. For  unto  you  is  horn  this  day  i?i  the  city  of 
David  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord.  And 
this  shall  he  a  sign  unto  you ;  Ye  shall  find  the 
hahe  ivrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  lying  in  a 
manger.  And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel 
a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  praising  God, 
and  saying,  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth 
peace,  good  will  towards  men. 

After  this  manner  was  the  appearance  of  our  Sa- 
viour, and  much  after  the  same  manner  was  his  fol- 
lowing life.  It  was  a  life  of  much  poverty  and 
meanness  as  to  outward  circumstances ;  but  it  was 
a  life,  in  every  period  of  it,  fraught  with  Wonders. 
Whether  we  consider  the  admirable  goodness  and 
charmingness  of  his  temper ;  or  the  exemplary  vir- 
tue and  piety  that  did  shine  out  in  all  his  conversa- 
tion ;  or  the  divinity  of  his  sermons  and  doctrines ; 
or  his  prodigious  inimitable  miracles  ;  or  the  attesta- 
tions which  were  given  him  from  heaven ;  or  the 
usage  he  received  from  men ;  or  the  events  which 
followed  upon  all  these  things  in  the  world. 

But  it  is  his  first  appearance  in  the  flesh  that  we 
are  this  day  met  together  to  commemorate.  And 
never  had  mankind  so  noble  an  argument  given  them 
to  exercise  their  thoughts  and  meditations  upon. 
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If  we  consider  the  quality  of  the  Person  appear- 
ing, that  he  was  no  other  than  the  eternal  Son  of 
God,  how  ought  we  to  be  rapt  with  wonder  and 
astonishment  at  the  infiniteness  of  the  divine  conde- 
scension !  How  ought  we  to  be  affected  with  love 
and  thankfulness  at  such  a  never-to-be-paralleled 
instance  of  God's  kindness  to  us,  that  he  should  so 
love  us  as  to  send  his  onlij  begotten  Son  into  the 
worlds  that  we  might  live  through  him  ! 

If  we  consider  that  this  Son  of  God  resolving  to 
appear  in  the  world,  of  all  other  ways  chose  to  do 
it  in  our  flesh,  and  so  united  both  the  Deity  and  hu- 
manity in  one  Person ;  O  what  a  sense  ought  this  to 
impress  upon  us  of  the  honour  that  is  here  done  to 
our  nature,  and  the  dignity  it  is  advanced  to !  And 
how  ought  that  sense  either  to  fright  us  or  to  shame 
us  from  prostituting  this  our  nature  to  any  vile  un- 
worthy mixtures  and  communications,  which  God 
did  not  disdain  to  take  into  so  near  a  relation  to 
himself! 

If  we  consider  that  this  God,  in  human  flesh,  came 
as  the  Messiah,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  so  long  be- 
fore promised,  and  so  long  expected,  how  ought  this 
to  fill  our  hearts  with  joy  and  thankfulness  !  How 
should  it  move  us  to  pour  out  our  souls  in  benedic- 
tions to  God,  for  having  thus  visited  and  redeemed 
his  peoi^le ;  and  putting  us  into  that  dispensation, 
which  so  many  holy  men,  for  so  many  ages,  wished 
to  see,  but  did  not  see  it ;  nay,  and  whicli  the  angels 
themselves  desired  to  look  into  ;  and  whicIi  the  Jews, 
for  rejecting  at  the  time  it  was  published,  are  to  this 
day  a  standing  monument  of  God's  displeasure  and 
vengeance  ! 

If  we  consider  the  many  evidences  tliat  this  our 
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Saviour  gave  at  his  appearance  of  his  being  the  true 
Christ;  how  exactly,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  his 
nativity,  and  all  the  passages  of  his  life,  he  fulfilled 
the  prophecies  which  went  before  of  him ;  and  how 
convincing  the  testimonies  were  which  God  gave  to 
the  truth  of  his  mission  :  how  ought  this  considera- 
tion to  strengthen  our  faith  in  this  Christ !  to  make 
us  constant  to  the  death  in  owning  him  for  our  Sa- 
viour, our  Messiah,  in  opposition  to  all  the  pretences 
of  the  Jews,  and  infidels,  and  atheists,  and  sceptics, 
to  the  contrary. 

Lastly,  If  we  consider  the  mean  circumstances 
that  this  our  Christ  chose  to  appear  in ;  so  far  be- 
low the  dignity  of  so  great  a  prince,  that  there  is 
not  the  poorest  beggar's  child  among  us  but  gene- 
rally finds  better  accommodation  when  it  comes  into 
the  world ;  O  what  a  check,  what  a  rebuke  ought 
this  to  be  to  that  spirit  of  ambitioti,  and  pride,  and 
vainglory,  that  too  often  possesses  us  poor  mortals ! 
How  ought  it  to  take  off  our  admiration,  and  lessen 
the  too  great  esteem  we  are  apt  to  have  of  all  out- 
ward pomp  and  greatness !  nay,  and  to  make  us 
despise  all  the  glittering  shows  and  bravery  of  the 
world ;  since  God  has  given  us  so  visible  a  demon- 
stration, by  the  sending  his  own  Son  into  it,  how 
little  a  value  he  sets  upon  these  things.  But, 

II.  I  proceed  to  the  second  point  which  my  text 
leads  me  to  speak  to,  and  that  is,  the  time  of  our 
Saviour's  appearance  here  mentioned,  once  hath  he 
appeared  in  the  end  of  the  world. 

You  see  here  that  the  time  of  his  appearance  is 
said  to  be  the  end  of  the  world.  But  how  is  that 
to  be  understood  ?  If  we  take  the  expression  in  the 
literal  sense,  and  as  we  commonly  use  it,  the  thing 
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is  not  true ;  for  there  have  already  passed  full  seven- 
teen hundred  years  since  our  Saviour's  appearance, 
and  yet  the  end  of  the  world  is  not  come,  nor  do  we 
know  when  it  will. 

But  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  this  matter,  if 
we  carefully  attend  to  the  phrase  the  apostle  here 
useth,  and  interpret  it  according  to  the  propriety  of 
the  language  in  which  it  is  deHvered.  The  word  in 
my  text  is  c-^vreAe/a  riv  alxwx-j,  which  every  body,  that 
is  versed  in  the  style  of  the  New  Testament,  knows 
may  be  better  and  more  naturally  rendered  the  con- 
summation or  conclusion  of  the  ages,  tlian  the  end 
of  the  world. 

For  the  understanding  this  phrase  we  must  have 
recourse  to  the  known  idiom  of  the  Jews,  who  used 
to  speak  of  the  several  economies  and  dispensations 
under  which  the  world  successively  had  been,  or 
was  to  be,  as  of  so  many  alx-^e;,  or  ages.  The  last 
of  which  ages,  and  the  accomphshment  and  com- 
pletion of  all  of  them,  they  held  to  be  the  age  of  the 
Messiah ;  beyond  which  they  knew  there  was  to  be 
no  other  age  or  economy.  With  reference  to  this 
way  of  speaking,  the  times  of  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion are  frequently  called  in  scripture  the  last  times, 
the  last  days,  the  fulness  of  the  times ;  and  in  the 
text,  the  consummation  or  shutting  up  of  the  ages. 
The  meaning  of  all  which  phrases  is  no  more  than 
this ;  that  the  times  of  the  gospel,  that  is,  the  ap- 
pearance and  revelation  of  our  Saviour,  though  God 
intended  them  from  the  Ix^ginning,  yet  should  they 
l)e  the  last  of  all  times.  There  should  be  several 
dispensations  set  on  foot  in  the  world  before  they 
came ;  and  when  those  times  were  fulfilled,  when 
the  ends  of  those  disjK^n  sat  ions  were  accomplished. 
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then  should  our  Saviour  appear,  and  begin  his  king- 
dom, which  should  never  be  succeeded  by  any 
other. 

This  is  the  true  meaning  of  Christ's  appearing, 
ev  avvreXeia  tcSv  almcav,  as  the  text  expresseth  it,  that 
is,  not  (as  we  translate  it)  in  the  end  of  the  world, 
but  in  the  last  of  the  ages,  or  at  the  time  when  the 
ages  were  fulfilled  and  accomplished. 

Now  what  use  we  are  to  make  of  this  considera- 
tion, the  apostle  himself  doth  fairly  intimate  to  us 
in  the  beginning  of  this  Epistle :  God,  saith  he,  who 
at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in 
times  past  unto  the  fathers  hy  the  prophets^  hath 
in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  hy  his  Son,  whom 
he  hath  made  heir  of  all  things,  and  hy  whom  he 
made  the  wo7'lds.  And  so  he  goes  on  to  set  forth 
the  incomparable  dignity  and  preeminence  of  this 
last  messenger  of  God  above  that  of  either  angels  or 
men,  by  whom  he  had  spoken  to  mankind  before. 
But  what  is  the  inference  he  draws  from  all  this? 
Why,  that  you  may  see  in  the  beginning  of  the  se- 
cond chapter ;  We  ought  therefore,  saith  he,  to  give 
the  7?tore  earnest  heed  to  the  things  ive  have  heard, 
(that  is  to  say,  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,)  lest  at 
any  time  we  let  them  slip.  For  if  the  ivord  spohen 
hy  angels  was  steadfast,  and  every  transgression 
and  disobedience  received  a  just  recompense  of  re- 
ward;  how  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great 
salvation  as  was  spoken  to  us  hy  the  Lord  Jesus  f 

The  apostle's  argument  here  proceeds  on  this 
manner:  God's  revelation  of  his  will  to  mankind, 
and  the  discovery  of  his  grace  and  goodness,  was 
not  all  at  once,  but  gradual,  and  by  parts. 

He  first  spake  to  mankind  by  the  patriarchs,  who 
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were  burning  and  shining  lights  in  their  genera- 
tions. 

He  afterwards  singles  out  the  nation  of  the  Jews 
to  be  his  peculiar  people,  and  to  them  he  gives  a 
written  law,  which  was  delivered  to  them  hj  angels 
hi  the  hand  of  Moses  their  mediator^  (as  the  apostle 
speaks  in  the  third  of  the  Galatians,)  which  law  was 
a  shadow  or  dark  representation  of  the  good  things 
which  were  afterwards  to  be  revealed. 

After  this  he  sends  prophets,  in  a  continual  suc- 
cession, for  several  ages,  who  do  more  clearly  dis- 
cover God's  will  to  them ;  who  call  upon  them  to 
holiness  and  virtue ;  and  who  speak  in  very  plain 
terms  of  that  great  salvation  which  God  should  one 
day  manifest  to  the  world. 

And,  last  of  all,  as  the  lord  of  the  vineyard,  in  the 
parable,  dealt  with  his  husbandmen,  who,  after  he 
had  sent  servants,  one  after  another,  of  different 
qualities  and  degrees,  at  last  sent  his  own  son ;  so, 
at  last,  I  say,  did  the  great  Lord  of  the  world,  ivhen 
the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come,  send  liis  own  Son 
to  be  liis  ambassador  to  mankind ;  his  own  Son,  who 
was  the  b?'ightfiess  of  his  glorij,  and  the  express 
image  of  h  is  person , 

If  now,  as  the  apostle  here  argues,  if  under  the 
former  dispensations,  when  God  only  declared  his 
will  by  angels  or  by  prophets,  he  was  yet  so  severe, 
that  no  transgression  or  disoI)edience  escai)ed  with- 
out a  just  recompense  of  vengeance;  how  can  we 
escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation,  as  that 
was,  which,  in  these  last  days,  was  preached  ])y  Jesus 
Clu'ist  ?  How  can  ice  escape,  if  these  last  and  great- 
est methods  of  God  for  our  good,  and  in  which  all 
tlie  treasures  of  his  goodness  are  displayed ;  I  say, 
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if  these  have  no  effect  upon  us,  in  order  to  the  mak- 
ing us  both  holy  and  happy  ? 

What  teachers,  what  instructors  can  we  further 
expect  ?  What  new  lights  or  assistances  do  we  yet 
wait  for?  Can  any  one  think  that  God  should  set 
on  foot  some  other  new  dispensation  for  the  bring- 
ing off  those  wretched  people,  upon  whom  this  last 
could  prevail  nothing?  Do  we  dream  of  another 
covenant,  or  another  mediator  between  God  and 
man,  besides  Christ  Jesus?  Do  we  fancy  that  God 
will  send  some  other  ambassador  or  saviour  into  the 
world,  after  he  hath  sent  his  own  Son  ?  or  that  the 
Son  of  God  will  come  a  second  time  in  human  flesh, 
and  again  be  crucified  for  us  ? 

No,  certainly,  God  hath  afforded  the  last  and 
greatest  means  for  man's  salvation,  and  no  other  is 
ever  to  be  expected.  Christ  hath  once  appeared 
in  the  end  of  the  world  to  put  away  sin  hy  the  sa- 
crijice  of  himself ;  and  to  those  that  believe  in  him, 
and  love  him,  and  obey  him,  will  he  appear  the 
second  time  to  their  salvation.  But  never  will  he 
appear  again  to  make  a  new  reconciliation  for  those 
men  that  are  not  reconciled  to  God  by  his  first  ap- 
pearance. To  such  (as  our  apostle  speaks  in  the 
tenth  chapter)  there  remains  no  more  sacrifice  for 
sin,  hut  a  fearful  expectation  of  judgment  and  fiery 
indignation  to  consume  the  adversaries. 

III.  The  third  general  point  I  am  to  insist  on 
from  the  text  is,  the  end  of  our  Saviour's  appear- 
ance ;  and  that  is  here  said  to  be  the  putting  away 
of  sin;  once  in  the  end  of  the  world  hath  he  ap- 
peared  to  put  away  sin. 

This  is  that  which  the  scripture  every  where  as- 
signs as  the  business  and  design  of  Christ's  coming. 
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To  run  over  all  the  particular  texts  would  be  tedious 
in  so  plain  a  case.  I  shall  therefore  only  name  one 
or  two. 

This  is  the  account  that  St.  John  gives  of  his  ap- 
pearance, 1  Epist.  chap.  iii.  Ye  knoiv,  saith  he,  t/iaf 
he  was  manifested  to  take  away  our  sins. 

And  again,  this  is  the  account  that  the  angel  gives 
to  Joseph,  a  little  before  his  birth,  Matth.  i.  20. 
Fear  not,  saith  he,  to  take  unto  thee  Marij  thy 
ivife:  for  that  which  is  conceived  in  her  is  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  And  she  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and 
thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus  :  for  he  shall  save 
his  jieople  from  their  sins.  He  was  called  Jesus, 
because  he  was  designed  by  God  to  be  our  Saviour ; 
for  so  much  that  word  imports.  And  he  is  therefore 
our  Saviour,  because  he  saves  his  people  from  their 
sins^  which  is,  in  the  words  of  the  text,  to  put  them 
away. 

But  what  is  it  to  be  saved  from  our  sins,  or  to 
have  our  sins  put  away  ?  Since  the  salvation  we 
have  by  Christ  doth  consist  in  this,  it  is  fit  we  should 
a  little  more  particularly  insist  on  it.  In  answer 
therefore  to  this  question,  we  say,  that  two  tilings 
are  implied  in  Christ's  putting  away  sin. 

First,  his  saving  or  delivering  us  from  the  guilt  of 
our  sins,  and  the  punishment  due  to  them. 

Secondly,  his  saving  or  delivering  us  from  the 
power  and  dominion  of  them. 

In  these  two  things  consists  the  salvation  obtained 
for  us  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and  if  either  of  them  was 
wanting,  or  was  not  effected,  he  would  not  be  a  com- 
plete Saviour. 

First,  Christ  appeared  to  put  away  a/;/,  by  deli- 
vering us  from  the  guilt  and  punishuK^it  of  it  ;  that 
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is  to  say,  by  procuring  for  us  tlie  pardon  and  remis- 
sion of  it. 

This  is  the  salvation  which  Zachary  in  his  hymn 
foretells  John  Baptist  should  publish  to  the  world, 
Luke  i.  to  give  knowledge  of  salvation  to  his  people 
for  the  remission  of  their  sins. 

And  this  is  that  redemption  of  Christ  which  St. 
Paul  speaks  of,  Coloss.  i.  14.  In  whom  we  have  re- 
demption  through  his  bloody  even  the  forgiveness 
of  sins. 

And,  lastly,  St.  Paul's  sermon  to  the  gentiles  is, 
^e  it  known  unto  you,  men  and  brethren,  that 
through  this  man  Jesus  Christ  is  preached  unto 
you  the  forgiveness  of  sins :  and  by  him  all  that 
believe  are  justified  from  all  things,  from  which  ye 
could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses,  Acts 
xiii.  and  therefore  much  less,  certainly,  by  the  law 
of  nature. 

The  effect  of  these  texts  is,  that  all  mankind  are 
sinners,  are  concluded  under  sin,  are  become  guilty 
before  God,  as  the  apostle  speaks.  The  most  inno- 
cent person  is  not  excepted.  All,  without  excep- 
tion, have  by  their  sins  fallen  short  of  the  glory  of 
God.  Means  now  for  the  freeing  themselves  from 
the  guilt  of  these  sins  they  have  none,  nor  is  it  pos- 
sible they  should  have,  for  that  wholly  depends  upon 
the  pleasure  of  him  to  whom  they  have  rendered 
themselves  obnoxious ;  and  that  is  God,  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  world.  Here  therefore  appears  the  infi- 
nite mercy  of  God  and  the  kindness  of  our  Saviour. 
The  eternal  Word  interposeth,  and  offers  himself  to 
become  man,  and  in  that  person  to  make  satisfaction 
for  the  sins  of  the  world.  And  God  accepts  the 
terms.    And  hereupon  a  covenant  is  made  between 
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God  and  mankind ;  wherein  God,  for  his  part,  upon 
account  of  this  mediation  of  Christ,  promises  for- 
giveness of  all  sins,  to  all  true  penitents  all  the 
world  over. 

O  joyful  tidings  these !  What  ease  is  here  to 
wounded  consciences  !  what  comfort  to  despairing 
sinners  !  what  encouragement  to  all  men  every 
where  to  repent ! 

If  we  consider  mankind  in  their  pure  naturals, 
and  as  without  Christ  Jesus,  this  plainly  was  their 
case :  they  did  believe  a  supreme  God ;  and  their 
reason,  it  is  likely,  would  tell  them,  that  God  was 
good  and  merciful.  But  yet  this  reason  could  dis- 
cover no  more  than  God's  general  goodness  to  them 
that  all  along  endeavoured  to  please  and  approve 
themselves  to  him.  But  as  for  his  willingness  to 
pardon  and  forgive  sinners,  especially  those  that  had 
offended  him  by  very  grievous  crimes,  or  lived  in  a 
long  habitual  course  of  wickedness,  this  they  could 
not  conclude  from  their  reason.  Nay,  if  they  did 
reason  as  they  justly  might,  they  might  rather  be 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  would  not  pardon  such 
criminals.  For  as  their  reason  told  them  that  God 
was  good,  so  the  same  reason  told  them  that  he  was 
just,  and  had  an  infinite  regard  to  the  honour  and 
reputation  of  his  laws ;  which  laws  their  own  con- 
sciences told  them  they  had  heinously  transgressed; 
nor  had  they  any  thing  wherewith  to  compensate  or 
make  satisfaction  for  the  transgression  of  them  :  and 
therefore  what  could  they  expect  from  so  just  a  God 
but  to  undergo  the  punishment  they  had  deserved  ? 

This  was  a  very  uncomfortable  reasoning ;  and 
yet  such  n  oik*  it  was,  as  there  was  no  answer  to  be 
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given  to,  in  the  state  of  nature ;  and  therefore  in 
what  a  melancholy  condition  were  mankind  all  the 
while  ?  what  encouragement  had  they  seriously  to 
set  upon  the  amendment  of  their  wicked  lives  ?  or, 
if  they  did,  what  fruit,  what  comfort  could  they 
promise  to  themselves  by  such  amendment  ? 

But  blessed  be  God,  that  hath  removed  us  out  of 
these  uncertainties ;  blessed  be  God,  that  hath  given 
us  the  greatest  assurance  that  is  possible,  of  his  love 
and  kindness  to  the  greatest  of  sinners ;  and  conse- 
quently laid  the  greatest  obligation  upon  all  man- 
kind to  turn  from  their  evil  ways. 

He  hath  sent  his  Son,  his  only  Son,  into  the  world, 
on  purpose  to  assure  us  of  his  good-will  to  us ;  to 
give  a  demonstration  of  the  unfeigned  love  and  kind- 
ness that  he  bears  to  every  soul  of  the  sons  of  Adam, 
that  he  would  not  have  any  of  them  perish,  hut 
that  they  should  all  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  and  be  saved.  This  Son  of  his  doth  most 
solemnly,  in  the  name  of  his  Father,  proclaim  pardon 
and  remission  of  sins  to  every  one  that  should  be- 
lieve in  him :  there  is  no  sinner  excepted,  even  the 
oldest,  the  greatest,  the  most  enormous  of  sinners,  if 
they  will  come  in,  and  submit  to  the  yoke  of  Jesus 
Christ,  have  his  certain  promise  that  they  shall  be 
received. 

And  lest  any  one  should  fear  the  divine  justice 
upon  account  that  there  is  no  satisfaction  made  to  it 
for  his  sins,  our  Lord  hath  taken  care  to  remove 
that  objection  :  for  he,  by  the  unvaluable  merits  of 
his  Person,  and  the  free  unconstrained  offering  up  of 
himself  to  an  ignominious  death  upon  the  cross,  on 
the  behalf  of  mankind,  hath  made  a  full,  complete, 
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and  entire  satisfaction  to  God's  justice  for  all  the 
sins  of  the  world,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
thereof. 

So  that  now  every  one  hath  free  access  to  God, 
and  a  right  to  his  favour  through  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ.  And  though  we  have  been  never  so  bad, 
never  so  unworthy,  yet  if  we  have  but  the  hearts  to 
forsake  our  sins,  and  to  come  to  Jesus  Christ,  we  shall 
as  certainly  obtain  the  acceptance  and  the  love  of 
our  heavenly  Father,  as  if  we  had  been  innocent, 
and  never  sinned  at  all. 

Nay,  God  is  not  only  willing  to  receive  us,  but  he 
earnestly  begs  and  solicits  us  to  take  his  mercy. 
And  so  pleased  he  is  at  the  return  of  a  sinner,  that 
our  Saviour  has  told  us  there  is  joy  in  heaven  over 
such  a  one ;  nay,  more  joy  among  the  angels  over 
a  sinner  that  repenteth,  than  over  ninety-nine  just 
persons  that  need  no  repentance. 

O  how  welcome  ought  this  news  to  be  to  us ! 
how  transported  should  we  be  at  the  infinite  kind- 
ness of  God  manifested  to  us  by  our  Saviour  !  O, 
praised  be  God,  for  his  astonishing  love !  For  ever 
adored  be  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  has  made  a  propitia- 
tion for  us  by  his  blood  !  O  let  us  for  ever  kiss  and 
hug  the  precious  un valuable  scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament,  if  there  was  nothing  else  in  them  but 
that  faithful  saying,  that  saying,  worthy  of  all  men 
to  he  received.  That  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners ;  to  save  you,  and  me,  and 
all  sinners,  even  the  greatest  of  sinners  ! 

(),  who  is  there  that  is  in  his  wits,  would  choose 
to  be  out  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  or  be  left 
to  the  methods  of  nature  and  j)liilosoi)Iiy,  for  the  at- 
taining their  happiness,  jis  some  loose  people  among 
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us  do  sometimes  talk  !  Were  the  natural  talents  of 
mankind  exalted  far  above  what  they  either  are 
or  ever  have  been,  yet  I  v^^ould  value  that  one 
saying,  That  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to 
save  sinners^  more  than  all  the  notions  and  specula- 
tions of  reason  and  philosophy.  I  would  desire  to 
lenow  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified. 
I  would,  with  the  apostle,  count  all  things  as  loss, 
nay,  as  dung,  in  comparison  of  the  excellency  of 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Saviour ;  and 
that  I  may  he  found  in  him,  not  having  my  own 
righteousness,  which  is  by  nature,  but  that  right- 
eousness which  is  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  gave  himself  for  me.  And  thus  much  of 
Christ's  appearing  to  put  away  sin,  in  the  first  no- 
tion of  that  expression. 

But,  secondly,  Christ  appeared  also  to  put  away 
sin  in  another  sense  :  that  is  to  say,  to  destroy  the 
power  and  dominion  of  it  from  amongst  men  ;  to 
abolish  it,  so  as  that  it  should  not  henceforth  reign 
in  our  mortal  bodies.  To  free  us  from  sin,  as  the 
apostle  speaks,  that  is,  to  enable  us  to  lead  holy  and 
virtuous  lives.  So  that  whereas  mankind  heretofore 
yielded  their  members  servants  to  uncleanness,  and 
to  iniquity  unto  iniquity ;  so  they  shoidd  now  yield 
their  members  servants  to  righteousness  unto  ho- 
liness. 

Thus  to  put  away  sin  was  as  principal  an  end  of 
Christ's  coming,  as  the  other  before  mentioned  ;  nay, 
perhaps  more  principal :  for  the  other,  in  true  rea- 
soning, may  be  said  to  be  wholly  in  order  to  this. 
Certain  it  is,  unless  this  end  be  attained,  the  other 
will  signify  nothing  to  us  ;  for  we  are  not  capable 
of  any  benefit  from  that  remission  of  sin  which  was 
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purchased  for  us  by  Christ,  until  our  sins  be  put 
away  by  repentance,  and  we  become  holy  persons 
by  the  change  and  renewal  of  our  natures. 

Never  therefore  let  us  deceive  ourselves  ;  though 
Christ  hath  actually  put  away  all  the  sins  of  the 
world  in  the  former  sense,  by  his  satisfaction  ;  that 
is  to  say,  hath  procured  the  pardon  of  them ;  hath 
taken  away  the  sting  of  them,  so  as  that  they  shall 
not  be  deadly  to  any ;  yet  all  this  is  upon  supposi- 
tion, that  the  strength  of  them  be  taken  away  in  us  ; 
that  they  have  no  dominion  over  us ;  that  we 
mortify  them  in  all  our  members  ;  that  we  daily  die 
to  them,  and  live  a  life  of  righteousness.  All  that 
Christ  merited  or  purchased  for  the  world  will  not 
do  us  the  least  good,  unless  we  be  made  conformable 
to  him  in  his  death  and  resurrection,  by  our  dying 
to  sin,  and  living  to  i^ighteousness. 

And  in  truth,  if  we  will  mind  it,  the  j)utting 
uwaij  sin,  in  this  sense  of  it,  hath  as  great  weight 
laid  upon  it  in  scripture,  and  is  as  often  assigned  for 
the  great  end  and  business  of  Christ's  appearance,  as 
the  other. 

St.  John  tells  us  plainly,  that  /or  this  jmrpose 
was  the  Son  of  God  manifested,  that  he  might  de- 
stroy the  works  of  the  Devil. 

And  St.  Paul  likewise  tells  us,  that  he  therefore 
gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from 
all  iniquity,  and  purify  to  himself  a  peculiar 
people  xealous  of  good  works. 

And,  lastly,  St.  Peter  gives  the  same  account  of 
his  coming,  Acts  iii.  26,  where  he  tells  us,  that 
therefore  (jod  raised  up  his  Sou  Jesus,  t})at  is, 
sent  him  into  the  world  (for  his  raising  up  there 
spoken  of,  as  any  one  will  see  that  looks  into  the 
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context,  was  not  his  being  raised  from  the  dead, 
but  his  being  manifested  to  mankind ;  for  here  the 
apostle's  business  is  to  apply  that  promise  or  pro- 
phecy of  Moses  unto  our  Saviour,  viz.  that  God 
would,  in  due  time,  raise  up  to  his  people  a  pro- 
phet like  unto  him,  whom  they  should  all  be  obliged 
to  hearken  to :)  I  say,  therefore,  God  raised  up  his 
Son  Jesus,  i.  e.  sent  him  into  the  world  that  he 
might  hless  his  people,  in  turning  every  one  of 
them  from  their  iniquities.  This  turning  every  one 
from  their  iniquities  was  the  great  end  for  which 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  manifested  unto  mankind. 

And,  indeed,  reason  will  teach  us  all  this,  as  well 
as  revelation  :  for,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  none 
can  be  truly  happy  but  those  that  are  truly  pious : 
and  in  the  same  degree  and  proportion  that  any  one 
is  wicked,  or  is  under  the  power  of  his  lusts,  in  the 
same  degree  he  must  needs  be  miserable.  So  that 
if  Christ  came  to  be  our  Saviour,  and  in  that,  meant 
either  to  make  us  happy,  or  to  keep  us  from  being 
miserable  ;  there  was  an  absolute  necessity  that  his 
first  and  principal  design  must  be  to  root  out  of  our 
nature  all  sin  and  wickedness,  and  to  restore  the 
image  of  God  in  our  minds,  which  consists  in  un- 
changeable purity,  and  holiness,  and  goodness. 

Away,  therefore,  with  all  those  hypotheses  that 
give  such  an  account  of  Christ's  coming  into  the 
world  as  to  make  the  ultimate  end  of  it  to  be  the 
freeing  us  from  hell  and  damnation ;  and  purchasing 
heaven  and  eternal  life  for  us,  but  without  any  re- 
si)cct  had  to  the  renewing  our  natures,  or  the  mak- 
ing us  sincerely  holy  and  virtuous.  All  such  ac- 
counts of  Christ's  undertaking  are  monstrously  un- 
reasonable and  absurd. 
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For,  not  to  insist  upon  the  manifest  affront  they 
put  upon  God's  justice  and  holiness,  in  making  him 
the  great  patron  of  sin,  whilst  they  assert  him  to  be 
the  justifier  of  wicked  men,  even  whilst  they  con- 
tinue wicked ; 

You  cannot,  as  I  said,  but  see,  in  the  first  place, 
how  very  much  such  doctrines  do  disparage  the  love 
of  our  Saviour,  and  lessen  his  undertaking :  for 
whilst  he  is  here  supposed  to  have  redeemed  us  only 
from  his  father's  wrath,  and  the  punishment  conse- 
quent thereupon  ;  leaving  us,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
the  wickedness  and  impurity  of  our  own  nature, 
which  alone,  without  the  accession  of  any  other  ex- 
ternal evil,  is  a  misery  great  enough  ;  he  is  hereby 
rendered  but  half  a  Saviour ;  one  that  freed  us  in- 
deed from  an  external  evil,  but  left  us  irremediably 
exposed  to  an  internal  one,  as  grievous  as  the  other : 
one  that  delivered  us  from  the  apprehensions  of  a 
gibbet  or  an  executioner,  but  could  not,  or  would 
not,  cure  us  of  the  inward  sicknesses  and  maladies 
under  which  we  languished. 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  the  second  place,  it  ought 
to  be  taken  notice  of,  what  an  absurd,  inconsistent 
notion  this  kind  of  doctrine  gives  us  of  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind :  for  whilst  they  suppose  that  a 
man,  under  the  power  and  dominion  of  sin,  is  capable 
of  that  happiness  which  Christ  purchased  for  us  in 
the  other  world,  (which  happiness,  as  both  scrij)ture 
and  reason  testify,  doth  chiefly  consist  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  God,  and  of  his  excellences  and  perfections,) 
they  must  at  the  same  time  suppose,  that  a  man 
may  be  rendered  happy  by  the  enjoyment  of  that  of 
which  he  has  no  sense,  no  perception  ;  or  rather,  to 
speak  properly,  that  he  is  the  happiest  creature 
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alive,  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  object  to  which  he 
has  the  greatest  aversion  and  antipathy  in  the 
world ;  which  if  it  be  not  an  absurdity,  I  know  not 
what  is.  When  light  can  have  communion  with 
darkness,  when  God  can  have  fellowship  with  Be- 
lial ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  can  a  wicked  man,  a 
man  that  lives  in  sin,  and  loves  it,  be  capable  of 
that  happiness  which  Jesus  Christ  hath  purchased 
for  us. 

IV.  The  fourth  thing  I  should  speak  to  from  this 
text  is,  the  means  by  w  hich  our  Saviour  brought  to 
pass  the  great  end  of  his  appearance,  viz.  the  put- 
ting away  of  sin ;  which  means  are  said  to  be  the 
sacrifice  of  himself.  Now  once  in  the  end  of  the 
world  hath  he  appeared  to  put  away  sin,  hy  the 
sacrifice  of  himself. 

Two  things  should  be  done  in  order  to  a  just 
discourse  upon  this  point : 

First,  to  give  an  account  how  the  death  of  Christ 
was  a  means  for  the  putting  aivay  of  sin,  in  the 
first  sense  I  gave,  that  is,  the  procuring  the  pardon 
of  it. 

Secondly,  how  it  was  a  means  of  putting  it  away 
in  the  other  sense,  that  is,  the  destroying  or  morti- 
fying it  in  us. 

But  these  things  being  foreign  to  our  present 
business,  and  more  proper  for  the  argument  of  a 
Good  Friday  sermon,  I  shall  say  no  more  of  them, 
but  proceed  to  my  last  point. 

V.  The  fifth  and  last  thing  observable  from  the 
text  is,  the  difference  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  whereby 
he  put  away  sin,  from  the  Mosaical  ones :  which 
difference,  so  far  as  it  is  here  taken  notice  of,  con- 
sists in  this ;  that  the  legal  sacrifices  for  the  expia- 
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tion  of  sin  were  daily  ofTered ;  but  Christ  offered 
the  sacrifice  of  himself  but  once,  once  in  the  end 
of  the  world,  he. 

The  apostle,  in  this  chapter,  is  discoursing  of  the 
difference  between  the  law  and  the  gospel ;  and  as 
to  that  point  he  insists  much  on  the  difference  of 
their  sacrifices.  The  Christians  that  owned  the 
gospel  had  but  one  sacrifice,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
once  offered ;  whereas  those  that  were  under  the 
law  were  forced  to  have  many.  Nay,  even  the 
most  solemn  sacrifice  that  God  had  appointed  for  the 
expiation  of  their  sins  was  repeated  once  a  year,  as 
the  apostle  tells  us  in  the  verse  before  my  text. 
But  now  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  which  he  puts  by 
way  of  opposition  to  theirs,  that  was  but  once  of- 
fered, and  was  never  to  be  repeated.  This  is  the 
point  with  which  he  concludes  this  chapter :  two 
verses  after  my  text,  Christ,  saith  he,  was  once  of- 
fered, to  hear  the  sins  of  many,  and  unto  them 
that  look  for  him  shall  he  appear  the  second  time 
unto  salvation. 

This  is  the  apostle's  doctrine,  and  I  insist  on  it 
now,  because  all  those  that  design  on  this  day  to 
receive  the  holy  sacrament  are  concerned  in  it. 

Let  us  from  hence  take  notice,  that  in  this  ser- 
vice of  the  holy  communion  we  are  not  to  pretend 
to  offer  Christ  as  a  sacrifice  to  his  father :  his  sacri- 
fice was  but  once  to  be  offered,  and  that  was  done 
sixteen  hundred  years  ago  ;  and  in  the  virtue  of 
that  sacrifice  once  offered,  all  faithful  Christians  and 
sincere  penitents  shall  receive  remission  of  sins,  and 
all  other  benefits  of  his  passion.  But  for  us  to  think 
of  otfering  Christ  again  as  a  sacrifice,  is,  in  eflect,  to 
put  ourselves  into  the  same  rank  and  condition  with 
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the  unbelieving  Jews,  that  is,  to  need  the  repetition 
of  the  same  sacrifices  every  year,  nay,  every  day; 
which  is  the  very  reason  for  which  the  apostle  de- 
nies the  efficacy  of  them. 

We  do  not  indeed  deny,  but  that  every  time  we 
approach  to  the  Lord's  table,  for  the  receiving  of 
the  holy  communion,  we  offer  sacrifices  to  God :  for 
we  offer  our  alms,  which  we  beg  of  God  to  accept 
as  our  oblations ;  and  these,  in  the  language  of 
scripture,  are  sacrifices  with  iihich  God  is  well 
j)lease(L 

We  likewise  offer  our  sacrifice  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  to  God,  for  the  death  of  our  Saviour ; 
and  all  our  prayers  and  supplications  we  put  up  in 
his  name,  and  in  the  virtue,  and  for  the  merits  of 
that  sacrifice  he  offered  to  God  in  our  behalf :  and 
in  so  doing,  we  commemorate  that  sacrifice  both  to 
God  and  before  men.  And  this  is  all,  we  are  con- 
fident, that  the  ancient  church  meant  by  the  great 
Christian  sacrifice,  or  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar. 

But  if  we  go  further,  if  we  will  in  the  commu- 
nion pretend  to  offer  up  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  in  sacrifice  to  God,  that  was  once  sacrificed 
upon  the  cross,  it  is  intolerable :  it  is  a  thing  that 
was  never  dreamed  of  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
church  :  it  is  directly  contradictory  to  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  apostle's  argument  and  discourse  here 
in  the  text ;  and  the  very  supposal  of  it  brings  along 
with  it  many  grievous  absurdities  in  the  theory,  and 
something  that  looks  like  impious  in  the  practice. 

And  yet  this  is  the  constant  and  avowed  doctrine 
and  practice  of  the  church  of  Rome,  in  every  sacra- 
ment they  have,  and  that  is  in  every  mass  that  is 
said  among  them.    The  main  business  of  that  mys- 
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tery  they  make  to  consist  in  the  priest's  offering  up 
to  God  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  the  same 
body  and  blood  that  was  once  offered  up  at  Jerusa- 
lem ;  this  they  pretend  to  offer  up  as  a  sacrifice 
every  day ;  and  they  attribute  to  this  their  offering 
the  same  virtue  and  efficacy  that  the  apostles  and 
all  Christians  have  always  attributed  to  the  one  sa- 
crifice of  Christ  upon  the  cross ;  that  is,  that  it  is 
a  true  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  living  and  for 
the  dead ;  and  none  among  them  dare  deny  this, 
under  pain  of  an  anathema,  as  the  council  of  Trent 
hath  ordered  the  matter. 

Good  God !  whither  will  interest  and  faction  and 
zeal  for  a  party  transport  men  ?  But  it  is  not  my 
business  to  expose  them,  but  to  put  you  in  mind  of 
what  concerns  ourselves ;  namely,  as  I  said,  that 
when  we  come  to  the  Lord's  table,  we  do  not  ap- 
proach thither  with  a  belief  that  our  Lord  Jesus  is 
there  again  offered,  but  only  with  a  design  to  com- 
memorate his  sacrifice  that  was  once  offered.  We 
come  not  thither  to  sacrifice  Christ,  but  to  be  par- 
takers of  his  sacrifice.  We  are  not  to  feast  God ; 
but  God  tliere  feasts  us,  and  that  with  the  best  food 
in  the  world ;  such  food  as  will  nourish  us  to  eternal 
life,  if  we  be  worthy  guests :  only  we  must  not  ap- 
pear before  God  empty  at  this  solemnity :  we  must 
offer  to  him  of  our  substance :  we  must  offer  our 
prayers  and  sup])lications,  not  only  for  ourselves, 
but  for  all  the  world  ;  but  more  especially  for  all 
that  are  called  by  the  name  of  Christ ;  and  among 
those,  most  particularly,  for  our  own  church  and 
kingdom,  and  all  orders  and  degrees  of  men  therein. 
W^e  must  offer  likewise  ourselves,  our  souls  and 
bodies,  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable  to 
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God,  which  is  our  reasonable  service.  And,  lastly, 
to  conclude,  we  must  offer  our  most  hearty  and  af- 
fectionate thanks  to  God  Almighty,  for  that  incom- 
prehensible instance  of  his  love,  in  sending  Christ 
Jesus  to  us,  to  be  our  Saviour ;  for  his  wonderful 
birth,  for  his  holy  life,  for  his  precious  death,  for  his 
glorious  resurrection  and  ascension,  and  for  his  in- 
tercession for  us  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 

And  O  thou  blessed  Saviour,  that  hast  done  all 
this  for  us,  give  us  such  a  lively  sense  of  thy  mar- 
vellous love,  in  leaving  thy  glory,  and  taking  human 
flesh  upon  thee,  that  thou  mightest  dwell  among  us, 
and  instruct  us  in  our  duty,  and  assist  us  in  the 
performance  of  it,  and  encourage  us  thereto  by  the 
glorious  hopes  of  a  never-d3dng  life,  and  at  last 
make  thyself  an  offering  for  our  sins !  O  let  these 
things  sink  so  deeply  into  our  minds,  and  so  wholly 
possess  our  hearts,  that  we  may  entirely  give  up 
ourselves  to  thee  !  that  we  may  with  our  whole 
souls  embrace  all  thy  doctrines  and  revelations : 
that  we  may  endeavour  in  all  our  actions  to  conform 
ourselves  to  thy  example ;  and  make  it  the  business 
of  our  lives  to  be  obedient  to  thy  precepts,  to  submit 
to  thy  will,  and  to  be  contented  to  be  disposed  of 
by  thee,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  our  lives. 
O  let  nothing  in  thy  religion  ever  be  an  offence  to 
us !  but  enable  us  to  hold  the  iwofession  of  our 
faith  in  thee  without  waverings  in  all  the  trials 
and  difficulties  thou  shalt  think  fit  to  expose  us  to ; 
that  so,  in  faith  and  obedience,  in  patience  and  per- 
severance, we  may  ever  wait  for,  and  at  last  obtain 
that  crown  of  righteousness,  which  thou  hast  laid 
up  for  all  that  love  thee,  and  expect  thy  second 
and  more  glorious  appearance. 
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To  thee,  O  eternal  Son  of  God,  thou  great  lover 
of  mankind ;  to  thee,  who  tookest  upon  thee  to  de- 
liver man,  and  didst  not  abhor  the  virgin's  womb ; 
to  thee,  who  overcamest  the  sharpness  of  death,  and 
didst  open  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers ; 
to  thee,  O  most  dear,  O  most  beloved,  O  most  ador- 
able Jesus,  be  for  ever  given  by  us,  and  by  all  the 
souls  whom  thou  hast  redeemed,  and  by  all  the 
creatures  in  heaven  and  earth,  all  honour,  and  glory, 
and  praise,  all  service,  and  love,  and  obedience, 
henceforth  and  for  evermore. 


SERMON  Xn. 


PREACHED  BEFORE 


THE  QUEEN  AT  WHITEHALL,  ON  L  ASTER - 
DAY,  1692. 


Phil.  iii.  10. 

That  I  may  know  him^  and  the  poiver  of  his  resumction. 

We  shall  easily  see  the  design  of  these  words, 
and  what  use  we  are  to  make  of  them,  if  we  look 
at  their  connexion  with  the  discourse  that  goes 
before.  St.  Paul,  in  this  chapter,  sets  himself  to 
shew  the  excellency  and  the  great  adv  antages  of  the 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  how  inconsiderable, 
how  unworthy  to  be  named  in  comparison  there- 
with, all  those  things  were  that  the  Jews,  his  coun- 
trymen, so  much  gloried  in.  His  discourse,  upon 
this  occasion,  is  so  very  remarkable,  that  it  will  be 
worth  our  while  to  run  over  the  particulars  of  it. 

/  also,  saith  he  in  the  4th  verse,  might  have  con- 
fidence  in  the  flesh.  If  any  other  man  thinheth 
that  he  hath  whereof  he  might  trust  in  the  flesh, 
I  more.  As  if  he  had  said.  Think  not,  O  Philip- 
pians,  that  I  therefore  speak  lightly  of  those  privi- 
leges and  advantages  which  the  Jews  among  you  so 
much  boast  of,  upon  this  account,  because  I  have 
none  of  them  myself:  no,  on  the  contrary,  if  I 
would  value  myself  upon  such  outward,  carnal 
things,  I  have  as  much  reason  as  any.    Nay,  there 
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is  not  a  Jew  among  you,  that,  perhaps,  can  say  so 
much  on  his  own  behalf,  in  this  respect,  as  I  can. 

For,  as  he  goes  on  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  verses, 
/  was  circumcised  the  eighth  day,  of  the  stock  of 
Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Beiijamin,  an  Hebrew  of 
the  Hebrews ;  as  touching  the  law,  a  pharisee ; 
concerning  %eal,  persecuting  the  church ;  touching 
the  righteousness  which  is  by  the  law,  blameless. 

That  is  to  say,  I  have  not  only  the  character  of  a 
son  of  Abraham  upon  me,  being  circumcised ;  but  I 
am  also  of  the  race  of  Israel,  which  all  the  circum- 
cised children  of  Abraham  are  not. 

Nay,  further,  I  am  an  Israelite  of  the  tribe  of 
benjamin ;  that  Benjamin  which  our  father  Israel 
so  dearly  loved ;  and  of  that  tribe  which,  together 
with  Judah,  kept  firm  to  the  house  of  David,  and 
the  true  religion,  when  the  other  ten  tribes  revolted. 

Nay,  more,  /  atn  an  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews ; 
not  sprung  from  proselytes,  as  many  among  you  are; 
but  all  my  ancestors,  both  by  father  and  mother, 
being  natural-born  Jews. 

And  then,  as  to  my  profession  in  religion,  it  was 
the  strictest  among  the  Jews;  for  I  was  a  j)harisee. 
And  ye  all  know  that  sect,  of  all  others,  to  be  the 
most  eminent  for  the  rei)utation  of  preciseness  and 
sanctity. 

Neither  did  I  in  my  zeal  for  the  laiv  of  Moses 
come  short  of  the  strictest  pharisee  that  is  among 
you  ;  for  who  was  more  busy,  more  eager,  more  vio- 
lent in  persecuting  Christianity  than  I  was  ? 

And  lastly,  to  sum  up  all.  As  to  the  righteousness 
which  is  by  the  law,  I  am  blameless.  So  ])iinctual 
have  I  always  been  in  observing  the  precepts  of 
Moses'  law,  that  none  can  rei)rove  me  in  that  ; 
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but  I  may  truly,  in  the  Jewish  notion  of  righteous- 
ness, be  accounted  a  righteous  person. 

But,  now,  am  I  much  the  better  for  all  these 
things  ?  Have  I  any  great  reason  to  glory  upon  the 
account  of  them  ?  No,  verily,  as  he  goes  on  in  the 
seventh  verse,  hut  what  things  were  gain  to  me, 
those  I  counted  loss  for  Christ.  All  these  outward 
advantages,  my  birth,  my  profession,  my  sect,  my 
reputation,  my  strict  way  of  living,  which  might 
have  proved  very  beneficial  to  me  in  all  worldly  re- 
spects ;  when  I  once  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  religion,  I  despised  them  all :  for,  in  truth, 
I  found  that  they  were  so  far  from  being  real  ad- 
vantages to  me,  that  they  were  rather  hinderances 
in  the  way  of  virtue  and  piety. 

Yea,  doubtless,  as  he  goes  on  in  the  8th  verse, 
/  account  all  things  hut  loss  for  the  excellency  of 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord:  for  whom 
I  have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  do  count 
them  hut  dung,  that  I  may  win  Christ :  that  is  to 
say,  not  only  the  abovenamed  privileges,  but  all 
other  things  w^hatsoever,  w^ealth,  greatness,  fame, 
friends,  and  life  itself ;  I  account  them  all  very  piti- 
ful things,  if  they  be  compared  with  the  inestimable 
advantages  of  being  a  Christian.  As  I  have  once, 
so  I  will  again  readily  forsake  all,  part  with  all 
things  that  the  world  holds  most  dear  and  valuable ; 
nay,  I  will  trample  them  under  my  feet,  like  dirt  and 
dung,  provided  I  may  obtain  the  favour  of  Christ. 

And  as  he  goes  on  in  the  9th  verse,  that  I  might 
he  found  in  him,  not  having  my  own  righteousness, 
which  is  of  the  law,  hut  that  which  is  by  the  faith 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God 
by  faith.    This  passage  hath  been  frequently  mis- 
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understood,  and  interpreted  to  a  sense  that  I  believe 
St.  Paul  did  not  think  of.  St.  Paul  doth  not  here 
oppose  an  inherent  righteousness  to  an  imputed  one ; 
but  an  outward,  natural,  legal  righteousness  to  that 
which  is  inward  and  spiritual,  and  wrought  in  a 
man  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  righteousness  which 
the  apostle  here  desires  to  be  found  in,  is  not  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  made  his,  or  imputed  to  him  ; 
but  a  real  righteousness  produced  in  his  soul  by  the 
faith  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  plain  sense  of  the  verse  seems  to  be  this. 
That  which  above  all  things  I  desire,  is  to  he  found 
in  Christ,  i.  e.  to  be  found  a  disciple  of  his,  ingrafted 
into  him,  by  being  a  member  of  his  church ;  not 
having  my  own  righteousness,  which  is  of  the  laic ; 
i.  e.  not  being  content  with  those  outward  privileges, 
and  that  outward  obedience,  which  by  my  own  natu- 
ral strength  I  am  able  to  yield  to  the  precepts  of  the 
law,  which  is  that  righteousness  in  which  the  Jews 
place  their  confidence,  and  by  which  they  expect  to 
be  justified  before  God  ;  hut  that  which  is  hij  the 
faith  of  Jesus  Christy  the  righteousness  which  is  of 
God  hij  faith ;  i.  e.  that  righteousness  which  I  de- 
sire, and  in  which  only  I  shall  have  the  confidence  to 
appear  ])efore  God,  is  an  inward  principle  of  holiness  ; 
that  spiritual  renewed  obedience  to  God's  laws,  which 
he  doth  require  as  the  condition  of  his  favour  and 
acceptance,  and  which  I  can  never  attain  to  but  by 
the  faith  of  Christ;  by  becoming  a  Cliristian.  This 
is  none  of  my  own  righteousness,  but  (rod's,  it  l)cing 
wrought  in  me  by  his  Spirit,  accompanying  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel ;  and  as  it  is  his  gift,  so  he 
will  own  it,  and  reward  it  at  the  last  day. 

Tliis  is  the  full  importance  of  that  verse,  and  then 
X  2 
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it  follows,  by  way  of  explication  of  what  we  now  said, 
that  I  may  know  him^  and  the  power  of  his  7^esur- 
rectiojiy  ik^c.  This  is  the  righteousness  that  I  aspire 
after,  that  I  may  know  Christ,  not  only  by  a  notional 
belief  of  his  doctrines,  or  profession  of  his  religion, 
but  by  a  spiritual  experimental  knowledge  of  him ; 
such  a  knowledge  as  transforms  me  into  his  spirit 
and  temper ;  and  that  I  may  know  the  power  of 
his  resurrection;  i.  e.  that  I  may  experience  in  my- 
self all  the  good  effects  that  his  resurrection  has  a 
power  to  work  in  me ;  that  I  may  feel  the  virtue  and 
efficacy  of  it,  in  my  daily  dying  to  sin,  and  rising 
again  to  a  new,  holy,  and  heavenly  life.  This  is  that 
righteousness  I  long  for,  and  in  comparison  of  which, 
I  account  all  things  in  the  world  but  as  loss  and  as 
dung. 

Thus  have  I  given  you  a  full  account  of  the  text, 
and  all  the  apostle's  discourse  that  it  depends  upon. 
I  come  now  to  treat  more  particularly  of  it,  with  re- 
ference to  the  solemnity  of  this  day. 

We  all  here  present  do  profess  to  believe  the  arti- 
cle of  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  and  our  business  at 
this  time  is  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  it ;  but  we 
must  not  rest  here  :  we  are  not  to  look  upon  our 
Lord's  resurrection  merely  as  a  thing  to  be  believed, 
or  professed,  or  commemorated,  or  as  a  matter  of 
fact  that  only  concerned  himself;  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  it  which  doth  nearly  concern  us.  The 
apostle  tells  us,  there  is  a  great  power  in  it ;  even  a 
power  of  raising  us  from  sin  to  a  holy  and  virtuous 
life.  It  is  so  ordered,  as  to  be  capable  of  being,  and 
it  ought  to  be,  a  principle  of  new  life  in  us,  as  it  was 
the  beginning  of  a  new  life  in  our  Saviour.  Now 
this  virtue,  this  power,  this  efficacy  of  it,  as  it  is  that 
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which,  with  the  apostle,  we  ought  all  most  earnestly 
to  endeavour  the  experiencing  in  ourselves ;  so  it  is 
that  w^hich  will  be  fittest  for  us,  at  this  time,  to  apply 
our  meditations  to. 

My  work,  therefore,  at  this  time,  shall  be  to  give 
some  account  of  the  power  of  Christ's  resurrection, 
in  order  to  the  making  men  good,  which  the  apostle 
here  speaks  of  ;  to  shew  how,  or  in  w^hat  respects  it 
doth  influence  upon  the  lives  of  Christians. 

Now  if  we  look  into  the  holy  scriptures,  we  shall 
find  that  there  is  a  fourfold  power  attributed  to  it, 
or  that  it  hath  an  influence  upon  our  lives  in  these 
four  respects  ;  that  is  to  say, 

I.  As  it  lays  an  obligation  upon  Christians  to  holi- 
ness and  virtue. 

II.  As  it  is  the  principal  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
our  religion,  the  design  of  which  is  to  make  men 
holy  and  virtuous. 

III.  As  it  is  the  great  support  of  our  future  hopes, 
or  our  hopes  of  another  life;  which,  indeed,  is  the 
main  encouragement  we  have  to  apply  ourselves  se- 
riously to  the  business  of  holiness  and  virtue. 

IV.  And,  fourthly,  as  to  it  we  do  principally  owe 
all  that  supernatural  grace  and  strength,  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  Uve  holily  and  virtuously.  Of 
these  four  })oints  I  shall  discourse  very  briefly. 

I.  And  first  of  all,  our  Saviour's  resurrection  hath 
an  influence  upon  our  })ractice,  as  it  lays  an  obliga- 
tion ui)on  Christians  to  lead  lioly  and  virtuous  lives ; 
as  it  is  in  itself  an  incitement  to  j)icty  and  heavenly- 
niindedness. 

This  is,  indeed,  the  lowest  instance  of  its  power ; 
but  yet  we  ought  not  to  pass  it  by,  because  the  wri- 
ters of  the  New  Testament  do  fre(|uemly  insist  on 
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it :  for  thus  they  argue ;  if  Christ  was  crucified  for 
our  sins,  then  ought  we  to  crucify  them  in  our  mem- 
bers. And  if  Christ  rose  again  the  third  day,  then 
are  we  engaged  in  conformity  to  him  to  rise  again 
to  newness  of  life;  to  lead  a  spiritual,  divine,  heavenly 
life,  such  a  life  as  he  now  lives  with  God. 

And  this,  in  the  ancient  times,  was  taught  every 
Christian  in  and  by  his  baptism.  Whenever  a  per- 
son was  baptized,  he  was  not  only  to  profess  his  faith 
in  Christ's  death  and  resurrection,  but  he  was  also 
to  look  upon  himself  as  obliged,  in  correspondence 
therewith,  to  mortify  his  former  carnal  affections, 
and  to  enter  upon  a  new  state  of  life.  And  the  very 
form  of  baptism  did  lively  represent  this  obligation 
to  them.  For  what  did  their  being  plunged  under 
water  signify,  but  their  undertaking,  in  imitation  of 
Christ's  death  and  burial,  to  forsake  all  their  former 
evil  courses  ;  as  their  ascending  out  of  the  water,  did 
their  engagement  to  lead  a  holy,  spiritual  life  ?  this 
our  apostle  doth  more  than  once  declare  to  us. 

Thus,  Rom.  vi.  4.  We  are  hui^ied,  saith  he,  with 
Christ  hy  baptism  into  death :  that  like  as  Christ 
was  raised  up  from  the  dead  hy  the  glory  of  the 
Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of 
life.  Thus  again  in  the  10th  and  11th  verses  of 
that  chapter,  In  that  Christ  died,  he  died  unto  sin 
once :  hut  in  that  he  liveth,  he  liveth  unto  God. 
Likewise  reckon  ye  yourselves  to  he  dead  indeed 
unto  sin,  hut  alive  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord:  that  is  to  say,  after  the  example  of 
Christ's  death  and  resurrection,  account  ye  yourselves 
o])liged  to  die  to  sin,  and  to  live  to  righteousness. 

Lastly,  to  name  no  more  texts,  the  same  use  doth 
the  apostle  make  of  Christ's  resurrection,  in  Coloss. 
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iii.  I,  2.  If  ye  then,  saith  he,  be  risen  with  Christ, 
seek  those  things  which  are  above,  where  Christ 
sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God;  i.  e.  You,  by 
entering  into  the  Christian  covenant,  are  incorpo- 
rated into  Christ ;  he  is  your  Head,  you  are  his 
members ;  and  therefore  since  he  no  longer  leads  a 
life  of  this  world,  it  will  by  no  means  become  you  to 
live  like  worldlings  or  epicures ;  but  being  risen  with 
him,  (as  the  members  ought  to  do  with  the  head,)  to 
mind  those  things  that  are  above,  where  he  is ;  to 
set  your  affections  (as  he  goes  on)  on  the  things 
above,  and  not  on  the  things  of  the  earth.  For  ye 
are  dead,  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God, 

These  things  plainly  shew  that  the  apostles  deli- 
vered the  doctrine  of  Christ's  resurrection  as  a  prac- 
tical  doctrine ;  as  a  point,  which  if  Christians  believed 
as  they  should  do,  it  would  engage  them  to  mortify 
their  lusts,  to  die  to  the  world,  to  place  their  affection 
on  spiritual  things,  to  have  their  conversations  in 
heaven,  where  Christ  our  head,  our  life,  now  sits  at 
the  right  hand  of  God. 

II.  Great  will  the  influence  and  power  of  Christ's 
resurrection  upon  our  lives  appear  to  be,  when  we 
consider,  that  it  is  indeed  the  principal  evidence  that 
we  have  for  the  truth  of  our  religion,  the  very  design 
of  which  is  to  make  us  virtuous  and  holy. 

If  any  thing  in  the  world  can  make  a  man  good, 
it  must  be  a  hearty  belief  of  the  gospel.  And  if  any 
thing  in  the  world  can  make  a  man  heartily  to  be- 
lieve the  gospel,  it  must  be  the  resurrection  of  our 
Saviour  from  the  dead.  All  that  power,  therefore, 
that  the  gospel  of  Christ  hath  to  make  men  good ; 
all  that  force  and  efficacy  that  its  arguments,  its  pro- 
mises, its  precepts,  its  encouragements,  its  threaten- 
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ings  have  upon  the  understandings  and  wills  of  men, 
in  order  to  bring  them  to  virtue  and  holiness  ;  I  say? 
all  this,  may  in  a  great  measure  ultimately  be  re- 
solved into  the  article  of  Christ's  resurrection.  For 
this  resurrection  of  his  was  the  thing  that  did  from 
the  beginning,  and  doth  now,  and  ever  will  ascertain 
mankind  of  the  truth  of  Christ's  religion.  This  was, 
and  will  be  for  ever,  the  convincing  evidence  that 
what  Jesus  taught  was  true  doctrine ;  that  what  he 
commanded  was  of  perpetual  obligation  ;  that  what 
he  promised  or  threatened  he  was  able  to  make 
good. 

If  Christ  had  not  risen  from  the  dead,  but  had  for 
ever  been  detained  in  the  grave,  notwithstanding  all 
that  might  be  urged  from  the  goodness  of  his  doc- 
trine, and  the  innocency  of  his  life,  and  the  multitude 
of  his  miracles  for  the  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christi- 
anity, (though  yet  very  strong  and  concluding  proofs 
these  are,)  I  doubt  it  would  hardly  have  met  with 
that  ready  entertainment  in  the  world  that  we  find 
it  did  :  but  a  great  many,  both  then  and  now,  would 
have  made  the  same  objection  against  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  gospel,  that  the  pharisees  did  of  old ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  all  his  great  works  and  miracles  were 
done  by  sorcery  and  magic.  And  that  as  for  the  in- 
nocency of  his  life,  and  the  great  virtue  and  strictness 
that  he  expressed  in  his  conversation,  that  was  only 
used  as  a  trick  and  an  artifice,  the  more  easily  to  im- 
pose upon  the  world.  But  now,  when  it  appears 
that  Jesus,  who  taught  this  holy  religion,  who  did 
those  miracles,  who  lived  that  virtuous  life,  did, 
after  he  was  put  to  a  cruel  death,  rise  again  to  life, 
and  conversed  upon  earth  for  forty  days  together ; 
and  after  that,  in  the  presence  of  many  spectators, 
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did  ascend  into  heaven ;  I  say,  when  this  appears, 
(as  God  be  thanked  it  is  evident  beyond  all  contra- 
diction,) here  is  no  room  left  for  any  suspicion  of 
this  nature,  but  all  pretences  of  imposture  do  per- 
fectly vanish.  It  is  impossible  for  any  considering 
man  to  believe  Christ's  resurrection,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  his  religion. 

For  thus  let  us  reason  ;  Christ  over  and  over  again 
told  his  apostles  that  he  should  be  put  to  death  ;  but 
after  that,  he  would  within  three  days  rise  again. 
Matt.  xvi.  21.  xvii.  22.  John  xvi.  16. 

Nay,  he  told  this  not  only  to  the  apostles,  but  to 
all  the  people ;  nay,  more  than  that,  he  gave  this  as 
a  token,  as  an  evidence  to  them,  whereby  they  should 
know  and  be  convinced  that  he  was  what  he  gave 
himself  out  to  be,  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  great  pro- 
phet and  Saviour  that  was  to  come,  John  ii.  19. 

Nay,  in  the  last  place,  he  not  only  refers  the  Jews 
to  his  resurrection,  as  an  evidence  of  his  being  the 
Christ ;  but  as  the  last  and  greatest  evidence  that 
he  had  to  give,  and  such  as  if  they  were  not  con- 
vinced by,  they  must  expect  no  other.  Matt.  xii. 
39,  40. 

Our  Saviour  now  laying  such  a  miglity  stress  upon 
this  point  of  his  resurrection,  putting  his  whole  cause 
(as  I  may  speak)  upon  this  issue";  I  ask,  how  is  it 
possible  to  imagine  that  God  Almighty  should  make 
these  predictions  of  our  Saviour  good,  if  he  was  not 
really  what  he  pretended  to  be  ? 

If  Christ  had  been  an  impostor,  it  had  been  the 
easiest  matter  in  the  world  to  have  stifled  all  his 
pretences  for  ever.  It  had  but  been  to  have  let  him 
mouldered  to  dust  in  his  grave,  as  all  other  men  do, 
and  as  he,  without  the  help  of  onuiii)otency,  would 
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have  done ;  and  then  all  the  world  would  have  seen 
that  he  was  a  deceiver.  But  now,  when,  instead  of 
perishing  in  the  grave,  he  was,  after  three  days,  re- 
stored to  life  again,  as  he  had  foretold  the  people, 
nay,  to  a  glorious  immortal  life,  what  are  we  to  con- 
clude from  hence  ? 

Did  not  God  in  this  appear  with  a  witness,  as  a 
voucher  and  approver  of  his  cause  ?  Was  not  this  a 
demonstration  to  all  the  world  that  Christ  Jesus  was 
no  deceiver,  but  that  he  came  from  God ;  and  that 
whatever  he  delivered  was  the  truth  of  God,  and  to 
be  received  as  the  oracles  of  God?  Certainly  it  was. 

For  that  a  man  should  be  raised  from  the  dead 
by  any  other  power  than  the  very  power  of  God,  all 
the  world  knows  to  be  impossible.  The  Devil, 
though  he  can  do  very  strange  feats  in  the  natural 
world,  yet  I  never  heard  or  read,  that  either  he  or 
any  of  his  agents  or  ministers  so  much  as  pretended 
to  raise  the  dead  to  life  again :  and  certainly,  if  he 
could  have  done  it,  he  would  have  done  it  often  be- 
fore this,  (as  in  the  case  of  Apollonius  Tyanaeus, 
Mahomet,  and  others,)  if  it  had  been  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  baffle  thereby  the  evidence  of  our  Sa- 
viour's resurrection,  to  render  it  unconcluding. 

It  must  therefore  certainly  be  the  power  of  God 
that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead.  But  then  to 
suppose  that  God  should  employ  this  power  for  the 
giving  testimony  to  a  falsehood,  that  he  should  set 
his  own  seal  to  attest  an  untruth,  as  he  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  done,  if  Jesus  was  not  his  Son ;  what 
an  unaccountable  thing  is  this !  No  man  that  be- 
lieves that  God  is  faithful,  and  just,  and  true,  and 
that  he  governs  the  world,  can  possibly  imagine  such 
a  thing.    For  this  had  been  to  have  contradicted  all 
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his  own  attributes,  and  to  have  laid  an  invincible 
temptation  and  snare  before  all  mankind  to  believe 
an  impious  lie.  You  see  then  what  an  unexception- 
able proof  (nay,  demonstration  I  may  call  it)  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  doth  afford  us  of  the  truth  of 
his  religion ;  w^hich  is  the  second  instance  of  the 
power  that  is  in  it  to  bring  men  over  to  holiness  and 
virtue. 

III.  But,  thirdly,  the  power  of  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion for  the  making  us  holy  and  virtuous  will  fur- 
ther appear  in  this  respect ;  namely,  as  it  is,  in  par- 
ticular, the  great  support  of  our  future  hopes,  the 
great  pledge  and  assurance  of  our  own  resurrection 
and  immortality. 

For  if  Christ  be  risen,  then  may  we  also  be  cer- 
tain that  we  shall  at  last  be  raised  by  him.  Because 
Christ  is  not  risen  for  himself  only,  but  as  the  first- 
fruits  of  them  that  slept,  1  Cor.  xv.  Good  reason 
therefore  had  St.  Paul  to  argue  as  he  doth  in  that 
place.  If  Christ  he  preached  that  he  is  risen  from 
the  dead,  how  say  some  among  you  that  there  is  no 
resurrection  ?  On  the  contrary,  (as  he  urges,)  If 
we  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  died  and  rose  again, 
even  so  them  also  that  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring 
with  him,  1  Thess.  iv.  14. 

For  how  can  we  desire  to  be  better  assured  that 
our  bodies  shall  not  for  ever  sleep  in  the  grave,  but 
shall  at  last  be  re-united  to  our  souls,  and  both  soul 
and  body  live  eternally  in  unsi)eakable  bliss  and  liap- 
l)iness ;  I  say,  how  can  we  have  greater  assurance  of 
this,  than  i)y  what  was  on  this  day  brought  to  pass 
in  our  Saviour  ? 

We  have  hereby  a  clear  demonstration  that  the 
resurrection  is  possible.    For  Christ,  who  was  once 
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dead,  is  alive  again,  and  lives  in  unexpressible  glory 
at  the  right  hand  of  God.  And  at  the  same  time 
that  he  rose,  he  raised  up  other  bodies  also  of  holy 
men,  to  accompany  him  in  his  triumph  over  death. 

But  that  is  not  all.  He  that  raised  up  himself 
and  them  hath  given  us  his  solemn  word  and  pro- 
mise, in  as  express  terms  as  is  possible,  that  he  will 
by  the  same  power  raise  up  us  also,  and  exalt  us  to 
the  same  glory  that  he  is  possessed  of.  He  hath  told 
us,  that  he  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life;  and 
that  whosoever  helieveth  in  him  shall  not  perish^ 
hut  have  everlasting  life:  and  he  will  raise  him 
up  at  the  last  day.  There  cannot  be  a  stronger 
proof  of  any  thing,  than  our  Saviour's  resurrection  is 
of  the  happiness  of  good  men  in  another  state. 

Which  being  so,  how  powerful  a  means  must  we 
needs  conclude  it  to  be  for  the  reforming  the  man- 
ners of  mankind,  and  making  them  truly  holy  and 
virtuous ! 

Since  we  have  thereby  such  a  demonstration  given 
us  of  a  glorious  immortality  to  be  expected  by  us, 
what  is  it  that  can  be  able  to  hinder  or  divert  us 
from  a  serious  pursuit  of  those  things  that  lead  to 
it  ?  What  could  God  do  more,  by  way  of  motive  and 
argument,  towards  the  proselyting  the  world  to  reli- 
gion and  righteousness,  than  he  hath  done,  by  thus 
ascertaining  our  future  happiness  by  the  resurrection 
of  his  Son  Jesus  ? 

To  be  certain,  that  if  we  seriously  apply  ourselves 
to  a  life  of  piety  here,  we  shall  be  crowned  with  ever- 
lasting felicity  hereafter ;  to  be  certain,  that  if  we 
follow  the  steps  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  we  shall  for 
ever  shine  in  the  same  glory  and  lustre  that  he  now 
doth  at  the  right  hand  of  his  Father  ;  to  be  able 
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positively  to  say,  /  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth, 
and  I  know  that  if  I  live  as  he  did  I  shall  for  ever 
live  with  him ;  and  though  it  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  I  shall  he,  yet  this  I  know,  that  when  he  shall 
appear  I  shall  be  like  him,  O  what  noble  thoughts, 
what  brave  resolutions  is  this  able  to  inspire  us  with ! 
What  difficulties  shall  we  be  afraid  of !  What  labours 
shall  we  not  willingly  undertake  !  What  temptations 
shall  we  not  easily  vanquish  in  the  prospect  of  such 
an  eternal  crown  of  glory  as  awaits  us,  and  is  secured 
to  us  by  our  Lord  Jesus ! 

O  happy  we  Christians,  that  have  so  clear  a  reve- 
lation of  those  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for 
them  that  love  him;  those  things  which  eye  hath 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  did  they  enter  into 
the  heart  of  man  I  Blessed,  for  ever  blessed  be  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  hath  begotten  us  again  to 
this  lively  hope  by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

O  what  mighty  encouragements  have  we  to  set 
ourselves  against  our  sins,  and  to  labour  after  the 
perfection  of  virtue,  in  comparison  of  what  those 
have  who  are  ignorant  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection, 
and  who  know  nothing  of  the  other  world  but  by  the 
uncertain  conjectures  of  their  natural  reason  ! 

If  we  had  no  other  assurance  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  the  rewards  and  punishments  of 
another  life,  but  what  is  afforded  us  by  the  light  of 
nature  and  the  deductions  of  philosophy,  I  doubt  we 
could  never  expect  to  see  any  great  reformation  in 
our  manners. 

Some  of  the  philosophers  have  indeed,  to  their  im- 
mortal fame,  asserted  the  truth  of  these  tbings  :  Init 
then  others  of  them  have  as  nuich  made  it  th(  ir  bu- 
siness to  run  tliem  down.    And  as  for  those  ol'  them 
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that  spoke  the  best  concerning  the  other  world,  yet 
God  knows  their  discourses  upon  this  argument  (as 
will  appear  to  any  that  reads  them)  are  generally 
very  uncertain  and  altogether  conjectural. 

But  admitting  their  reasons  to  be  strong  and  con- 
clusive, (as  I  am  far  from  denying  that  the  soul's 
immortality  is  demonstrable  by  the  light  of  nature,) 
yet  there  are  generally  these  two  inconveniences  in 
the  arguments  they  make  use  of  for  the  proof  of  this 
matter,  which  render  them  in  a  great  measure  inef- 
fectual for  the  reforming  men's  lives. 

First,  they  are  generally  of  so  great  subtlety,  so 
nice,  so  metaphysical,  so  much  above  the  reach  of 
ordinary  capacities,  that  they  are  useless  to  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind,  w  ho  have  not  understand- 
ings fitted  for  them. 

And,  secondly,  they  have  this  inconvenience  like- 
wise, that  a  man  doth  not  see  the  evidence  of  them 
without  actual  attention  to  a  long  train  of  proposi- 
tions ;  which  attention,  it  may  be,  when  a  man  most 
stands  in  need  of  their  support,  he  shall  neither  have 
the  leisure  nor  the  humour  to  give. 

But  now  the  Christian  method  of  proving  another 
life  is  quite  of  another  strain,  and  wholly  free  from 
these  inconveniences.  That  demonstration  which 
Christ  hath  given  us  of  a  glorious  immortality  by 
his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  as  it  is  infinitely  cer- 
tain and  conclusive,  so  it  is  plain  and  easy,  short  and 
compendious,  powerful  and  operative.  No  man  that 
believes  the  matter  of  fact  can  deny  the  cogency  of 
it :  men  of  the  meanest  capacities  may  apprehend  it. 
Persons  in  a  crowd  of  business,  and  in  the  midst  of 
temptations,  may  attend  to  it.  And  it  hath  this 
virtue  besides,  that  it  leaves  a  lasting  impression 
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upon  the  spirits  of  those  that  do  believe  and  con- 
sider it. 

Thanks  therefore  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  this 
excellent  instrument  of  piety  that  he  hath  given  us 
by  his  resurrection.  Everlasting  praises  to  his  name, 
that  he  hath  thus  hrought  life  and  immortalitij  to 
light  hy  his  gospel.  This  very  thing  alone,  was 
there  nothing  else  to  be  said  for  the  Christian  reve- 
lation, would  sufficiently  justify  both  the  gospel  it- 
self and  our  Lord  Jesus  the  author  of  it,  to  all  man- 
kind ;  nay,  and  effectually  recommend  his  religion, 
above  all  others  that  ever  were  taught,  to  all  per- 
sons in  all  nations  of  the  world. 

IV.  Fourthly  and  lastly,  There  is  still  a  further 
blessing  coming  to  us  by  our  Saviour's  resurrection 
from  the  dead ;  and  in  which  indeed  is  chiefly  seen 
and  expressed  the  great  power  of  it  for  the  making 
us  holy  and  virtuous ;  that  is  to  say,  unto  it  we  do 
principally  owe  all  that  supernatural  grace  and  as- 
sistance, by  which  we  are  enabled  to  vanquish  our 
corruptions,  and  to  live  up  to  the  precepts  of  our 
religion. 

As  Christ  by  his  resurrection  did  oblige  us  to  lead 
new  lives ;  as  Christ  by  his  resurrection  did  demon- 
strate the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  is 
wholly  in  order  to  our  leading  new  lives ;  as  by  his 
resurrection  he  cleared  up  to  us  the  certainty  of  our 
future  state,  and  thereby  gave  us  the  greatest  mo- 
tive and  encouragement  to  lead  new  lives :  so,  in 
the  last  place,  by  the  same  resurrection  he  acquired 
a  power  of  conferring  grace  and  strength  and  influ- 
ence upon  us,  by  the  virtue  of  which  we  arc  in  fact 
enabled  to  lead  new  lives. 

Though  Christ  by  his  death  reconciled  us  to  God, 
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and  procured  a  pardon  of  sin  for  us ;  yet  the  actual 
benefit  of  this  reconciliation,  the  actual  application 
of  this  pardon,  did  depend  upon  our  performance  of 
certain  conditions :  which  conditions  were,  that  we 
should  mortify  all  our  evil  affections,  and  frame  our ' 
lives  suitable  to  the  laws  of  the  gospel.  But  now 
the  grace  and  power  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  do 
this,  was  not  the  effect  of  Christ's  death,  but  of  his 
resurrection. 

It  was  when  he  ascended  up  on  high,  and  led 
captixity  captive ;  that  is,  when  he  had  vanquished 
death,  which  had  vanquished  all  the  world  before; 
it  was  then,  (as  the  scripture  assures  us,)  and  not 
till  then,  that  he  was  in  a  capacity  of  giving  gifts 
unto  men.  It  was  not  till  he  was  glorified,  as  St. 
John  observes,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  given. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  every  where  find  the  apostles 
attributing  the  business  of  man's  justification  and 
salvation  as  much  or  more  to  Christ's  resurrection, 
than  to  his  passion.  If  Christ  he  not  risen,  (saith 
St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  xv.)  your  faith  is  in  vain ;  ye  are 
yet  in  ijour  sins.  Indeed,  if  Christ  had  perished  in 
the  grave,  we  had  still  had  all  the  load  of  our  sins 
upon  us ;  because  we  had  no  assurance  that  God 
had  accepted  the  atonement  and  propitiation  which 
he  had  made  for  them.  And  much  less  could  we 
have  promised  to  ourselves  that  we  should  have 
been  assisted  by  any  divine  power  for  the  subduing 
of  them. 

Again,  the  same  St.  Paul  tells  us,  Rom.  iv.  that 
Christ  teas  delivered  for  our  sins,  and  raised  again 
for  our  justification.    Christ's  death  was  the  sacri- 
fice, the  satisfaction  for  our  sins.    But  it  was  by  the 
means  of  his  resurrection  that  that  sacrifice  and 
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satisfaction  is  applied  to  us,  and  we.  for  the  merits 
of  it,  become  justified  before  God. 

Lastly,  to  name  no  more  texts.  Who  (saith  the 
same  apostle,  Rom.  viii.)  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the 
charge  of  God's  elect}  It  is  God  that  justifieth. 
Who  is  he  that  condemneth"^  It  is  Christ  that 
died,  yea,  rather,  that  is  risen  again,  who  is  even 
at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh  inter- 
cession for  us. 

Here  then  is  the  great  power  of  our  Saviour's  re- 
surrection to  make  us  good.  Christ  being  risen  from 
the  dead,  hath  all  power  given  him  both  in  heaven 
and  in  earth.  God,  as  St.  Paul  expresseth  it,  hath 
put  all  things  under  his  feet,  and  hath  given  him 
to  he  head  over  all  things  to  the  church,  Eph.  i.  22. 
Now  in  the  fulness  of  that  power  that  he  is  invested 
with ;  as  he  doth  on  one  hand,  with  never-faihng 
efficacy,  make  continual  intercession  for  his  church, 
and  every  member  of  it ;  so  he  doth  on  the  other 
hand,  out  of  the  fulness  of  that  power,  derive  and 
communicate  so  much  strength  and  grace  and  assist- 
ance of  the  divine  Spirit  to  all  Christians,  that  if  they 
make  a  good  use  of  it,  they  shall  not  fail  to  perform 
all  those  conditions  of  faith  and  rei)entancc  and  a 
holy  life,  that  are  required  of  them,  in  order  to  their 
being  made  actual  partakers  of  all  those  unspeak- 
able benefits  which  he  purchased  for  mankind  by  Iiis 
death  and  sufferings. 

Christ  by  his  resurrection  is  become  both  our 
High  Priest  and  our  King,  both  our  Advocate  and 
our  Lord,  l^y  that  power  which  he  then  obtained 
as  our  Priest  and  Advocate,  he  doth  with  autliority 
recommend  us  and  all  our  roncernments  to  his  Fa- 
ther. As  our  King  and  Lord,  he  rules  and  governs ; 
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he  takes  care  of  us  ;  he  provides  for  us  ;  he  represses 
the  insults  of  his  and  our  enemies,  and  defeats  all 
their  attempts  against  us ;  and,  lastly,  he  supplies 
us  from  time  to  time  with  such  a  measure  of  grace 
and  strength,  and  influence  of  his  divine  Spirit,  as 
he  sees  is  needful  or  proper  for  our  condition. 

If  all  this  now  that  I  have  said  be  the  effect  of 
our  Saviour's  resurrection,  as  it  certainly  is,  must 
we  not  needs  own  that  there  is  a  mighty  power  in  it 
for  the  making  us  good  ?  What  can  any  man  among 
us,  that  professeth  to  believe  that  Jesus  was  raised 
from  the  dead,  say  for  himself,  if  he  leads  a  wicked 
life  ?  What  apology  can  he  make  for  the  continu- 
ance in  his  sins  ?  Will  he  say,  that  the  temptations 
to  sin  are  too  strong  for  him ;  that  he  wants  grace 
and  strength  to  overcome  his  evil  habits ;  and  that 
through  the  corruption  of  his  nature  he  must  of  ne- 
cessity remain  a  slave  all  his  days  to  his  passions 
and  appetites,  whether  he  will  or  no  ?  Why,  in  say- 
ing this,  he  forgets  that  Christ  is  risen  from  the 
dead  :  for  if  he  did  remember  that,  he  would  remem- 
ber also  that  there  is  a  virtue  and  power  above  that 
of  corrupt  nature,  which  he,  as  a  Christian,  may 
easily  come  by,  if  he  seriously  seek  after  it,  namely, 
the  grace  and  strength  of  the  holy  Spirit  of  God, 
which  I  have  been  speaking  of,  which  Christ  upon 
his  resurrection  obtained  the  disposal  of,  and  which 
he  never  fails  to  send  down  upon  every  soul  that 
heartily  prays  for  it ;  and  whenever  he  gives  it,  he 
gives  it  in  such  measures,  that  a  man  must  certainly, 
by  the  influence  thereof,  overcome  all  his  evil  and 
corrupt  affections  ;  or,  if  he  do  not,  it  shall  be  entirely 
his  own  fault. 

O  what  a  mighty  comfort  and  encouragement 
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ought  this  to  be  to  all  those  that  heartily  desire  and 
endeavour  to  be  good !  All  such  may  with  boldness 
approach  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  confidently  open 
their  wants,  not  doubting  of  such  relief  as  is  most 
convenient  for  them.  Our  Saviour  is  risen,  and  sits 
at  the  right  hand  of  God.  He  that  loved  us  so  dear- 
ly as  to  die  for  us,  is  now  entered  into  his  kingdom, 
and  is  able  to  grant  us  whatsoever  we  ask. 

Do  we  find  ourselves  burdened  with  our  sins  ?  Do 
we  want  strength  to  resist  temptations,  and  to  mas- 
ter our  strong  corruptions  ?  Our  Saviour  is  risen, 
and  now  ever  liveth  to  make  Intercession  for  us. 
Let  us  fly  to  him  for  succour,  let  us  beg  a  portion  of 
that  grace  and  Holy  Spirit  he  hath  purchased  for  us. 
We  may  rest  satisfied  he  will  hear  our  prayers,  and 
derive  such  vigour  and  influence  upon  our  souls,  that 
we  shall  in  due  time,  by  the  means  thereof,  vanquish 
and  triumph  over  every  thing  that  opposeth  us. 

We  cannot  in  any  wise  doubt  of  his  power ;  for 
God,  by  raising  him  from  the  dead,  hath  made  him 
both  King  and  Priest,  hath  exalted  him  to  the  high- 
est authority  and  dignity  both  in  heaven  and  earth. 
We  cannot  doubt  of  his  good-will ;  for  he  that  un- 
derwent so  many  difficulties  and  agonies  for  us  in 
the  days  of  his  flesh,  cannot  forget  those  whom  he 
hath  ransomed  with  so  great  a  price,  nor  suffer  that 
power  which  God  hath  given  him  to  lie  by  him  un- 
employed. 

To  conclude  :  let  us  not  faint ;  let  not  our  hearts 
be  trou])led  ;  let  us  not  despair  of  any  thing.  Our 
Saviour  is  risen.  Our  High  Priest  is  entered  within 
the  veil,  hath  taken  possession  of  the  highest  hea- 
ven, where  he  continually  makes  intercession  for  us. 
Such  a  High  Priest  as  is  kind  nnd  compassionate, 
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and  tender-hearted ;  that  hnoweth  our  frame^  and 
rememhei^eth  that  we  are  hut  dust ;  that  pities  our 
weaknesses,  and  is  sensible  of  the  difficulties  we  have 
to  conflict  with,  as  having  himself  had  sufficient  ex- 
perience of  them  :  and  withal  such  a  High  Priest  as 
is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  those  that  come 
unto  God  through  him. 

Thus  have  I  given  some  account  of  the  virtue  of 
our  Saviour's  resurrection,  in  order  to  the  making 
us  sincerely  good.  What  remains,  but  that,  as  we 
should  heartily  thank  God  for  these  benefits  of  it, 
so  we  should  especially  endeavour  to  be  partakers  of 
them ;  not  contenting  ourselves  with  a  notional,  in- 
effectual faith,  but  labouring  with  St.  Paul  experi- 
mentally to  know  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  power  of 
his  resurrection. 

Now  the  God  of  peace,  that  brought  again  from 
the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd  of 
the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  co- 
venant, make  you  perfect  in  every  good  work  to  do 
his  will,  working  in  you  that  which  is  well-pleasiiig 
in  his  sight,  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be 
glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 


SERMON  XIII. 

PREACHED  BEFORE 

THE  KING  AND  QUEEN  AT  WHITEHALL. 


Psalm  xcvii.  1. 

The  Lord  is  King ;  the  earth  may  be  glad  thereof;  yea^ 
the  multitude  of  the  ides  may  be  glad  thereof. 

That  is  to  say,  it  ought  to  be  matter  of  exceed- 
ing joy  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world,  that 
amidst  all  the  uncertainties,  and  hazards,  and  va- 
riety of  fortunes,  which  they  here  find  themselves 
exposed  to,  there  is  one  above  that  governs  all. 

God,  that  made  the  world,  is  the  King  of  it.  All 
the  beings  of  the  universe,  angels,  men,  and  devils, 
with  all  the  other  animate  or  inanimate  things  in 
heaven  and  earth,  as  they  are  his  creatures,  so  are 
they  truly  and  properly  his  subjects,  and  act  entirely 
in  subordination  to  him,  as  ministers  and  instruments 
do  under  the  guidance  of  the  principal  agent. 

God  doth  as  truly  reign  in  the  world  as  any  king 
docs  in  his  kingdom  ;  he  doth  as  truly  order  the 
affairs  of  it  as  any  master  doth  those  of  his  own  fa- 
mily. Xay,  a  man's  own  thoughts  and  actions  are 
not  by  a  thousand  times  so  much  attended  by  him- 
self, are  not  so  much  in  his  care,  as  the  affairs  of  the 
universe  are  attended  by,  and  are  the  care  of,  God 
Almighty. 

This  is  the  notion  of  the  Lord's  being  King ;  and 
V  ^ 
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do  you  not  think  it  ought  to  be  matter  of  rejoicing 
to  all  reasonable  creatures  ? 

O  Lord,  what  a  gloomy  dismal  scene  of  things  do 
they  present  us  with  that  give  other  accounts  of  these 
matters  ! 

To  banish  God's  providence  and  government  out 
of  the  world,  is  to  banish  all  joy,  all  peace,  all  hope, 
all  comfort  for  ever  from  all  those  that  have  the 
power  of  thinking. 

A  brute,  indeed,  is  not  much  concerned  how  mat- 
ters are  ordered.  An  ox  may  grow  fat  in  his  stall, 
and  a  colt  frisk  in  his  pasture,  let  the  hypothesis  of 
the  government  of  the  world  be  what  it  will.  But 
to  one  that  is  made  with  a  faculty  of  reasoning,  that 
has  hopes  and  fears,  and  reflects  on  what  is  past, 
and  hath  a  prospect  of  what  is  future,  what  black 
and  melancholy  apprehensions  must  it  cause  in  such 
a  one,  to  suppose  that  no  care  is  taken  of  human 
affairs,  but  that  we  sail  in  the  tempestuous  ocean  of 
this  world,  every  minute  in  danger  of  rocks  and 
quicksands,  without  any  pilot  to  steer  us ! 

Take  what  hypothesis  you  will,  either  that  there 
is  no  God,  but  that  all  things  come  to  pass  by  chance 
or  inevitable  necessity ;  or,  that  there  is  a  God,  but 
that  God  having  once  put  things  into  this  frame, 
never  meant  to  trouble  himself  more  about  them, 
but  left  tliem  to  shift  for  themselves,  natural  events 
falling  out  from  necessary  causes,  and  civil  affairs 
being  left  to  mankind,  who  are  to  shuffle  and  divide 
the  world  among  themselves  as  well  as  they  can  : 
I  say,  proceed  which  way  you  will,  if  you  exclude 
God  Almighty's  government,  you  make  this  world 
so  dark  and  miserable  a  place,  that  no  serious  consi- 
dering man  can  tolerably  enjoy  himself  in  it. 
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For  here,  upon  the  former  supposition,  you  are 
left  without  counsel  or  advice.  You  have  nothing 
to  purpose,  nothing  to  design  in  the  course  of  your 
lives.  It  is  all  one  how  you  behave  yourselves,  whe- 
ther honestly  or  wickedly ;  whether  you  mind  your 
business,  or  mind  it  not,  for  the  event  will  be  the 
same.  You  are  obliged  to  nobody  for  any  benefits ; 
you  can  complain  of  nobody  for  any  ill  usage.  If 
you  be  in  ill  circumstances,  you  have  none  to  apply 
to  for  remedy ;  and  if  you  be  in  good  ones,  you  may 
be  stript  of  them  without  remedy  the  next  moment ; 
for  all  things  are  carried  on  by  a  whirl  of  fate. 

And  you  are  not  much  bettered  by  the  latter  hy- 
pothesis, that  God  hath  trusted  the  government  of 
the  world  with  mankind,  who  are  endowed  with 
reason  and  understanding. 

For  if  we  consider  how  mankind  do  sometimes 
use  their  reasons,  it  is  as  good,  if  not  better,  to  be 
exposed  to  the  hazards  of  chance  or  necessity,  as  to 
be  subject  to  their  wills. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  if  this  system  of  the  world  be 
well  considered,  it  will  appear  a  more  uncomfortable 
one  than  the  other ;  for  it  doth  not  remove  from  us 
the  iron  bands  of  fate ;  we  are  still  under  that  yoke 
as  much  as  we  were  before.  Yet,  besides  these,  it 
puts  upon  us  another  yoke,  the  arbitrary  pleasures 
of  those  of  our  own  kind,  which,  if  they  be  not  go- 
verned by  reason,  are  ten  times  more  unsupportable 
than  the  other. 

We  are  by  this  hypothesis  as  much  exposed  to 
natural  evils  as  we  were  I)efore,  and  there  is  no  help 
for  them  ;  but,  over  and  above,  we  must  bear  the  in- 
dignities and  insolencies,  the  ravages  and  cruelty,  of 
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every  one  that  is  stronger  than  ourselves,  and  hath 
the  will  to  oppress  us. 

O  hard  lot  of  mankind,  if  this  was  their  constitu- 
tion !  Better  by  far  were  it  for  them  to  be  brutes, 
and  think  of  nothing,  than  to  be  men  upon  such 
terms  as  these. 

Happy,  therefore,  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
happy  are  the  remotest  isles  thereof,  that  there  is  a 
King  that  reigns  both  over  fate  and  men.  Happy 
are  we,  that  there  is  a  wise  and  intelligent  Being 
that  superintends  all  our  affairs,  and  so  governs  both 
the  powers  of  nature  and  the  powers  of  mankind, 
that  nothing  can  be  done  by  either  of  them  but  what 
is  designed  by  and  pursuant  to  his  counsels. 

Upon  this  supposition  we  may  live  like  men,  and 
enjoy  ourselves  with  some  comfort  in  this  world. 
We  may  propose  ends  and  designs  to  ourselves,  and 
hope  that  with  our  diligence  and  good  management 
they  may  take  effect. 

Upon  this  supposition  we  may  and  ought  to  look 
upon  all  our  good  successes  as  the  blessings  of  God 
to  us,  and  particularly  that  which  we  are  this  day 
met  together  to  thank  him  for ;  I  mean  the  wonder- 
ful preservation  of  his  majesty  from  all  the  dangers 
to  which  he  hath  so  often  been  exposed,  and  his  safe 
return  to  us. 

Upon  this  supposition  we  may  hope,  that  though 
all  things  have  not  succeeded  according  to  our  wishes, 
yet  in  due  time  they  may,  since  the  King  of  the  world 
hath,  by  the  frequent  and  unexpected  deliverances  he 
hath  wrought  for  us,  and  the  strange  unusual  provi- 
dences that  have  attended  our  king,  given  us  some 
encouragement  to  believe  (provided  we  do  our  parts 
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towards  it)  that  he  hath  reserved  us  for  better  times, 
and  him  for  the  executing  those  glorious  designs, 
which  good  men  hope  will  at  last  be  accomplished 
in  the  world. 

Lastly,  L^pon  this  supposition  every  honest  man 
will  find  reason  enough  both  to  bear  contentedly 
whatever  uneasy  circumstances  he  lies  under,  and 
to  trust  in  God's  mercy  for  the  removal  of  them ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  to  possess  his  own  soul  in  a 
cheerful  dependance  on  God's  providence,  and  a 
hearty  thankfulness  for  all  the  innumerable  bless- 
ings he  hath  received  and  doth  daily  receive  from 
his  hands.  And  therefore  since  the  Lord  is  Idng\ 
let  the  earth  he  glad;  yea,  let  the  midtitude  of  the 
isles  he  glad  thereof. 

Now  that  the  Lord  is  really  thus  the  King  of  the 
world,  there  are  all  the  arguments  to  persuade  us 
that  can  be  desired. 

It  is  the  voice  of  reason  ;  it  is  the  voice  of  all  man- 
kind ;  it  is  the  voice  of  God  himself,  both  in  his  works 
and  in  his  word. 

Give  me  leave  to  give  you  a  specimen  in  all  these 
ways  of  arguing,  and  but  a  specimen,  because  it 
would  be  rather  the  work  of  a  l)ook  than  of  a  ser- 
mon to  dilate  upon  these  matters. 

First,  I  say,  reason  tells  us  it  must  be  thus  :  for 
admitting  that  the  world  did  not  make  itself,  but 
was  made  by  God,  it  will  Ibllow,  that  the  same  God 
that  made  it  must  still  govern  it ;  for  the  same  ends, 
and  designs,  and  motives,  (whatever  they  were,)  that 
induced  God  to  make  the  world  at  first,  will  oblige 
him  for  ever  to  take  care  of  it,  and  look  alter  it. 
Unless  we  supj)ose  God  to  contrive  and  act  as  un- 
certainly and  unsteadily,  and  with  the  same  incon- 
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stancy  and  levity  of  mind  that  some  of  us  mortals 
here  upon  earth  do. 

Secondly,  It  is  the  voice  of  all  mankind ;  for 
otherwise,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  among  all  na- 
tions, and  in  all  ages,  there  has  been  some  religion 
or  other  practised  ? 

I  pray  what  is  the  meaning  of  worshipping  God, 
of  putting  up  prayers  and  supplications  to  him  for 
the  things  we  need;  of  returning  thanks  for  the 
benefits  we  have  received  ;  of  appointing  religious 
rites  and  methods  for  the  expiation  of  guilt,  or  the 
averting  of  impendent  calamities ;  (all  which  things 
have  been  practised  in  all  nations,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  to  this  day ;)  I  say,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  all  this,  unless  it  was  hereby  meant  to 
be  signified,  that  there  is  a  God  who  concerns  him- 
self in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  and  who  doth  dis- 
pense good  or  evil  to  them  as  they  well  or  ill  behave 
themselves  towards  him  ? 

The  truth  is,  to  say  that  God  doth  not  govern  the 
world,  is  to  say  that  all  religion  is  a  cheat ;  and  that 
all  mankind,  except  a  few  debauched  wits  in  the 
most  polite  countries,  and  a  few  brutes  in  the  very 
barbarous  ones,  (who  are  of  no  religion  at  all,)  have 
been  and  are  a  company  of  credulous  fools.  For 
this  is  certain  ;  whatever  argument,  either  Jew,  or 
Turk,  or  pagan,  or  Christian,  can  suggest  to  him- 
self, for  the  convincing  him  that  it  is  his  concern- 
ment, or  his  duty,  to  worship  God,  or  to  be  of  any 
religion  at  all ;  nay,  or  to  make  any  conscience  of 
any  action  he  does  ;  I  say,  all  these  arguments  do 
not  only  prove,  but  suppose  that  God  both  knows 
and  orders  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

Thirdly,  It  may  likewise  be  as  strongly  proved 
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from  effects  ;  from  the  tracks  and  footsteps  of  a  di- 
vine overruling  Providence,  which  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  events  that  happen  in  the  world,  which  is  what 
I  call  the  voice  of  God  in  his  works. 

These  are,  indeed,  so  many,  and  so  visible,  that 
whosoever  hath  either  read  history^  or  hath  made 
observations,  must  needs  have  taken  notice  of  them. 

If  ever  there  were  any  extraordinary  deliverances 
vouchsafed  to  kingdoms,  or  cities,  or  particular  per- 
sons ;  or  ever  any  remarkable  judgments  inflicted 
upon  any  of  these,  which  so  carried  the  marks  and 
signatures  of  God's  hand  in  them,  that  the  one 
could  not  in  reason  but  be  attributed  to  the  care 
that  he  had  that  religion  or  innocence  should  not  be 
oppressed  ;  and  the  other  must  in  reason  be  inter- 
preted as  a  divine  vengeance  that  pursued  the  guilty 
for  their  crimes : 

If  ever  there  were  any  prophecies  that  did  punc- 
tually foretell  a  particular  event,  that  came  not  to 
pass  till  many  years  after,  and  such  an  event  as  was 
perfectly  contingent,  and  depended  upon  the  wills 
of  men  : 

If  ever  there  were  any  notices  given  of  approach- 
ing calamities,  by  voices  from  heaven,  by  strange 
appearances  in  the  air,  and  such  other  like  presages, 
not  naturally  to  be  accounted  for : 

If  ever  there  were  any  apparitions,  any  witchcraft, 
any  effects  of  a  diabolical  power,  i)y  which  it  may 
appear  that  there  are  a  sort  of  invisible  beings  in 
the  world,  which  do  bear  ill-will  to  mankind,  but 
yet  are  so  curbed  that  they  cannot  do  all  the  mis- 
chief they  would  : 

If  ever  there  were  any  miracles  wrought  citlier 
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by  Moses  and  the  prophets,  or  by  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  for  the  confirmation  of  the  Jewish  or 
the  Christian  reHgion  : 

Lastly,  If  ever  any  good  man  did  receive  any 
blessing,  or  avoid  any  misfortune,  which  he  might 
rationally  look  upon  as  an  answer  to  the  fervent 
prayers  that  he  had  put  up  to  God,  or  others  had 
put  up  for  him  : 

I  sayj  if  any  of  these  things  that  I  have  now 
named  be  true,  (as  all  histories  give  us  a  world  of 
instances  of  the  truth  of  all  of  them  ;  and  as  for 
some  of  them,  I  do  not  doubt  but  they  fall  within 
the  compass  of  our  own  observation  and  experi- 
ence ;)  I  say,  if  any  of  these  things  be  true,  then 
have  we  a  convincing  proof,  that  there  is  a  power 
that  doth  interpose  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  supe- 
rior both  to  that  of  nature  and  to  that  of  mankind, 
and  which  moderates  all  things,  according  as  it 
seems  good  unto  him. 

But,  in  truth,  we  need  not  go  to  supernatural 
events,  or  to  particular  providences,  for  the  truth  of 
this  ;  for,  in  my  opinion,  the  daily  effects  that  every 
one  of  us  sees  and  feels  ;  the  very  subsistence  of  the 
world  for  so  many  ages,  in  that  regular  frame  that 
it  was  at  first ;  and  the  fair  treatment  and  encou- 
ragement (how  unequally  soever  things  seem  to  be 
distributed)  which  virtuous  and  religious  men  have 
always  found,  and  do  yet  find,  notwithstanding  that 
far  the  greatest  number  of  men  are  of  another 
stamp :  I  say,  these  very  things  seem  an  argument 
beyond  exception,  that  there  is  a  God  that  presides 
over  us,  and  takes  care  of  us. 

But,  fourtlily  and  lastly,  God  lias  yet  given  us  a 
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further  proof  of  this,  by  his  own  many  authentic 
declarations  in  the  holy  scriptures  (which  we  call 
his  word.) 

One  of  the  main  businesses  of  which  is,  to  assure 
us,  that  he  rules  in  the  kingdoms  of  men,  Dan.  iv. 
17.  and  disposeth  of  all  their  affairs. 

There  he  is  set  forth  as  the  author  of  all  events, 
both  good  and  bad ;  so  that  no  evil  happens  in  a 
ciUj,  hut  the  Lord  doth  it,  Amos  iii.  6. 

There  he  is  represented  as  the  searcher  of  all 
hearts,  the  judge  of  all  men's  designs  and  actions, 
the  avenger  of  all  evil  practices,  and  the  refuge  of 
all  good  men. 

There  we  are  told,  that  he  is  the  God  of  battles, 
and  that  7io  Jiing  is  saved  by  the  multitude  of  his 
armies  ;  7ior  any  mighty  man  delivered  by  his  own 
strength  ;  but  salvation  is  from  the  Lord,  Psalm 
xxxiii.  16.    And  so  are  disappointments. 

There  we  are  assured,  that  he  from  his  habitation 
looheth  down  upon  all  that  dwell  on  the  earth. 
He  fashioneth  the  hearts  of  them  ;  he  u?ide?'stand- 
eth  all  their  ways,  Psalm  xxxiii.  14, 15.  And  though 
many  are  the  devices  that  are  in  their  hearts,  yet 
it  is  his  counsel  only  that  shall  stand,  Prov.  xix.  21. 

In  a  word,  it  is  God,  as  the  apostle  tells  us,  that 
worketh  all  things,  and  he  worketh  tliem  all  accord- 
ing to  the  counsel  of  his  oivn  will,  Eph.  i.  11.  80 
that  nothing  comes  by  cliance,  nothing  is  done  in 
vain  ;  but  all  events  are  in  pursuance  of  a  design. 

Nay,  not  so  much  as  the  event  of  casting  a  lot 
(which  seems  the  most  fortuitous,  contingent  tiling 
in  the  whole  world)  is  left  at  random  ;  for  even  in 
that  case,  the  disposal  of  the  lot,  as  Solomon  tells 
us,  Prov.  xvi.  33,  is  from  the  Lord. 
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All  this  is  not  only  the  doctrine,  but,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  very  language  and  expression  of  these 
holy  books.  And  what  can  we  desire  more  ?  or 
what  words  can  we  invent  that  shall  declare  more 
fully  the  thing  we  are  speaking  of? 

None  can,  that  I  know  of,  except  perhaps  those 
of  our  Saviour,  with  which  I  shall  shut  up  this 
point.  Fear  not,  saith  he  to  his  disciples ;  are  not 
two  sparrows  sold  for  a  fartliing  f  yet  not  one  of 
them  falls  to  the  ground  without  the  will  of  your 
Father,  Nay,  I  say  unto  you,  the  very  hairs  a 
your  head  are  all  numbered.  Matt.  x.  29.  O  won- 
derful this  !  what !  God  Almighty  number  the  very 
hairs  of  our  head !  I^ord,  what  is  man,  that  thou 
shouldest  have  such  respect  unto  him,  and  do  that 
for  him  which  even  the  nicest  and  most  delicate  of 
men  never  yet  did  for  themselves  ?  But  thus  art 
thou  pleased  to  express  thy  particular  regard  to  the 
sons  of  men  :  thus  art  thou  pleased  to  let  us  see 
that  none  of  us  are  so  inconsiderable  but  that  we 
are  within  the  verge  of  thy  providence,  and  objects 
of  thy  care.  And  therefore  much  more  are  cities, 
and  states,  and  kingdoms  so,  wherein  the  fortunes 
of  so  many  individuals  are  wrapt  up. 

blessed  be  God  for  his  love  to  mankind  !  O,  for 
ever  adored  be  his  name,  for  thus  humbling  himself 
to  take  notice  of  us  and  our  affairs,  and  likewise  for 
giving  us  such  abundant  assurance  that  he  doth  so ! 
Since,  therefore,  we  have  such  mighty  evidence  of 
all  sorts,  that  the  Lord  is  King;  let  the  earth  be 
glad :  yea,  let  the  multitudes  of  the  isles  be  glad 
thereof 

And  we  shall  still  see  greater  reason  thus  to  be 
glad,  if  we  consider  a  little  more  particularly  the 
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rules  and  measures  by  which  God  administers  the 
affairs  of  his  kingdom  :  which  are  not,  as  too  ofteTi 
happens  in  human  governments,  arbitrary  will  or 
humour,  but  perfect  wisdom,  and  justice,  and  good- 
ness. 

Though  it  be  true  what  the  Psalmist  saith,  that 
w/iafsoeve?'  the  LiOrd  pleasetJi,  that  cloth  he  in 
heaven  and  in  earth,  and  in  the  sea,  and  all  deep 
places,  Psalm  cxxxv.  6.  yet  it  is  as  true,  that  the 
Lord  will  never  be  pleased  to  do  any  thing,  either 
in  heaven  or  in  earth,  but  what  is  suggested  by  in- 
finite goodness,  and  in  such  ways  as  are  the  result 
of  infinite  wisdom.  For  as  the  same  Psalmist  tells 
us,  He  loveth  i^ighteousness  arid  judgment ;  the 
earth  is  full  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord,  Psalm 
xxxiii.  5.  He  is  holy  in  all  his  ways,  and  right- 
eous in  all  his  doings :  and  his  tender  mercies  are 
aver  all  his  works,  Psalm  cxlv.  17,  9- 

To  say  that  God  deals  arbitrarily  with  any  of  his  - 
creatures,  or  that  he  dispenseth  good  or  evil  to 
them,  merely  because  he  will,  without  any  other 
reason,  is,  in  truth,  to  disparage  his  nature,  and 
gives  us  such  a  notion  of  him,  as  we  have  per- 
haps of  some  of  the  great  monarchs  of  the  world, 
but  whom  we  are  far  from  esteeming  tlie  best  men. 

No,  certainly ;  if  we,  mankind,  find  in  ourselves, 
that  the  wiser  and  better  we  grow,  the  less  are  we 
led  by  humour  and  will,  and  the  more  do  we  shake 
off  our  indifferency  to  good  and  evil,  and  tlie  more 
steadily  do  we  cleave  to  the  eternal  laws  of  reason 
and  righteousness  in  all  our  actions;  we  may  Ik? 
sure  that  God,  who  is  wisdom,  and  justice,  and 
goodness  itself,  ran  never,  in  any  of  his  actions  or 
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dealings  with  his  creatures,  depart  from  these  prin- 
ciples. 

The  true  scheme  of  God  Almighty's  government 
is  plainly  this : 

His  infinite  mind  clearly  understood  all  the  pos- 
sibilities of  things,  long  before  they  were  in  actual 
being.  He  knew  what  things  were  possible  to 
be ;  and  how  they  would  act,  if  they  were  put  into 
being;  and  what  the  events  of  all  their  actings 
would  be. 

His  infinite  goodness  moved  him  to  put  into 
actual  being  every  thing  that  he  saw  was  good  to 
be,  and  to  give  them  all  those  powers  of  actio" 
that  they  have  ;  and,  withal,  to  look  after  them  s 
as  that  both  they  and  all  their  motions  and  action 
should  at  last  be  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  the  sam 
goodness  that  first  inclined  him  to  create  them. 

His  infinite  wisdom  contrived  the  methods  i 
which  all  this  should  be  brought  to  pass  ;  and  so 
laid  the  scheme  and  platform  of  things,  that  nothin 
could  happen  in  the  whole  creation,  from  the  begin 
ning  of  the  world  to  the  end  thereof,  (though  it  waS 
in  itself  never  so  bad,  never  so  mischievous,)  bu 
what  both  might  and  should  be  so  ordered,  as  to  be 
subservient  to  that  end. 

And,  lastly,  the  scheme  of  things  being  thus  laid 
his  infinite  power  first  produced  all  things,  and  sti 
upholds  all  things,  and  from  time  to  time,  in  thei 
several  seasons,  actually  brings  to  pass  every  thing, 
according  to  the  determinations  of  his  eternal  wi 
dom.  And  though  it  doth  it  in  ways  secret  to  us 
yet  it  doth  it  certainly  and  surely,  and  withal  mos 
easily  and  gently,  with  the  least  violence  to  the 
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established  laws  of  nature,  and  without  any  force 
at  all  upon  the  free  wills  of  intelligent  beings. 

This,  I  say,  is  the  account  that  both  reason  and 
scripture  give  us  of  God's  making  and  governing 
the  world.  Infinite  knowledge  is  the  foundation  of 
all ;  infinite  goodness  is  the  author  and  mover  of  all ; 
infinite  wisdom  is  the  contriver  and  director  of  all ; 
and  infinite  power  executes  all. 

Admit  now  these  principles,  and  see  what  will 
follow  from  them. 

It  will  follow  from  hence,  in  the  first  place,  that 
every  event  that  happens  in  the  world  is  heaut{ful 
in  its  season,  as  Solomon  expresses  it :  that  is  to 
say,  how  unaccountable  soever  it  may  appear  to  us, 
yet  there  is  a  good  reason  to  be  given,  both  why  it 
happens  at  all,  and  likewise  why  it  happens  at  that 
time,  and  with  those  circumstances  that  it  doth. 
It  helps  to  adorn  the  great  drama  and  contrivance 
of  God's  providence,  and  ministers  to  excellent  ends, 
though  we,  poor  creatures,  do  little  apprehend  how 
it  makes  for  them  ;  as  indeed  it  is  impossible  we 
should,  unless  we  had  the  whole  comprehension  of 
things  in  our  minds,  and  saw  the  entire  scheme  of 
God's  government,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
This  must  needs  be  so,  if  we  be  governed  by  infinite 
wisdom. 

Secondly,  It  follows  from  hence,  that  both  good 
and  evil  are  measured  to  mankind  according  to  their 
respective  capacities.  If  we  be  fit  for  good,  good 
will  come  ;  if  we  deserve  punishment,  we  must  ex- 
pect that  likewise  :  for  all  God's  ways  are  C(]ual, 
though  ours  be  unequal. 

And  therefore  it  is  the  most  unreasonable  thing 
in  the  world  to  impute  our  successes,  whether  they 
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be  good  or  bad,  so  wholly  to  the  immediate  hands 
that  managed  our  affairs,  as  not,  in  the  first  place, 
to  take  notice  of  the  hand  of  God  in  them. 

There  is  a  Divine  power  that  governs  all  these 
matters.  And  though  it  be  true,  that  no  misfortune, 
no  ill  success  ever  happens,  but  there  is  a  human 
reason  to  be  given  for  it ;  and  it  may  be  found  out 
upon  what  occasion,  or  by  what  neglect,  or  through 
what  ill  management  that  misfortune  happened ; 
yet  it  is  as  true,  that  if  those  that  managed  for  us 
had  the  wisdom,  and  the  conduct,  and  the  strength 
of  the  very  angels  of  God,  yet  their  endeavours 
would  not  be  effectual  for  the  making  us  happy, 
unless  we  ourselves  were  in  a  capacity  of  being  so, 
by  being  proper  objects  of  God's  mercy  and  favour. 
This  must  likewise  be  true,  if  perfect  justice  govern 
the  world. 

Thirdly,  It  follows  from  hence,  that  even  the 
severer  dispensations  of  God's  providence  towards 
us ;  the  things  we  complain  of,  and  are  uneasy 
under ;  our  very  calamities,  and  misfortunes,  and 
disappointments ;  even  these  are  the  effects  of  God's 
kindness,  though  at  the  same  time  they  may  be 
likewise  instances  of  his  justice  :  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  meant  really  for  our  good,  and  will  prove 
so,  if  we  make  that  use  of  them  we  should  do. 

The  very  nature  of  God  is  to  do  all  good,  at  all 
times,  to  all  his  creatures :  for  he  had  no  other  end 
in  making  them,  nor  has  he  any  other  end  in  look- 
ing after  them.  But  God  cannot  do  good  to  all  in 
the  same  way :  correction,  and  chastisement,  and 
punishment,  is  in  some  cases  more  expedient  for  the 
bringing  people  to  rights,  and  promoting  their  true 
interests,  than  the  giving  them  all  that  tlieir  own 
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hearts  can  wish.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  God 
must  deal  with  his  creatures  as  every  wise  parent 
deals  with  his  children.  And  though  these  chas- 
tisements, as  the  apostle  tells  us,  cu^e  not  joyons, 
•hut  grievous,  yet  are  they  designed  for  the  bringing 
forth  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness  in  all 
them  that  are  exercised  thereby. 

The  truth  is,  we  do  not  know  what  is  good  for 
ourselves.  We  often  wish  for  things  that  perhaps, 
if  our  wishes  were  granted,  would  undo  us  :  but  our 
happiness  is,  that  God  knows  all,  and  so  tempers  all, 
that  all  events,  even  those  that  we  are  apt  to  look 
upon  as  the  greatest  judgments,  shall  at  last  appear 
more  visibly  to  have  been  the  wisest  methods  that 
could  possibly  have  been  contrived  for  the  doing  the 
greatest  good  to  us.  And  if  they  do  not  succeed 
accordingly,  it  will  be  our  own  fault. 

This  must  likewise  needs  be  true,  if  perfect 
goodness  govern  all;  for  even  justice  itself  is  but  a 
different  way  of  expressing  goodness.  And  all  that 
which  we  call  judgment  and  vengeance  is  unac- 
countable, unless  it  serve  for  the  doing  good  to  the 
world. 

Fourthly  and  lastly ;  From  hence  it  follows,  that 
all  events  whatsoever,  that  ever  did,  or  do,  or  shall 
happen  in  the  world,  either  with  respect  to  nations 
and  kingdoms,  or  with  respect  to  particular  persons, 
are  really  the  best  that  could  or  can  haj)pen.  And 
if  things  were  ordered  otherwise,  it  would  not  be 
so  well. 

A  strange  paradox  you  will  say  this  is ;  that  not 
only  the  mischiefs  and  calamities  tliat  fall  upon 
mankind,  but  even  their  faults  and  mismanage- 
ments, nay,  their  very  sins  and  wickednesses,  should 
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be  for  the  best.  But  really  so  it  is,  and  so  it  must 
be,  if  both  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  and  power 
govern  the  world. 

Not  but  that  a  particular  man's  sins  may  be  the 
occasion  of  his  ruin,  nay,  and  certainly  will  be  so, 
if  he  persist  in  them. 

And  likewise  the  faults  of  a  people  may  and  will 
have  such  an  ill  influence  upon  the  community,  as, 
if  they  be  not  amended,  the  desolation  of  the  nation 
may  at  last  ensue  thereupon. 

But  still,  though  every  thing  that  happens  do 
not  prove  for  the  good  of  that  particular  person,  or 
that  particular  people,  that  is  immediately  concerned 
in  the  event,  yet  it  will  certainly  prove  for  the 
general  universal  good. 

So  that,  take  all  the  whole  series  of  events  to- 
gether, that  have  or  shall  come  to  pass  all  the 
world  over,  we  may  undoubtedly  affirm,  that  all 
things  have  been  as  well  managed  as  it  is  possible 
they  could  be,  and  will  be  so  to  the  end  of  the 
world:  and  this  we  ourselves  shall  be  satisfied  of, 
when  we  come  to  be  in  a  condition  of  making  a  just 
estimate  of  things. 

For  indeed  to  suppose  otherwise,  is  to  say  either 
that  infinite  wisdom  doth  not  act  so  wisely  as  it 
might  do ;  or,  that  perfect  goodness  might  do  more 
good  than  it  does  do ;  or,  lastly,  that  omnipotent 
power  cannot  do  every  thing  that  is  possible.  All 
which  suppositions  are  plainly  absurd  and  contra- 
dictious. 

And  now,  if  all  these  things  be  true,  (as  they 
certainly  are,)  how  natural  is  the  conclusion  of  my 
text !  Since  God  is  the  King  of  all  the  world,  and 
such  a  King,  likewise,  that  the  measures  of  his  go- 
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vernment  are  exact  goodness  and  wisdom  and  right- 
eousness ;  what  have  all  mankind  to  do,  especially 
good  men,  but  to  rejoice  and  he  glad  f 

This  is  the  Psalmist's  inference  from  this  doc- 
trine ;  and  this  is  the  present  business  of  the  day ; 
and  therefore  let  us  all  practise  accordingly.  That 
is  the  only  application  I  desire  to  make  of  what 
hath  been  said. 

And  two  ways  w^e  ought  to  express  our  rejoicing : 

First,  in  a  hearty  sense  of  all  God's  past  and  pre- 
sent mercies  to  us,  and  an  actual  giving  him  our 
thanks  for  the  same. 

Secondly,  in  a  cheerful  dependance  upon  him  for 
his  future  blessings.  Give  me  leave  to  speak  a  little 
to  these  two  points,  and  I  have  done. 

First,  let  us  be  heartily  sensible  of  all  God's  kind- 
ness to  us,  both  past  and  present,  and  unfeignedly 
thank  him  for  the  same. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  not  only  David,  but 
the  prophets  likewise,  when  they  are  treating  of 
God's  kingdom,  call  upon  the  isles,  in  a  particular 
manner,  to  take  notice  of  it ;  (see  Isa.  xxiv.  15.  xlii. 
4,  10,  &c.)  as  here  in  my  text,  let  the  multitudes  of 
the  isles  he  glad  thereof;  as  if  the  isles,  in  a  more 
particular  manner,  were  to  have  a  share  in  the 
blessings  of  his  government.  And  no  doubt  it  was 
so  intended,  and  accordingly  it  hath  so  come  to  pass. 
For  it  is  the  isles  of  the  gentiles,  by  which  name 
the  scripture  expresseth  those  countries  that  were 
at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  continent  of  Juda»a; 
1  say,  it  is  these  isles,  which  now,  at  this  day, 
(God's  ancient  people  the  Jews  being  for  their  infi- 
delity long  ago  rejected,)  are  the  princij)al  scat  of 
his  church  and  kingdom,  and  to  which  he  vouch- 
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safeth  the  light  of  his  gospel,  and  the  means  of  sal- 
vation ;  so  true  is  God  to  all  his  promises. 

But  now,  of  all  the  isles  of  the  gentiles^  if  any 
one  above  the  rest  hath  felt  the  benign  and  gracious 
influences  of  the  Lord's  being  our  King,  certainly 
ours  is  that  island. 

How  wonderfully  bountiful  hath  God  been  to  us 
in  a  continued  succession  of  public  blessings,  even 
from  the  first  beginning  of  time  that  we  have  had 
any  memorials  of  events  among  us  ! 

We  had  the  happiness  to  be  early  made  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Roman  empire,  and  by  that  means  were 
trained  up  to  civility,  and  arts,  and  good  manners. 

That  made  way  for  the  greatest  blessing  that 
Heaven  could  bestow  upon  us,  even  the  receiving 
Christianity :  and  that  blessing  we  had  with  the 
most  early,  being  the  first  among  the  nations  that 
embraced  it. 

When,  through  the  just  judgment  of  God,  bar- 
barism and  ignorance  overspread  the  face  of  Europe, 
and  by  the  occasion  thereof  superstition  and  idolatry 
made  its  way,  and  all  the  western  kingdoms  gav 
up  their  power  to  a  foreign  usurper  ;  even  then  this 
island  made  the  longest  stand ;  nay,  and  was  never 
so  perfectly  subdued,  but  that  popery  was  here  a 
different  thing  from  what  it  was  in  the  southern 
climates. 

When  the  happy  time  came,  that  God  though 
fit  to  set  on  foot  the  reformation,  (having  first  mad 
way  for  it,  by  the  restoring  of  learning,)  such  wa 
his  particular  care  of  us,  that  this  was  one  of  th 
first  kingdoms  that  was  brought  over  to  it. 

And  we  have  this  advantage  above  all  other  re-* 
Ibrmed  churclics,  that  as  our  reformation  was  regu- 
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larly  made,  and  by  just  authority,  so  it  was  made 
most  agreeably  to  the  pattern  of  the  primitive 
churches  of  Christ. 

And,  God  be  thanked,  according  to  the  goodness 
of  it,  such  hath  been  its  success  ever  since ;  for  we 
have  all  along,  from  that  time  to  this,  (except  the 
interruption  of  a  few  years  in  the  late  times,)  served 
God  in  peace  and  happiness,  under  the  same  esta- 
blishment ;  and  we  trust  we  shall  do  so  to  the  end  of 
the  world. 

Many,  indeed,  have  been  the  oppositions  and  dis- 
turbances that  have  been  given  us  by  our  adver- 
saries, both  at  home  and  abroad ;  but  as  manifold 
likewise  have  been  our  deliverances,  and  that  in  a 
most  wonderful  manner. 

I  need  not  mention  them,  for  they  are  known  to 
us  all. 

How  many  secret  conspiracies  against  our  pro- 
testant  kings  and  queens  hath  God  Almighty's 
mercy  detected  and  defeated  ! 

How  many  open  attempts  against  our  laws,  and 
against  our  religion,  hath  he,  by  strange  providences, 
brought  to  nought ! 

More  than  once  hath  he  by  wonderful  methods 
preserved  us,  when  we  gave  up  our  church  and  our 
liberties  in  a  manner  as  lost,  and  that  in  so  easy  and 
quiet  a  way,  that  there  was  no  concussion  of  the  na- 
tion followed  thereupon. 

Are  not  these  extraordinary  instances  of  God's 
kindness  to  a  people  ?  and  ought  not  we,  who  have 
received,  and  do  yet  enjoy  the  benefit  and  the  com- 
fort of  them,  to  remember  them  with  thankfulness 
all  the  days  of  our  life  ? 

But  some  of  us,  perhaps,  are  not  now  in  a  luu 
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mour  to  think  of  these  things ;  our  present  cir- 
cumstances fill  our  minds,  and  those  are  difficult 
enough.  Let  our  past  deliverances  have  been  what 
they  will,  yet  we  are  sure  we  are  now  in  a  hazardous 
condition,  notwithstanding  all  the  prayers  we  have 
put  up  for  better  successes. 

That  is  too  true ;  and  I  pray  God  make  us  all 
sensible  of  it ;  and  especially  make  us  sensible  of 
the  things  that  have  caused  it,  namely,  our  ingrati- 
tude for  God's  former  mercies ;  our  lewdness  and 
debauchery ;  the  spirit  of  atheism,  and  profaneness, 
and  irreligion,  that  still  reigns  among  us  as  much  as 
ever ;  and,  above  all,  our  unaccountable  dividing  our- 
selves into  parties,  and  pursuing  particular  piques 
and  quarrels,  not  only  to  the  neglect,  but  to  the 
plain  ruin  of  our  common  interests. 

These  are  the  things  that  have  hindered  our  suc- 
cesses, and  provoked  God's  displeasure  against  us ; 
and  till  these  things  be  amended,  I  am  afraid  we 
shall  never  be  a  happy  nation. 

But  yet,  notwithstanding  our  high  provocations, 
so  gently  hath  God  corrected  us^  and  even  in  his 
judgments  so  much  hath  he  remembered  mercy,  that 
we  have  all  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  benignity  and 
kindness  of  his  dispensations  towards  us  ;  nay,  and 
to  render  him  our  most  hearty  and  solemn  thanks 
for  the  mercies  that  he  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  even 
with  respect  to  the  matters  we  complain  of. 

For  God  hath  really  so  far  heard  our  prayers  this 
year,  that  he  hath  given  us  the  most  important  suc- 
cesses, though  not  the  successes  we  desired. 

He  hath  kept  the  war  at  a  distance  from  us ;  and 
we  have,  under  the  happy  government  of  her  ma- 
jesty, lived  free  from  all  disturbance  at  home  ;  every 
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man  sitting  under  his  own  vine,  and  his  own  Jig 
tree,  (as  the  prophet  speaks,)  enjoying  his  rehgion 
and  rights  in  perfect  peace ;  and  with  a  bountiful 
provision  likewise,  from  God's  hand,  of  all  the  things 
that  were  either  needful  or  convenient. 

And  as  for  our  successes  abroad,  though  it  is  not 
proper  for  me  to  talk  of  those  matters,  yet  I  believe 
thus  much  I  may  decently  and  truly  say,  that 
though  the  king  had  not  the  victory,  being  over- 
powered by  numbers,  yet  he  gained  more  honour, 
and  sustained  less  loss,  than  those  that  boasted  of  the 
victory. 

And,  which  is  yet  more,  God  hath  not  only  pre- 
served his  person,  amidst  the  infinite  hazards  he  was 
continually  exposed  to,  and  returned  him  safe  to  us, 
but  returned  him  likewise  with  such  reputation  for 
his  courage,  and  vigilance,  and  conduct  in  the  diffi- 
culties he  had  to  struggle  with,  as  hath  gained  him 
the  highest  esteem  among  his  enemies,  and  therefore 
ought  much  more  to  endear  him  to  his  own  sub- 
jects. 

And  now,  let  all  this  be  considered,  and  then  let 
any  man  say,  that  really  loves  the  interest  of  his 
country,  whether  we  have  not  reason  to  look  upon 
these  things  as  great  blessings  ;  and  as  such,  to  re- 
turn our  solemn  thanks  to  God  for  them. 

And  then,  in  the  second  place,  as  to  our  future 
successes,  let  us  all  cheerfully  depend  upon  God's 
providence,  and  trust  in  his  mercy  for  them. 

This  is  all  the  rejoicing  we  can  express  as  to  fu- 
ture things ;  and  this  is  that  which  the  apostle  calls 
rejoicing  in  hoi^e. 

And  surely  great  reason  have  we  thus  to  do,  when 
we  consider  who  it  is  that  orders  our  affairs ;  one, 
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whose  kindness  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  of,  hav- 
ing had  so  many  experiences  of  it,  even  beyond  our 
hopes  and  expectations :  and  one  likewise  upon 
whose  power  we  may  securely  depend,  since  his 
arm  is  not  shortened,  nor  ever  can  be,  how  much 
soever  our  arin  of  flesh  may. 

God  Almighty  is  our  King,  and  he  both  certainly 
knows,  and  will  certainly  do,  that  which  is  best  for 
us,  provided  we  take  care  to  do  that  which  becomes 
us. 

Away  therefore  with  all  fear,  and  distrust,  and 
despondency ;  it  is  an  argument  of  infidelity  and  ir- 
religion,  as  well  as  cowardice,  to  despair  of  the 
commonwealth. 

We  are  in  as  good  hands  as  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  be  ;  nay,  we  ourselves  cannot  wish  to  be  in  any 
other. 

Let  us  but  do  our  parts,  by  qualifying  ourselves 
for  God's  mercies ;  and  that  is  to  be  done  by  con- 
tributing our  best  endeavours,  every  man  in  his 
place  and  station,  to  the  service  of  the  public ;  and 
then  we  may  safely  cast  all  our  care  upon  him  who 
careth  for  us,  and  we  may  be  sure  we  shall  not  be 
disappointed. 

This  method,  as  it  is  much  more  easy,  so  we  shall 
find  it  much  more  conducing  towards  the  obtaining 
the  successes  we  desire^  than  complaining,  and  fret- 
fulness,  and  a  tormenting  anxiety  about  our  affairs. 

We  may  indeed,  by  our  peevish  and  querulous 
humour,  disquiet  ourselves,  and  put  others  into  a 
ferment,  nay,  and  at  last,  perhaps,  may  contribute  a 
great  deal  to  the  glory  of  hindering  and  defeating 
the  most  wise  counsels,  that  are  proposed  for  our 
safety ;  but  that  is  the  greatest  point  we  gain. 
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God  Almighty  will  not  alter  his  methods  for  any 
of  our  foolish  passions ;  but  there  is  a  way  to  pre- 
vail upon  God  himself,  to  do  for  us  all  that  our  own 
hearts  can  desire^  provided  that  which  we  desire  be 
good  for  us,  and  that  way  is,  to  own  him  and  his 
government ;  to  love  him,  and  to  serve  him  ;  to  be 
thankful  for  his  mercies  ;  to  be  easy  and  cheerful 
under  all  his  dispensations  to  us ;  and,  lastly,  to  re- 
fer ourselves  entirely  to  his  wise  counsels,  and  to 
trust  in  his  mercy  for  all  that  is  to  come. 

Great  indeed,  and  wonderful,  are  the  promises 
that  are  made  to  those  that  put  their  trust  in  God. 
Cursed,  saith  the  prophet,  (Jer.  xvii.  5.)  be  the  man 
that  trusteth  in  man,  and  maheth  flesh  his  arm  : 
but,  blessed  is  he  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  and 
whose  hope  the  Lord  is,  ver.  7.  Many  sorrows, 
saith  the  Psalmist,  sha/l  be  to  the  wicked:  but 
whoso  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  mercy  shall  embrace 
him  on  every  side.  Psalm  xxxii.  10.  And  again,  O 
taste  and  see  how  gracious  the  Lord  is :  blessed 
is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  him.  Psalm  xxxiv.  8. 

If  now  we  believe  these  things,  (and  if  we  be 
Christians  we  do  and  must  believe  them,)  consider, 
I  beseech  you,  the  use  we  are  to  make  of  them. 

What  have  we  all  to  do  ?  Let  our  late  disappoint- 
ments have  put  us  into  never  so  bad  a  humour ;  let 
our  present  circumstances  be  entangled  with  never 
so  many  difficulties ;  yet  what  have  we  all  to  do  but 
to  rejoice  in  God,  and  to  trust  in  his  mercy  ? 

All  is  well,  and  all  will  be  well  for  ever,  to  them 
that  love  God,  and  put  their  trust  in  him. 

Sing  we  therefore  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song: 
let  the  congregation  of  saints  praise  him.  Let 
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Israel  rejoice  in  him  that  made  him :  and  let  the 
children  of  Sion  he  joyful  in  their  King,  God  is 
the  King  of  all  the  earth,  let  us  sing  praises  with 
understanding.  The  Lord  hath  pleasure  in  his 
people:  he  will  for  ever  help  the  meek-hearted: 
for  his  delight  is  iii  them  that  fear  him,  and  that 
put  their  trust  in  his  mercy.  He  is  our  help  and 
strength,  a  very  present  help  in  trouble :  therefore 
will  we  not  fear,  though  the  earth  he  moved,  and 
though  the  hills  he  carried  into  the  midst  of  the 
sea :  though  the  waters  thereof  rage  and  swell, 
and  the  mountains  shake  at  the  tempest  of  the 
same.  Even  in  that  case,  the  rivers  of  the  flood 
thereof  shall  make  glad  the  city  of  God.  All  the 
blusterings  and  storms  that  threaten  God's  people 
shall  turn  to  their  advantage,  and  shall  really  at 
length  prove  matter  of  rejoicing  to  them,  how  ter- 
rible and  dreadful  soever  they  appeared  at  first :  for, 
as  it  there  follows,  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her, 
therefore  shall  she  not  he  removed :  God  will  help 
her,  and  that  right  early.  God  will  be  with  his 
church,  and  will  deliver  his  people,  whenever  it  is 
proper  and  seasonable  so  to  do. 

Nay,  let  the  worst  come,  though  we  were  re- 
duced even  to  the  utmost  extremities ;  which  yet, 
God  be  thanked,  we  neither  are,  nor,  I  hope,  ever 
shall  be ;  yet  even  in  that  case,  the  consideration 
that  God  is  our  King  ought  not  only  to  support  us, 
but  to  fill  us  with  joy.  Even  in  that  case,  every 
good  man  should  bear  his  part  in  the  song  of  the 
prophet  Habakkuk,  (iii.  17.)  with  which  I  con- 
clude : 

Although  the  fig  tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither 
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shall fruit  he  in  the  vine :  although  the  labour  of 
the  olive  shall  fail,  and  the  fields  shall  yield  no 
meat :  although  the  fiock  he  cut  off from  the  fold^ 
and  there  he  no  herd  in  the  stalls  :  yet  will  I  re- 
joice in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  sal- 
vation. 
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PREACHED  BEFORE 

THE  KING  AND  QUEEN  AT  WHITEHALL. 


Piiov,  iv.  23. 

Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence ;  for  out  of  it  are  the  is- 
sues of  life. 

The  argument  with  which  this  audience  was  en- 
tertained the  last  Lord's  day,  being  the  government 
of  the  tongue ;  I  cannot  think  it  improper  or  unsea- 
sonable for  me,  who  have  the  honour  to  come  next, 
to  treat  about  the  government  of  the  thoughts  ;  there 
being  a  near  relation  between  these  two,  and  a  ne- 
cessary dependance  of  the  one  upon  the  other. 

Our  words,  indeed,  are  more  easily  governed  than 
our  thoughts,  because  they  are  more  in  our  power. 
But  it  will  be  impossible  either  to  govern  our  words 
or  our  actions  as  we  should,  unless  we  first  bring 
our  thoughts  in  some  measure  under  government. 

I  must  confess,  this  argument  of  the  government 
of  the  thoughts,  though  it  be  a  very  useful,  yet  it 
seems  also  a  very  nice  and  difficult  one,  through  the 
great  variety  of  cases  arising  from  men's  different 
tempers,  which  will  not  come  under  the  same  rules, 
and  yet  ought  to  be  provided  for.  But,  however, 
this  shall  not  discourage  me  from  undertaking  this 
argument ;  it  shall  only  make  me  more  careful  as  to 
what  I  say  about  it ;  that  is,  to  have  respect,  as  much 
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as  I  can,  to  all  sorts  of  tempers,  and  to  deliver  what 
I  have  to  say  with  so  much  plainness,  that  every  body 
may  go  along  with  me. 

The  words  upon  which  I  ground  my  discourse 
are  those  of  Solomon,  which  1  have  read  unto  you, 
and  which  contain  one  of  those  precepts  that  he  lays 
down  for  the  religious  conduct  of  our  lives :  Keep, 
saith  he,  thy  heart  with  all  diligence ;  for  out  of  it 
are  the  issues  of  life. 

Not  to  trouble  you  with  what  others  have  said 
upon  this  text,  1  take  the  true  meaning  of  it  to  be 
this  : 

By  the  heart  here,  which  we  are  exhorted  to 
keep,  we  are  to  understand  the  inward  thoughts,  and 
motions,  and  affections  of  our  souls  or  spirits ;  all 
which,  in  the  inspired  writings,  are  constantly  said 
to  be  seated  in  the  heart.  This  undoubtedly  is  the 
scripture  notion  of  the  heart. 

And,  when  we  are  here  bid  to  heep  our  hearts 
with  all  diligence^  I  think  there  is  no  question  to  be 
made,  the  meaning  is,  that  we  should  diligently  at- 
tend to  the  thoughts,  and  motions,  and  affections  of 
our  minds ;  that  we  should  watch  tliem  narrowly, 
lest  at  any  time  we  should  give  our  consent  to  some- 
thing we  ought  not.  This  is  the  meaning  of  keep- 
ing our  hearts  with  all  diligence. 

And  then  a  reason  is  added  wliy  it  concerns  us 
thus  to  keep  them ;  and  that  is  this,  because  out  of 
the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  that  phrase  ?  Plainly  this  :  the  issues,  the  fruits, 
the  effects  that  are  shewn  in  our  lives  and  conversa- 
tion, do  certainly  proceed  from  the  heart,  and  there- 
fore, accordingly  as  that  is  well  or  ill  guarded  or 
kept,  so  will  our  lives  and  conversations  be.  The 
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goodness  or  badness  of  our  lives  doth  altogether  de- 
pend upon  the  attending  or  not  attending  to  the 
thoughts,  and  motions,  and  inclinations  of  our  minds. 
As  our  caution  and  watchfulness  in  this  point  is 
greater  or  less,  so  will  our  course  of  life  be  better  or 
worse.  And  therefore  it  concerns  us  all,  that  mean 
to  live  well,  to  be  infinitely  careful  in  this  matter. 

This  is  a  plain  account  of  the  advice  that  is  here 
given  us.  So  that  you  see,  if  I  mean  to  discourse 
pertinently  to  my  text,  my  argument  must  be  (what 
I  said)  the  care,  and  management,  and  government 
of  our  thoughts,  as  they  fall  under  a  religious  consi- 
deration. 

In  treating  of  this  argument  there  seems  to  me  two 
things  needful  to  be  done : 

First,  to  give  an  account  what  power  a  man  hath 
over  his  own  thoughts. 

Secondly,  to  shew  wherein  the  art  of  governing  of 
them  doth  consist. 

It  is,  indeed,  this  second  thing  which  my  text  na- 
turally leads  me  to  speak  to :  but  I  cannot  speak  to 
that  to  any  purpose,  till  I  have  made  way  for  it  by 
clearing  the  first.  It  is  in  vain  to  give  rules  about 
the  government  of  our  thoughts,  till  we  know  how 
far  we  have  the  power  over  them  ;  how  far  they  fall, 
or  do  not  fall,  under  our  conduct  and  management. 

And  I  must  needs  say,  that  most  of  those  I  have 
met  with  that  have  discoursed  about  the  government 
of  thoughts,  by  not  inquiring  into,  and  settling  this 
point,  have  been  so  far  from  benefiting  all  their 
hearers  that  desired  to  receive  benefit  by  their  good 
advices,  that  to  several  of  them  they  have  done  harm  ; 
because  as  to  them  their  advices  have  been  perfectly 
unpracticable.    Now  those  that  by  their  own  expe- 
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rience  found  them  to  be  so,  instead  of  considering 
that  that  teacher  might  be  in  a  mistake,  or  that  he 
did  not  sufficiently  weigh  and  examine  the  case  of  all 
persons  he  gave  his  advice  to,  have  peremptorily  con- 
cluded, that  they  themselves  were  in  the  fault,  and 
therefore  they  were  in  an  evil  condition ;  because 
they  found  themselves  not  able  to  live  up  to  what 
was  advised  them. 

The  first  question  then  is,  how  a  man  hath  power 
over  his  own  thoughts  ?  There  is  not,  indeed,  any 
single  answer  to  be  given  to  this  question  that  will 
fit  all  men  ;  for  that  is  impossible.  It  would  be  as 
unreasonable  to  demand  it,  as  it  would  be  to  require 
of  a  workman  to  make  a  garment  that  should  fit  all 
sorts  and  sizes  of  men. 

Some  men,  by  the  very  principles  of  their  make 
and  constitution,  are  much  better  able  to  govern  their 
thoughts  than  others.  Some  that  are  naturally 
weaker,  have,  by  long  use  and  many  trials,  obtained 
a  greater  power  over  their  thoughts  than  others. 
Again,  the  same  persons  that  at  some  times  have  a 
greater  power  over  the  motions  of  their  minds,  may 
at  other  times  have  a  less  command  over  them  ;  and 
this  according  as  their  health,  or  their  business,  or  a 
hundred  contingencies  of  outward  things  do  affect 
them.  So  that  all  that  can  be  done  as  to  this  mat- 
ter, is  to  lay  down  some  general  propositions  which 
every  body  is  to  apply  to  himself,  as  there  is  occasion. 
And  five  of  this  kind  I  have  to  offer,  and  which,  I 
think,  will  take  in  all,  or  the  greatest  part,  of  what 
belongs  to  this  argument. 

The  first  proposition  I  lay  down  is  this,  That  the  first 
motions  of  our  minds  are  very  little,  if  at  nil,  in  our 
power. 
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By  the  first  motions  of  our  minds,  I  mean  those 
sudden  thoughts,  or  apprehensions,  or  passions,  or 
desires,  which  are  excited  in  our  minds,  by  any  ob- 
ject that  is  at  that  time  presented  to  our  imagina- 
tion :  as  to  these,  I  say,  we  are  not  so  much  masters 
of  ourselves  as  to  be  able  to  stop  them  ;  nay,  though 
perhaps  they  be  very  irregular.  And  the  reason  is, 
because  they  are  produced  so  quick,  that  there  is  not 
time  enough  given  for  reason  to  interpose. 

There  is  no  necessity,  indeed,  that  a  man  should 
give  consent  to  these  motions ;  but  as  for  their  com- 
ing into  his  mind,  he  can  no  more  help  it  than  he 
can  help  his  present  temper,  or  the  present  circum- 
stances he  is  engaged  in. 

Thus  for  instance  ;  do  you  think  it  possible  for  a 
man  that  is  of  a  fiery  passionate  temper,  to  avoid  the 
feeling  a  sudden  resentment  of  anger  arising  in  his 
mind  if  he  meets  with  any  unexpected  affront,  or 
other  great  provocation  ?  or  for  a  man  that  desires 
to  be  well  thought  of,  not  to  entertain  some  vanity 
of  imagination  when  he  hears  himself  commended  or 
flattered  ?  or  for  a  man  that  is  addicted  to  pleasures, 
not  to  feel  some  irregular  inclinations  in  himself  to- 
wards the  gratifying  his  appetites  in  those  things, 
when  he  hath  all  the  temptations  before  him  ?  And 
thus  in  all  other  cases. 

I  grant,  indeed,  that  a  man  by  long  consideration, 
and  a  serious  exercising  himself  in  the  ways  of  virtue 
and  piety,  may  bring  himself  to  that  temper,  that  he 
shall  not  have  so  many  irregular,  undecent  motions 
in  his  own  mind,  upon  any  occasion  whatsoever,  as 
he  was  wont  to  have ;  and  that  those  that  were  for- 
merly temptations  to  him  will  at  last  be  none :  but 
still,  I  say,  the  first  motions  and  workings  of  his 
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mind,  however  they  be  occasioned,  are  in  a  great 
measure  out  of  his  power ;  he  cannot  stop  them  ;  and 
therefore  the  art  of  governing  his  thoughts  doth  not 
lie  there. 

The  second  proposition  I  lay  down  is  this  :  when  a 
man's  mind  is  vigorously  affected  and  possessed,  either 
with  the  outward  objects  of  sense,  or  with  the  in- 
ward passions  of  any  kind,  in  that  case  he  hath  little 
or  no  command  of  his  thoughts ;  his  mind  at  that 
time  will  be  in  a  manner  wholly  taken  up  with  that 
it  is  then  full  of :  nor  will  be  able,  till  those  impres- 
sions be  worn  off,  to  think  freely  of  what  he  pleas- 
eth. 

Thus,  for  instance,  when  a  man  is  under  a  sharp 
tormenting  pain ;  as  he  cannot  avoid  the  feeling  of 
that  pain,  so  neither  can  he  avoid  the  thinking  of  it. 
When  one  is  full  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  dear  rela- 
-tion,  or  transported  with  passion  for  some  unworthy 
usage  he  hath  met  with,  it  is  in  vain  to  say.  Pray 
think  not  of  these  matters ;  for  these  things  must 
and  will,  in  a  great  measure,  employ  his  thoughts 
till  his  passions  do  cool,  and  the  impressions  that 
caused  them  be  vanished. 

Thus,  for  a  man  to  come  from  some  business  in 
which  he  is  more  than  ordinarily  concerned ;  or  from 
the  hearing  some  very  good  or  very  bad  news  ;  I  say, 
to  come  fresh  from  this  to  the  saying  his  prayers ;  I 
do  not,  I  cannot  wonder,  that  in  this  case  his  mind 
will  be  much  upon  liis  business  or  his  news,  notwith- 
standing all  his  endeavours  to  the  contrary. 

For  the  nature  of  man  is  such,  that  he  cannot  so 
on  a  sudden  turn  his  mind  from  one  business  to  an- 
other; but  that  if  he  did  closely  and  vigorously  apply 
himself  to  the  first  business,  his  thoughts  will  lor 
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some  time  run  upon  it,  even  after  he  hath  applied 
his  mind  to  the  other. 

I  do  not  deny  hut  that  a  man  may  often  so  order 
his  affairs,  as  to  be  able  to  keep  his  mind  clear  and 
free  from  such  prepossessions  as  I  am  now  speaking 
of,  so  as  that  when  he  comes  to  apply  himself  to  any 
business  he  hath  a  mind  to,  he  may  intend  it  with 
his  whole  might.  But  this  I  say,  if  our  minds  be 
once  engaged  with  warm  thoughts  about  any  thing, 
it  is  very  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  get  them  disen- 
gaged on  a  sudden.  So  that  the  art  of  governing 
our  thoughts  doth  not  much  lie  in  that  neither. 

Thirdly,  there  are  some  cases  likewise  where  a 
man's  thoughts  are  in  a  manner  forced  upon  him, 
from  the  present  temper  and  indisposition  of  his  body. 
So  that  though  he  be  in  no  passion,  though  there  be 
no  unusual  objects  of  sense  that  excite  those  thoughts 
in  him ;  nay,  though  he  never  so  much  resolve  not 
to  think  upon  those  things  ;  yet  so  long  as  that  habit 
of  body  lasts,  he  cannot  avoid  those  kind  of  thoughts; 
so  that  in  this  case  also  there  is  little  room  left  for 
the  government  of  thoughts. 

That  which  I  now  say,  happens  frequently,  not 
only  in  all  sorts  of  distempers  where  the  brain  is  vi- 
sibly disturbed,  as  in  fevers,  and  the  like  ;  which  often 
cause  a  thousand  delirious  fancies,  and  sometimes 
downright  madness  and  distraction :  but  also  in 
other  cases  where  there  seems  to  be  no  fever,  or  other 
visible  distemper;  nor  doth  the  brain,  as  to  other 
matters,  seem  to  be  at  all  disordered ;  but  the  per- 
sons, in  all  appearance,  are  sound  both  in  body  and 
mind. 

And  this  is  the  case  of  some  deeply  hypochondriac 
persons ;  many  of  which  will  l)e  haunted  with  a  set 
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of  thoughts  and  fancies  that  they  can  by  no  means 
get  rid  of,  though  they  desire  it  never  so  earnestly. 

Sometimes  they  cannot  get  it  out  of  their  heads 
but  that  they  are  atheists  and  infidels,  they  neither 
believe  in  God  nor  in  Jesus  Christ,  nor  have  any  sense 
at  all  of  religion. 

Sometimes  they  are  tormented  with  blasphemous 
thoughts,  and  they  cannot  set  themselves  to  the  per- 
formance of  any  office  of  devotion,  but  a  thousand 
impious  fancies  will  come  in  and  spoil  all. 

Sometimes  they  fancy  they  are  guilty  of  several 
grievous  crimes,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  it  was 
hardly  possible  they  should  be  guilty  of;  nay,  you 
cannot  convince  them  but  that  they  do  every  day 
commit  some  of  these  crimes,  because  they  imagine 
they  give  consent  to  them. 

And  whilst  these  sorts  of  thoughts  fill  their  ima- 
ginations, there  is  not  a  passage  in  the  Bible  that 
they  read,  nor  a  sermon  that  they  hear,  but  they  find 
something  in  it  which  they  do  so  perversely  apply  to 
their  own  case,  as  thereby  to  increase  their  trouble, 
but  not  to  get  any  relief. 

I  have  known  several  well-disposed  persons,  and 
some  of  them  sincerely  pious,  that  have  been  in  this 
condition. 

What  now  is  to  be  said  to  this  ?  Why,  it  is  very 
certain  that  all  these  thoughts  and  fancies  are  thrust 
upon  them,  and  are  not  the  free,  natural,  voluntary 
operations  of  their  own  minds ;  but  the  effects  of 
vapours  or  hypochondriac  melancholy.  Nor  can  the 
persons  themselves  any  more  help  their  thus  think- 
ing or  fancying,  than  they  can  help  the  disturbances 
of  their  dreams,  when  they  have  a  mind  to  sleep 
(juietly.   Indeed,  we  may  ])roperly  enough  call  these 
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fancies  of  theirs,  their  waking  dreams ;  as  their 
dreams  are  their  sleeping  fancies. 

Well,  but  now  of  all  persons  whatsoever,  these 
people  are  most  desirous  to  have  rules  given  them 
for  the  government  of  their  thoughts.  And  I  can- 
not blame  them,  because  their  thoughts  are  certain- 
ly very  troublesome :  but  truly,  if  we  should  speak 
pertinently  to  their  case,  instead  of  giving  them  ad- 
vices for  the  regulating  their  thoughts,  they  should 
rather  be  advised  to  look  after  their  bodies,  and  by 
the  help  of  good  prescriptions  to  get  rid  of  those 
fumes  and  vapours  which  occasion  these  fancies. 
When  the  cause  is  removed,  the  effect  will  soon 
cease.  I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt,  whatever  these 
people  may  think  of  their  own  case,  but  that  this  is 
as  properly  a  bodily  disease  as  a  fever,  or  fits  of  the 
falling  sickness. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  they  are  in  this  condi- 
tion, whatever  rules  are  proper  to  be  given  to  other 
persons  for  the  government  of  the  thoughts,  of  all 
people  living  those  rules  do  the  least  concern  them. 
For  those  thoughts  which  they  complain  of,  do  not 
at  all  fall  under  regulation  or  government,  because 
they  are  suggested  to  their  minds  whether  they  will 
or  no.  And  for  my  part,  I  think  it  a  great  deal 
more  advisable  (if  it  could  be)  to  neglect  and  despise 
them,  than  to  be  perpetually  struggling  and  disput- 
ing with  them,  and  vexing  themselves  about  them. 

But  you  will  say,  if  men  be  such  slaves  to  their 
thoughts,  and  are  thus  necessarily  passive  under 
them,  where  is  the  freedom  of  thought  ?  To  this  I 
answer. 

In  the  fourth  place,  out  of  these  three  cases  I  be- 
fore mentioned,  we  have  liberty  of  thinking,  and 
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may  choose  our  own  thoughts.  And  that  liberty  and 
freedom  we  have  in  thinking,  doth,  to  my  apprehen- 
sion, mainly  consist  in  this,  viz.  that  all  of  us  (who 
are  not  in  the  circumstances  I  have  been  hitherto 
speaking  of)  can,  if  we  please,  apply  our  minds  more 
vigorously  to  one  sort  of  thing  than  to  another ;  and 
accordingly  as  we  do  thus  apply  our  minds,  so  will 
the  most  of  our  thoughts  be. 

It  is  in  our  power,  among  the  multitude  of  objects 
which  present  themselves  to  our  mind,  (as  for  in- 
stance God,  virtue,  holiness,  heaven,  wealth,  power, 
greatness,  preferments,  fine  clothes,  splendid  equi- 
page, sensual  pleasures,  recreations,  divertisements, 
knowledge,  learning,  arts,  and  the  like ;)  I  say,  that 
among  all  this  multitude  of  objects  that  present  them- 
selves to  our  minds,  it  is  in  our  power  to  determine 
ourselves  which  of  them  we  will  dwell  upon,  and 
make  a  business  of.  And  accordingly,  when  at  any 
time  we  have  pitched  upon  any  of  them  as  a  busi- 
ness, it  is  in  our  power  to  mind  that  business  either 
more  or  less  diligently.  And  if  it  be  such  an  one  as 
that  we  mean  in  good  earnest  to  concern  ourselves 
about  it,  it  will  then  so  fill  our  minds,  as  that  by  at- 
tending to  that  we  shall  either  prevent,  in  a  great 
measure,  other  thoughts  from  coming  into  our  heads; 
or  if  they  do  come  in,  they  will  not  long  stay  there, 
but  will  very  speedily  give  place  to  that  which  is  our 
main  business  at  that  time. 

And  the  reason  of  this  is  plain  ;  because  our  na- 
tures are  of  that  make,  that  two  things  at  once  can- 
not well  possess  our  minds ;  and  tliereforc  if  we  be 
intent  about  one  thing,  we  cannot  have  much  room 
or  leisure  for  thoughts  of  another  nature. 

But  then,  fifthly  and  lastly,  though  tliis  tliat  I 
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have  said  be  the  true  nature  of  that  power  we  have 
over  our  thoughts,  as  to  the  directing  them  to  a  par- 
ticular object;  yet  there  is  another  power  we  have 
over  them  that  ought  here  more  especially  to  be  con- 
sidered, because  in  it  are  laid  the  very  foundations 
of  virtue  and  vice,  and  upon  account  of  it  all  our 
thoughts  become  either  morally  good  or  evil. 

That  which  I  mean  is  this ;  though  we  cannot  in 
many  cases  think  always  of  what  we  would ;  nay, 
though  we  cannot  hinder  abundance  of  thoughts 
from  coming  into  our  minds  against  our  will,  yet  it 
is  always  in  our  power  to  assent  to  our  thoughts,  or 
to  deny  our  consent  to  them.  And  here  it  is  that 
the  morality  of  our  thoughts  begins ;  according  as 
we  assent  or  dissent  to  the  motions  that  are  m.ade 
in  our  minds,  so  will  our  thoughts  have  the  notions 
of  virtuous  or  sinful  thoughts. 

When  any  temptations  are  presented  to  us  from 
without,  we  cannot  perhaps  (as  I  said  before)  avoid 
the  feeling  an  irregular  passion,  or  motion,  or  incli- 
nation stirring  within  us,  upon  occasion  thereof;  but 
yet  at  that  very  time  it  is  in  our  power  whether  we 
will  comply  with  those  passions  and  inclinations  or 
not ;  whether  we  will  consent  to  them  or  not ;  whe- 
ther we  will  pursue  them  further  or  not.  Now  if 
we  do  not  consent  to  them,  but  endeavour  to  stop, 
and  stifle,  and  resist  them,  as  soon  as  we  are  aware 
of  them,  there  is  yet  no  harm  done.  Our  thoughts, 
how  undecent  or  irregular  soever  they  were,  are  ra- 
ther to  be  accounted  the  infirmities  of  our  corrupt 
nature  than  our  sins,  properly  so  called. 

And  thus  it  is  likewise  as  to  our  wandering 
thoughts  in  our  prayers.  If  we  strive  against  them, 
and  endeavour  to  keep  our  minds  in  a  devout  com- 
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posed  temper,  and  attend  as  well  as  we  can  to  the 
duty  we  are  about ;  I  say,  if  we  do  this,  I  hope  those 
distractions  and  wanderings  will  never  rise  up  in 
judgment  against  us. 

And  as  for  the  frightful  blasphemous  fancies, 
which,  as  I  told  you,  some,  even  pious  persons,  are 
tormented  with  ;  as  to  them,  I  say,  they,  of  all  other 
irregular  thoughts,  have  the  least  danger  of  sin  in 
them,  though  they  be  not  so  solemnly  and  formally 
disputed  with  and  contested  against :  because,  in- 
deed, they  are  so  terrible  in  their  own  nature,  that 
no  man  in  his  wits,  and  that  hath  any  sense  of  God 
or  goodness,  can  be  supposed  to  consent  to  them. 
They  are,  indeed,  great  infelicities,  but  by  no  means 
any  sin,  any  further  than  we  approve  of  them ;  and 
to  approve  of  them,  for  any  tolerable  good  man,  is 
impossible. 

But  then,  on  the  other  side,  if  we  consent  to  any 
wicked  motion  or  inclination  that  we  feel  in  our- 
selves, let  it  come  in  how  it  will,  never  so  suddenly, 
never  so  unexpectedly  ;  if  we  close  with  any  thought 
that  prompts  us  to  evil,  so  as  to  be  pleased  with  it, 
to  delight  in  it,  to  think  of  pursuing  it  till  it  be 
brought  into  action  :  in  that  case  we  are  no  longer 
to  plead  our  original  corruption  ;  for  in  that  very 
instant  we  become  actual  sinners,  actual  transgres- 
sors of  the  law  of  God,  the  obligation  of  which  reaches 
to  our  very  hearts  and  thoughts  as  well  as  our  ac- 
tions :  though  yet  we  are  not  so  great  transgressors, 
so  long  as  our  sin  is  only  in  thought,  or  desire,  or 
purpose,  as  if  it  had  proceeded  to  outward  action. 

All  this  is  taught  us  for  true  divinity  by  no  less 
an  author  than  St.  James,  in  the  first  chaj)tcr  of  his 
Epistle,  ver.  13,  14,  15.  Let  no  man  mij  when  lie 
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is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  God :  for  God  tempt- 
eth  no  man :  but  every  man  is  tempted  when  he  is 
drawn  away  of  his  own  lust,  and  enticed.  Then 
when  lust  hath  conceived,  it  hringeth  forth  sin: 
and  sin,  when  it  is  finished,  hringeth  forth  death. 

Which  passage  of  the  apostle  doth  plainly  contain 
these  three  propositions : 

First,  that  no  man  is  drawn  to  commit  sin  by  any 
state  or  condition  that  God  hath  put  him  into ;  no, 
nor  by  any  temptation,  either  outward  or  inward, 
that  is  presented  to  him.  It  is  not  a  sin  to  be  tempt- 
ed ;  no,  nor  to  feel  that  we  are  tempted  by  some 
disorderly  inclination  that  arises  in  our  minds  there- 
upon. 

But,  secondly,  then  our  sin  begins,  when  we  yield 
to  the  temptation,  when  we  are  drawn  away  hy  our 
own  lusts,  and  enticed,  when  they  get  the  victory 
over  us,  and  we  do  consent  to  them.  Then  luftt  hath 
conceived,  and  hringeth  forth  sin. 

But,  thirdly,  though  the  very  consent  of  our  wills 
to  a  temptation  be  a  sin  in  us,  yet  that  sin  is  not  so 
great  as  it  will  be  afterwards,  if  it  be  brought  to  ac- 
tion. Sin,  in  the  desire  or  purpose,  is  but  an  em- 
bryo ;  it  is  but  the  first  rudiments  of  sin  ;  but  when 
it  comes  to  be  acted,  it  is  then  a  sin  in  its  full  di- 
mensions ;  and  the  consequences  of  it  may  be  fatal 
without  repentance.  Sin,  ivhen  it  is  finished,  hring- 
eth forth  death. 

Having  thus  given  some  account  how  far  our 
hearts  or  thoughts  do  fall  under  government,  I  now 
come  to  my  second  point,  that  is,  to  treat  of  the  art 
of  governing  them,  or  to  lay  down  the  necessary 
rules  and  directions  whicli  are  to  be  observed  in  or- 
der thereunto. 
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And  we  shall  not  need  to  go  far  for  these  rules, 
for  they  will  all  naturally  flow  from  the  principles  I 
have  already  laid  down.  And,  I  think,  they  may  con- 
veniently enough  be  reduced  likewise  to  these  five 
following. 

First,  from  what  hath  been  said,  it  appears,  that 
the  first  and  great  point  to  be  done  by  us,  if  we 
would  keep  our  hearts  in  a  good  frame,  and  order 
our  thoughts  to  good  purposes,  is,  that  we  rightly 
pitch  our  main  designs ;  that  we  choose  that  for  the 
great  business  of  our  lives  that  really  ought  to  be 
so. 

Now  what  that  is  can  bear  no  dispute  with  any 
man  that  will  fairly  use  his  reason.  For  certainly 
that  which  is  our  greatest  concernment  in  the  world 
ought  to  be  our  greatest  business  and  design  in  the 
world. 

And  it  is  evident  to  every  one  that  believes  he 
hath  a  soul  to  save,  that  his  greatest  concernment 
of  all  is  to  approve  himself  to  that  God  who  made 
him,  and  disposes  of  all  his  affairs ;  and  who  accord- 
ingly, as  we  sincerely  endeavour  or  not  endeavour 
to  serve  him,  will  make  us  either  very  happy  or  very 
miserable,  both  in  this  life  and  the  other.  So  that 
there  can,  as  I  said,  be  no  dispute  about  what  ought 
to  be  the  greatest  business  and  design  of  our  whole 
lives,  and  to  which  all  other  businesses  must  yield. 

Now  if  we  be  so  wise  as  really  to  propose  this  as 
our  main  end,  and  resolve  to  mind  it,  and  follow 
it  as  such ;  I  say,  if  we  be  so  wise  as  to  do  this,  we 
have  made  a  very  great  step  towards  the  obtaining 
a  security  to  ourselves,  that  the  greatest  part  of  our 
thoughts,  and  desires,  and  affections,  will  be  such  as 
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they  should  be ;  such  as  will  be  acceptable  to  God, 
and  satisfactory  to  ourselves. 

For,  as  I  told  you  before,  whatever  is  our  main 
business,  be  it  what  it  will,  it  will,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, draw  all  our  thoughts  to  it.  Our  natures  are 
so  contrived,  that  we  must  always  be  thinking  of 
something  or  other.  But  then  they  are  so  contrived 
likewise,  that  we  think  most  of  that  which  is  most 
in  our  eye,  most  in  our  esteem,  most  in  our  pursuit. 
And  this  is  that  which  our  Saviour  tells  us.  Where 
your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  he  also. 
Whatever  it  be  that  you  place  your  happiness  in, 
upon  that  will  your  thoughts  run ;  upon  that  will 
your  desires,  your  inclinations,  your  affections,  be 
fixed. 

We  have  a  world  of  instances  of  the  truth  of  this 
every  day  before  our  eyes.  If  a  man  hath  set  his 
heart  on  money,  and  proposeth  it  to  him.self,  as  the 
business  of  his  life,  to  be  rich ;  why,  I  dare  say,  such 
an  one  will  own  to  you,  that  most  of  his  thoughts 
are  upon  that  project ;  and  that  he  finds  it  so  far 
from  being  difficult  to  keep  his  mind  close  and  steady 
to  his  main  interest,  as  he  calls  it,  that  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  him  to  think  of  any  other  matters. 

If  a  man  be  given  up  to  pleasure,  and  thinks  no- 
thing worthy  his  living  for  but  wine  and  women, 
and  good  eating,  and  good  company ;  is  it  not  natu- 
ral to  such  an  one  to  bend  all  his  thoughts  that  way? 
or  doth  he  put  any  force  or  violence  upon  himself, 
in  thinking  and  contriving  all  the  day  long  how  to 
bring  to  pass  the  gratification  of  his  lusts  or  his  ap- 
petites ? 

Why,  my  brethren,  if  we  did  all  of  us  in  good 
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earnest  make  the  service  of  God,  and  the  purchas- 
ing heaven  and  happiness  to  ourselves,  as  much  our 
business,  our  end,  our  design,  as  these  men  make 
wealth  or  pleasure  to  be  theirs,  we  should  certainly 
be  thus  affected.  The  common  course  of  our  thoughts 
would  naturally  and  easily,  without  the  least  con- 
straint, run  upon  those  objects ;  and  we  should  take 
as  great  delight  in  thinking  of  our  treasure,  and  con- 
triving for  the  obtaining  of  it,  as  they  do  in  thinking 
and  projecting  for  theirs. 

I  say,  thus  it  would  be  with  us.  For  I  cannot  for 
my  life  apprehend  what  charms  there  can  be  in 
worldly  or  sensual  things  to  attract  a  man's  mind ; 
what  fetters  there  can  be  in  them  to  bind  his  thoughts, 
and  tie  them  to  themselves :  but  that  there  are  the 
same  or  greater  in  virtue  and  goodness ;  in  the  love 
and  favour  of  God ;  in  a  pure  conscience  here,  and 
eternal  glory  hereafter :  always  provided,  that  they 
are  as  much  made  the  objects  of  our  choice  and  pur- 
suit as  the  other. 

And  therefore  I  cannot  but  suspect,  where  we  see 
men  so  very  cold  and  backward  to  spiritual  things, 
and  so  apt  to  spend  all  their  thoughts  upon  trifling, 
vain,  or  worldly  matters,  that  it  is  with  a  great  deal 
of  pains  and  reluctancy  that  they  can  bring  them- 
selves to  think  of  their  everlasting  concernments  :  I 
say,  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  these  pei^ons  have 
not  yet  laid  up  their  treasure  in  heaven,  as  our 
Saviour  expresseth  it ;  they  have  not  yet  so  wholly 
devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  God  as  to  make 
it  their  main  business.  When  once  they  liave  done 
that,  I  dare  assure  them  they  will  find  it  so  far  from 
being  a  force  upon  them  to  think  of  good  things. 
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that  it  will  be  very  natural  to  them ;  and  they  will 
find  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world  in  so  doing. 

Secondly,  whoever  would  keep  his  heart  always 
in  a  good  frame,  and  be  able  to  give  a  good  account 
of  his  thoughts  to  God,  must  have  an  especial  care 
to  avoid  two  things,  viz.  idleness  and  loose  com- 
pany ;  for  both  of  these  do  strangely  unhinge  a  man's 
mind,  and  disarm  it  of  that  severity  which  is  its  best 
guard  and  defence  against  evil  thoughts,  and  make 
it  become  an  easy  prey  to  every  temptation  that  will 
attack  it. 

A  wise  man  should  never  be  at  such  a  pass  as  to 
say,  I  have  nothing  to  do,  I  do  not  know  how  to 
spend  my  next  hour ;  but  should  so  order  the  course 
of  his  life,  that  all  the  portions  of  his  time,  as  much 
as  is  possible,  may  be  filled  with  some  useful,  or  at 
least  some  innocent  employment. 

It  is  idleness,  and  ha\dng  nothing  to  do,  that  is 
the  mother  of  most  of  those  vain,  and  unprofitable, 
and  sinful  fancies,  in  which  some  men  spend  their 
days.  And  whereas  temptations  do  now  and  then 
come  in  the  way  of  other  men,  the  idle  man  is  forced 
to  seek  out  temptations  for  the  shipwreck  of  his  vir- 
tue. And  therefore  no  wonder  if  he  that  seeks  them 
finds  abundance  of  them. 

And  truly,  loose  and  impertinent  conversation, 
which  was  the  other  thing  I  named,  though  it  looks 
something  with  a  better  grace,  yet  is  not  much  bet- 
ter than  idleness.  For  wherever  it  is  much  used,  it 
will  so  emasculate  a  man's  mind,  and  take  off  the 
edge  and  vigour  of  it,  as  to  serious  things,  that  he 
cannot  easily  get  it  into  a  good  frame  again.  Evil 
communication,  saith  St.  Paul,  doth  corrupt  ^od 
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manners.  And  therefore  those  people,  a  great  part 
of  whose  life  is  taken  up  in  gadding  up  and  down, 
in  play,  in  merry  meetings,  in  telling  or  hearing 
idle  stories,  and  the  like ;  it  is  impossible  but  their 
thoughts  and  inclinations,  and  the  whole  frame  of 
their  hearts,  will  be  suitable;  that  is  to  say,  very 
frothy,  very  light  and  foolish,  not  to  say  profane 
and  wicked  and  atheistical  too,  if  the  company  they 
much  converse  with  be  of  that  strain. 

Thirdly,  another  thing  of  great  moment  for  the 
keeping  our  hearts  is,  to  be  as  attentive  as  is  pos- 
sible to  the  first  motions  of  our  minds ;  and  when- 
ever we  find  that  they  tend  toward  something  that 
is  forbidden,  to  stop  them  as  soon  as  we  can. 

We  cannot,  as  I  told  you  before,  often  prevent 
irregular  desires,  or  passions,  or  inclinations  from 
arising  in  our  minds  upon  sundry  occasions.  But 
this  we  can  do :  as  soon  as  we  are  aware  of  them, 
we  can  refuse  our  consent  to  them ;  (and  in  that 
case,  I  hope,  they  will  not  be  imputed  to  us  as  sins ;) 
nay,  not  only  so,  but  we  can  refuse  their  breaking 
out,  or  shewing  themselves  in  our  words  or  our  ac- 
tions :  for  the  motions  of  our  outward  members  are 
all  at  our  command,  though  the  first  motions  of  our 
minds  be  not. 

Here  therefore  will  lie  a  main  point  in  the  art  of 
well  governing  our  minds  and  thoughts.  You  can- 
not perhaps,  for  instance,  prevent  a  sudden  ])assion 
of  anger  from  rising  in  your  minds  upon  twenty  ac- 
cidents;  but  as  soon  as  you  feel  this  passion,  you 
can  thus  far  stifle  it ;  you  can  seal  up  your  mouth, 
so  that  the  passion  shall  not  vent  itself  in  unseemly 
words:  and  if  you  will  withdraw  that  fuel  from  the 
new-kindled  fire,  it  will  be  soon  extinguished,  and 
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die ;  whereas,  if  you  suffer  it  to  break  out  in  bitter 
speeches  and  expressions,  it  will  flame  beyond  mea- 
sure. 

Thus  again,  if  any  undecent,  impure  fancies  or 
desires  should  be  excited  in  you  upon  any  occasion, 
it  was  not,  perhaps,  in  your  power  to  keep  them  from 
coming  into  your  minds ;  but  it  is  in  your  power  to 
withdraw  from  the  temptation  that  caused  them, 
and  to  endeavour  to  direct  your  thoughts  to  some 
other  object ;  at  least  not  to  proceed  one  step  in  any 
outward  action  towards  the  accomplishing  of  those 
desires.  If  you  take  this  course,  the  disturbance  of 
your  mind  will  soon  cease,  and  you  will  return  pre- 
sently to  your  ordinary  temper. 

And  let  me  tell  you  this  further :  that  by  your 
being  thus  careful  to  resist  and  smother  the  first 
beginnings  of  sin,  you  will  not  only  preserve,  in  a 
greater  measure,  the  innocency  of  your  minds  under 
the  present  temptation,  but  you  will  also  have  this 
further  advantage,  that  by  this  means  you  increase 
your  power  over  your  thoughts  against  the  next 
time  that  the  temptation  returns.  Every  check  you 
give  to  the  first  motions  of  sin  makes  the  next  as- 
sault of  them  the  less  furious.  And  if  you  do  con- 
stantly use  yourselves  thus  to  guard  and  watch  over 
your  hearts,  you  will  in  time  obtain  such  a  com- 
mand over  them,  that  you  will  not  be  troubled  with 
a  quarter  of  those  irregular  desires  and  passions, 
which  heretofore,  upon  several  occasions,  used  to  be 
kindled  in  you.  By  this  method  you  will  strengthen 
your  faculties,  and  enlarge  your  powers ;  and  by  de- 
grees bring  yourselves  to  that  happy  temper  of  soul, 
that  there  will  be  no  great  war  between  the  law  of 
your  members  and  the  law  of  your  minds :  but  the 
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world  and  the  flesh  will  be  crucified  to  you,  as  you 
are  to  them ;  that  I  may  use  St.  Paul's  expressions. 

But  then,  fourthly,  that  you  may  be  able  not  only 
to  keep  bad  thoughts  out  of  your  minds,  but  also  to 
have  a  constant  spring  of  good  ones,  there  are  some 
particular  exercises  very  proper  for  this  purpose  to 
be  recommended.  Such,  I  mean,  as  these  :  converse 
with  discreet  and  pious  persons ;  reading  good  books, 
especially  the  holy  scriptures  ;  taking  times  of  medi- 
tation and  recollection ;  and,  above  all,  fervent  and 
constant  prayer  to  God. 

It  is  not  to  be  told  how  every  one  of  these  things 
doth  help  to  inspire  us  with  good  thoughts  and  pur- 
poses. 

A  little  passage  now  and  then,  though  but  occa- 
sionally dropt  in  conversation,  that  is  to  the  business 
of  virtue  and  goodness,  will  supply  us  sometimes  with 
matter  for  good  thoughts  for  a  considerable  while 
after.  What  lasting  impressions  then,  do  you  think, 
would  be  left  upon  our  minds,  if  we  made  it  our 
constant  exercise  every  day  to  read  or  hear  some- 
thing out  of  the  Bible,  or  some  other  good  book,  with 
a  design  to  grow  better  thereby  ? 

But,  above  all  things,  we  must  take  care  to  be 
diligent  and  serious  in  our  applications  to  the  throne 
of  grace :  it  is  the  hearty  prayer  and  devotion  that, 
when  all  is  done,  will  prove  the  most  effectual  means 
for  the  keeping  our  hearts  steady  to  that  which  is 
good,  and  securing  them  from  the  pollutions  of  the 
sensible  eartlily  objects  that  do  surround  us. 

O  therefore  let  us  be  constant  in  our  religious  of- 
fices !  nay,  let  us  take  every  opportunity,  that  our 
affairs  will  allow  us,  of  raising  our  minds  to  God, 
and  thanking  him  for  his  infinite  love  and  goodness 
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to  us  ;  and  imploring  the  continual  influences  of  his 
grace  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  reinforcing  our  vows  and 
purposes  of  persevering  in  his  service. 

By  this  means  we  shall  come  to  lead  spiritual  lives 
indeed.  Our  souls  will  be  a  perpetual  fountain  of 
good  thoughts :  and  while  we  live  here,  our  conver- 
sation will  be  in  heaven  :  for  God  and  Christ,  and 
the  things  above,  will  have  our  hearts,  though  the 
world  hath  our  bodies. 

But  then,  in  the  fifth  and  last  place,  notwith- 
standing what  I  have  hitherto  said  concerning  the 
diligence  with  which  we  are  to  keep  our  hearts,  yet 
this  is  always  to  be  remembered,  that  with  our  dili- 
gence we  must  be  careful  to  join  discretion. 

My  meaning  is  this ;  we  must  have  a  care  not  to 
intend  our  thoughts  immoderately,  and  more  than 
our  tempers  will  bear,  even  to  the  best  things :  but 
we  must  so  keep  our  hearts  as  at  the  same  time  to 
preserve  our  healths,  and  keep  up  the  vigour  of  our 
minds. 

And  the  way  to  do  that  is,  not  to  put  them  too 
much  or  too  long  upon  the  stretch  at  any  one  time ; 
but  to  relax  them  when  there  is  occasion,  and  to 
let  them  run  out  and  entertain  themselves  upon 
any  thing  that  comes  next  to  hand,  so  long  as  it  is 
innocent. 

It  is  a  vain  thing  to  imagine  that  we  can  always 
be  thinking  of  our  great  business ;  or  that  we  can 
always  be  a  praying,  or  reading,  or  meditating;  or 
that,  as  our  condition  is  in  this  world,  even  the 
greater  part  of  our  thoughts  should  be  such  as  we 
call  devout  and  religious  thoughts. 

God  hath  provided  a  great  deal  of  other  business 
for  us  to  apply  our  minds  to,  so  long  as  we  live  in 
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this  world ;  and  by  minding  that  diligently  and  con- 
scientiously, we  do  serve  God  as  acceptably  as  if  we 
were  reading  or  praying. 

Nay  even  then,  when  we  have  no  urgent  business 
upon  our  hands  to  take  up  our  minds,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  we  should  be  always  thinking  of  reli- 
gion. Nor  would  I  call  every  thought  a  vain,  or  an 
idle,  or  a  sinful  thought,  that  hath  not  God,  or  our 
spiritual  concernments,  for  its  object ;  even  the  most 
spiritually  minded  among  us  must  oftentimes  be  con- 
tent to  be  entertained  with  such  thoughts  as  our 
company,  or  our  temper,  or  the  present  circum- 
stances we  are  in,  do  suggest  to  us.  And  provided 
those  thoughts  be  innocent,  and  do  not  entrench 
upon  the  lav/ s  of  piety,  and  purity,  and  charity,  be 
they  otherwise  very  trifling  and  impertinent ;  I  say, 
I  would  not  look  upon  them  as  ill  thoughts,  nor  have 
any  one  angry  at  himself  upon  account  of  them. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  so  long  as  we  consist  of  bodies 
and  souls,  we  cannot  always  be  thinking  of  serious 
things ;  they  indeed  are  the  wisest  that  think  of 
them  most,  but  it  is  even  dangerous  to  attempt  to 
think  of  them  always.  For,  as  most  men's  consti- 
tutions are,  that  is  the  ready  way  to  spoil  the  habit 
of  our  bodies,  and  by  that  means  to  render  our 
minds  perfectly  unfit  for  thinking  at  all,  to  any  good 
purposes. 

Thus  have  I  laid  before  you  the  main  things 
wherein,  as  I  do  believe,  the  right  governing  our 
thoughts  doth  consist.  And  I  douljt  not  they  are 
so  safe,  and  so  effectual,  that  whosoever  will  sin- 
cerely practise  them,  as  far  as  he  can,  will  so  keep 
his  heart,  that  the  issues  from  thence  in  his  life  iun\ 
conversation  will  be  liaj)i)y  and  jtrospcrous. 

n  I)  2 
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I  conclude  all  with  the  Collect  of  this  day. 

"  Almighty  God,  who  seest  that  we  have  no  power 
"  of  ourselves  to  help  ourselves ;  keep  us  both  out- 
"  wardly  in  our  bodies,  and  inwardly  in  our  souls ; 
"  that  we  may  be  defended  from  all  adversities  which 
"  may  happen  to  the  body,  and  from  all  evil  thoughts 
"  which  may  assault  and  hurt  the  soul,  through  Jesus 
"  Christ  our  Lord." 
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Luke  xviii.  1. 

And  he  spake  a  parable  unto  them  to  this  end,  that  men 
ought  always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint. 

The  parable  which  our  Saviour  spake  unto  them 
to  this  end,  was  this ;  There  was  in  a  city  a  judge, 
who  feared  not  God,  nor  regarded  men :  and  there 
was  a  widow  in  that  city  ;  and  she  came  to  him, 
saying.  Avenge  me  of  my  adversary.  And  he 
would  not  for  a  while:  hut  afterwai'ds  he  said 
within  himself.  Though  I fear  not  God,  nor  regard 
man ;  yet  because  this  widow  troubleth  me,  I  will 
avenge  her,  lest  by  her  continual  coming  she  weary 
me. 

The  application  of  this  parable  is  easy  and  natural. 
If  a  man  that  neither  fears  God  nor  regards  men, 
hath  neither  sense  of  religion  nor  humanity,  may  be 
supposed  to  be  so  far  prevailed  upon  by  the  earnest 
prayer  of  a  miserable  necessitous  person,  as  to  grant 
the  request  made  to  him,  and  to  administer  relief  to 
the  supplicant,  merely  upon  account  of  the  continu- 
ance and  importunity  of  the  petitions  that  arc  put 
up;  then  how  much  more  ought  we  to  think  that 
God,  who  is  infinite  goodness  itself,  who  is  always 
kind  and  bountiful  to  his  creatures,  who  dcliglits  to 
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do  good  to  them,  even  without  their  seeking  and  de- 
siring it ;  and  who  is  so  far  from  being  at  any  pains 
or  trouble  for  the  supplying  their  wants,  that  it  is  al- 
together as  easy  for  him  to  do  what  is  requested  of 
him,  as  not  to  do  it ;  I  say,  how  much  more  ought 
we  to  think  that  this  God,  upon  our  earnest  and 
hearty  prayer  to  him  for  any  thing  we  stand  in  need 
of,  will  return  us  a  kind  answer,  and  grant  us  such 
supplies  as  are  proper  for  us.  But  then  we  are  to 
remember,  that  we  pray  always,  and  faint  not.  We 
must  be  diligent,  and  importunate,  and  persevering 
in  our  devotions,  otherwise  we  are  not  to  expect  any 
more  favourable  return  of  them,  than  the  judge  in 
the  parable  made  to  the  widow  upon  her  once  or 
twice  putting  up  her  petitions  to  him. 

This  is  the  effect  of  the  parable.  I  mean  not  now 
further  to  insist  on  it,  but  to  stick  to  that  point,  for 
the  sake  of  which  our  Saviour  framed  it:  Jesus 
spake  a  parable  unto  them  to  this  end,  that  men 
ought  always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint. 

But,  what  is  meant  by  jwaying  always,  and  not 
fainting,  which  our  Lord  here  obliges  us  to  ?  Is  it  to 
be  always  on  your  knees,  and  to  mind  no  other  busi- 
ness but  devotion  ?  So  indeed  (they  say)  some  of  an- 
cient times  expounded  it ;  but  we  meet  with  them 
no  where  but  in  the  catalogues  of  the  heretics :  no, 
certainly,  to  pray  always,  and  not  to  faint,  doth 
imply  a  quite  different  thing ;  of  which  I  shall  give 
an  account  in  the  following  particulars. 

First,  These  words  import  that  we  should  be  al- 
ways in  a  praying  temper,  in  such  a  disposition  of 
mind,  that  we  always  carry  about  us  and  have  within 
us  the  necessary  requisites  of  hearty  prayer ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  firm  belief  of  God  and  his  providence,  a 
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lively  sense  of  our  own  sinfulness  and  weakness,  and 
manifold  necessities ;  and  an  entire,  humble  constant 
dependence  upon  the  divine  goodness  for  the  supply 
of  them.  In  such  a  frame  of  soul  as  this  I  take 
that  spirit  of  prayer  and  supplication^  mentioned  in 
the  scriptures,  to  consist. 

Secondly,  To  pray  always  likewise  imports,  that 
upon  every  solemn  occasion  we  should  actually  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  God,  seeking  help  from  him  in  all 
the  straits  and  difficulties  we  happen  into  ;  rendering 
our  acknowledgments  for  every  good  that  ariives  to 
us  in  our  lives,  and  imploring  his  protection,  his 
guidance,  his  blessing  upon  us,  in  every  work  of  mo- 
ment that  we  go  about. 

Thirdly,  It  imports  further,  that  we  should  at  least 
twice  every  day,  either  in  public  or  in  private,  offer 
up  the  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise  in  a  solemn 
manner  unto  God.  Less  than  this,  I  think,  this 
phrase  of  pray  ing  always,  as  likewise  that  other  ex- 
pression of  St.  Paul,  that  we  should  pray  without 
ceasing,  1  Thess.  v.  17  ;  less  than  this,  I  say,  they 
cannot  signify ;  but  how  much  more,  I  now  inquire 
not.  It  is  indeed  very  probable,  as  interpreters  have 
noted,  that  these  expressions  are  borrowed  from  and 
have  respect  to  the  daily  sacrifices  among  the  Jews. 
Every  day  twice,  (that  is  to  say,  in  the  morning  and 
in  the  evening,)  by  the  appointment  of  God,  was  of- 
fered up  a  sacrifice  in  the  temple,  to  which  the  de- 
vout people  resorted :  which  sacrifice  is  in  scripture 
called  by  the  name  of  the  continual  sacrifice,  the 
daily  sacrifice,  never-ceasing  sacrifice,  i\\u\  this  in 
contradistinction  to  the  occasional  sacrifices  which 
pious  persons  use  to  bring  thither.  If  now  this  be  a 
true  account  of  these  expressions,  wc  cannot  be  said 
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to  pray  always^  to  pray  without  ceasing^  to  pray 
continually,  unless  we  do  at  least  twice  every  day,  in 
the  morning  and  in  the  evening,  offer  up  our  solemn 
sacrifice  of  prayer  to  God. 

But,  fourthly,  to  pray  always,  and  not  to  faint, 
implies  great  earnestness  and  importunity  in  our 
prayers :  it  imports  that  we  should  not  faintly  ad- 
dress to  God,  but  with  affection  and  fervour,  with  a 
deep  sense  of  our  sins  and  of  our  wants,  and  a  seri- 
ous and  fixed  attention  to  what  we  are  about ;  and 
with  very  ardent  desires,  and  hungering  and  thirst- 
ing after  that  grace,  or  that  pardon,  or  that  blessing 
that  we  pray  for.  And  this  is  that  kind  of  prayer 
which  St.  James  styles  the  effectual  fer  vent  prayer 
of  a  righ  teous  man,  which,  he  saith,  availeth  much, 
chap.  V.  16. 

Lastly,  to  pray  always,  and  not  to  faint,  imports 
continuance  and  perseverance  in  our  prayers.  That 
we  do  not  pray  by  fits  and  starts,  and  then  intermit 
our  devotion,  but  constantly  keep  up  the  fervour  of 
our  minds  towards  God ;  not  giving  over  our  prayers, 
though  we  have  not  a  return  of  them  so  soon  as  we 
expect ;  but  continuing  instant  in  prayer,  as  the 
apostle  speaks,  (Rom.  xii.  12.)  and  watching  there- 
unto with  all  perseverance,  Ephes.  vi.  18. 

These  are  the  chief  things  which  are  comprised  in 
this  command  of  our  Saviour.  Now  to  recommend 
the  practice  hereof  to  you,  and  to  offer  some  argu- 
ments to  persuade  every  one  thus  to  pray  alivays, 
and  not  to  faint,  is  tliat  which  I  design  in  the  re- 
maining part  of  this  discourse. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  men  have 
generally  so  great  an  aversion  to  this  duty  of  prayer. 
They  arc  very  hardly  got  to  it ;  tliey  arc  glad  of  any 
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(pretence  in  the  world  to  be  excused  from  it.  And 
when  they  do  come  to  perform  their  devotions, 
(which,  among  many,  is  not  oftener  than  the  laws  or 
customs  of  the  country  oblige  them  to,)  how  soon  are 
they  weary  of  them  !  how  little  do  they  attend  to 
the  business  they  are  about !  as  if  indeed  prayer  was 
one  of  the  greatest  burdens  that  God  could  lay  upon 
human  nature.  Whereas,  in  truth,  if  our  lusts  and 
passions  were  out  of  the  way,  and  men  could  be 
brought  to  give  themselves  the  liberty  of  considering 

I things  equally,  we  should  be  convinced  that  there  is 
no  work  that  a  man  can  apply  himself  to,  no  action 
that  he  can  perform,  to  which  there  are  greater  invi- 
tations, greater  motives,  nay,  I  was  going  to  say, 
greater  temptations  of  all  sorts,  than  to  this  of 
prayer. 

Suppose  one  would  set  himself  to  persuade  any  of 
us  to  the  practice  of  some  particular  thing  which  he 
hath  a  mind  to  recommend  to  us ;  what  more  effect- 
ual method  could  he  take  for  the  carrying  of  his 

I  point,  than  to  lay  before  us  the  common  heads  of  ar- 
guments, hy  which  all  mankind  are  prevailed  upon 
to  undertake  any  business  or  action  ?  and  then  to 
conv^inc^e  us,  that  the  thing  he  would  persuade  us  to 
is  recommendable  upon  all  these  accounts  ?  As  for 
instance,  that  it  is  a  thing  fit,  and  decent,  and  rea- 

I  sonable  to  be  done.  Nay,  it  is  a  thing  we  arc  obliged 
in  duty  to  do,  even  so  far  obliged,  that  we  act  against 
our  natures,  if  we  do  it  not ;  nor  have  we  any  just 
exception  against  it ;  it  is  the  most  easy  thing  in  the 
world  ;  it  will  put  us  to  no  manner  of  trouble,  or 
j)ains,  or  self-denial.  So  far  from  that,  that  it  is  very 
])leasant  and  delightful.  And  not  only  so,  but  also 
highly  creditable  and  honourable.  And,  \>  hich  is  the 
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top  of  all,  the  benefits  and  advantages  we  shall  re- 
ceive from  it  are  extremely  great  in  all  respects.  If 
now,  I  say,  a  man  can  make  all  these  things  good 
of  the  point  he  would  persuade  us  to,  sure  all  the 
world  must  account  us  out  of  our  wits,  if  we  do  not 
follow  his  advice. 

Yet  all  these  things,  it  may  be  evidently  made  to 
appear,  are  true  of  prayer,  and  that  too  in  a  higher 
degree  than  of  most  things  in  the  world.  What 
therefore  can  be  desired  in  this  exercise  to  recom- 
mend the  practice  thereof  to  us  that  it  hath  not  ? 
And  what  must  be  concluded  of  us,  if,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  we  continue  obstinate  in  our  neglects  of 
it  ?  Give  me  leave  to  speak  a  little  to  these  several 
particulars. 

First  of  all,  doth  it  recommend  any  thing  to  our 
practice  that  is  fit  and  decent,  and  reasonable  to  be 
done  ?  then  certainly  we  must  needs  think  ourselves 
obliged  to  the  constant  practice  of  this  point  we  are 
speaking  of :  for  there  is  nothing  that  doth  more 
become  us,  nor  is  any  thing  more  undecent  or  more 
unreasonable  than  the  neglect  of  it. 

Is  it  not  fit  that  the  sovereign  Lord  of  us  and  of 
the  world  should  be  acknowledged  by  us  ?  that  we, 
who  do  continually  depend  upon  him,  should  ever 
and  anon  be  looking  up  to  him,  and  expressing  that 
dependence  ?  Is  it  not  fit  that  we,  who  every  mo- 
ment experience  a  thousand  instances  of  his  kind- 
ness, partake  of  a  thousand  mercies  and  favours  of 
his,  and  must  perish  the  next  minute,  unless  they  be 
continued  to  us  ;  is  it  not  highly  fit  and  reasonable, 
I  say,  that  we  should  take  notice,  at  least,  of  these 
things  to  this  our  Benefactor  ? 

We  should  think  it  very  ill  manners  to  pass  by 
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our  prince,  or  even  any  of  our  betters,  without 
saluting  them,  or  some  way  or  other  testifying  our 
respect  to  them,  though  they  had  no  way  particu- 
larly obliged  us :  but  if  we  were  beholden  to  them 
for  our  daily  bread,  to  come  into  their  presence 
without  taking  notice  of  them,  or  their  bounty  to 
us,  would  be  intolerable.  How  much  more  intoler- 
able therefore  must  it  be,  to  pass  by  God  Almighty 
day  after  day  ;  nay,  to  be  in  his  presence  continually, 
(as  indeed  we  always  are,)  and  yet  neither  to  pay 
any  homage  or  reverence  to  him,  as  he  is  our  su- 
preme Lord,  nor  to  make  any  acknowledgments,  as 
he  is  our  daily  Preserver  and  Benefactor. 

If  we  had  any  sense  of  ingenuity,  we  should  blush 
to  think  of  passing  a  day  without  several  times  lift- 
ing up  our  minds  and  doing  our  respects  to  Almighty 
God,  though  there  was  no  other  ill  in  the  neglect, 
than  only  the  horrible  rudeness  and  ill  manners  that 
it  discovers  in  us. 

But,  secondly,  the  constant  exercise  of  prayer  is 
not  only  recommended  to  us  under  the  notion  of  a 
very  decent  and  reasonable  thing,  but  as  an  indis- 
pensable duty.  God  Almighty  hath  most  strictly 
charged  it  u])on  us,  and  we  are  transgressors  of  his 
laws  if  we  do  not  practise  it. 

Nature  itself  speaks  sufficiently  plain  in  this  mat- 
ter. And  wherever  God  hath  to  the  law  of  nature 
superadded  any  revelation  of  his  will,  tliis  duty  we 
are  speaking  of  fails  not  to  make  up  a  considerable 
part  of  it.  It  would  be  endless  to  mention  all  that 
is  said  upon  this  head  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles 
in  the  New  Testament.  I  have  told  you  ahvady, 
that  they  oblige  us  to  no  less  than  praying  always, 
praying  wilhout  ceasing.    Tliey  use  likewise  abun- 
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dance  of  other  expressions  to  the  like  purpose.  They 
bid  us,  every  where  to  lift  up  holy  hands  :  in  every 
thing  to  make  our  supplications  known  unto  God: 
to  pray  in  the  spirit  with  all  prayer  and  supplica- 
tion^ and  to  watch  thereunto  with  all  perseverance. 

If  it  be  said,  there  is  no  such  express  command 
for  prayer  in  that  revelation  which  was  made  to  the 
Jews ;  I  answer,  it  is  a  great  mistake.  The  pro- 
phets do  over  and  over  again  enjoin  it  as  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  worship  of  God ;  and  those  that 
live  without  praying  are  by  those  inspired  writers 
ranked  among  the  atheists.  And  as  for  the  law  of 
Moses  itself,  it  is  obvious  to  observe,  that  the  great- 
est part  of  it  is  concerning  sacrifices.  Now  sacri- 
fices, if  we  will  understand  them  right,  were  nothing 
else  but  that  form  or  method  of  putting  up  prayers 
to  God,  that  was  in  those  times  used  in  the  world. 
So  that,  in  truth,  so  far  was  prayer  from  being  left 
as  a  matter  of  indifferency  to  the  Jews,  that  most 
of  their  religion  consisted  in  it. 

And  accordingly  all  the  devout  men  of  that 
church  spent  much  of  their  time  in  this  exercise. 
David's  manner  was  to  pray  seven  times  a  day  ;  and 
Daniel  took  himself  to  be  so  much  obliged  to  the 
frequent  practice  of  this  duty,  that  rather  than 
break  this  custom  of  performing  his  solemn  devo- 
tions three  times  a  day,  he  would  expose  himself  to  . 
the  den  of  lions. 

Nay,  thirdly,  so  great  is  our  obligation  to  fre- 
quent prayer,  that  he  acts  against  his  nature  who- 
soever doth  not  practise  it :  for,  in  truth,  prayer  is 
the  proper  and  peculiar  duty  of  man,  as  he  is  a 
man. 

That  wliich  constitutes  the  nature  of  man,  and 
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doth  formally  difference  and  distinguish  him  from 
'  all  other  animals,  is  not  so  much  the  power  of  rea- 
son, as  the  capacity  of  being  religious.  There  are 
some  footsteps  of  an  obscure  reason  to  be  observed 
in  many  creatures  besides  man  ;  but  in  none,  except 
him,  is  there  found  any  sense  of  a  Deity,  or  disposi- 
tion towards  religion,  or  any  thing  that  looks  like  it. 
That  seems  to  be  the  prerogative  of  mankind.  God 
endowed  them,  and  them  only,  with  spirits  capable 
of  reflecting  upon  the  Author  of  their  beings,  and  of 
making  acknowledgments  and  performing  religious 
worship  to  him. 

So  that  to  worship  God,  to  converse  with  him  in 
the  exercise  of  devotion,  to  pray,  and  give  thanks 
for  his  benefits,  may  be  truly  said  to  be  the  proper 
office  of  a  man,  as  man  ;  the  natural  exercise  of 
those  faculties  that  distinguish  him  from  brute  crea- 
)|  tures.  And  consequently,  those  that  live  in  a  con- 
tinual neglect  of  this,  what  must  be  said  of  them, 
])ut  that  they  act  unsuitably  to  their  natures,  and 
are  degenerated  into  a  sort  of  brutishness. 

It  appears  then  that  our  obligations  to  this  duty 
are  many  and  great,  and  such  as  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  evading.  But  here  is  our  unhappiness ; 
that  those  duties  which  we  are  most  strictly  obliged 
to,  are  not  those  that  we  are  always  most  inclined 
l|  to  practise.  There  may  be  something  in  the  most 
indispensable  duties  so  harsh  and  unpleasant ;  so 
disagreeing  with  our  other  appetites  or  interests  ; 
they  may  be  so  hard  to  be  performed ;  so  laborious, 
or  so  expensive,  or,  upon  some  other  account,  so 
ungrateful,  that  we  shall  naturally  put  ourselves 
u\)on  tlie  finding  out  excuses  for  the  ridding  our 
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hands  of  them,  and  easily  satisfy  our  minds  for  so 
doing. 

But  now,  which  I  desire  in  the  fourth  place  to  be 
considered,  there  are  none  of  these  pretences  to  be 
made  against  this  duty  of  prayer  ;  none  of  these  in- 
conveniencies  do  attend  it.  But  it  is  so  naturally, 
so  easily  performed ;  and  so  inoffensively  to  all  our 
other  appetites  and  interests  ;  that  one  would  think 
nothing  but  mere  laziness  or  stupidity  could  hinder 
a  man  from  the  daily  exercise  of  it. 

It  requires  no  great  parts,  or  learning,  or  study  for 
the  discharging  it.  The  meanest  capacity,  the  most 
unimproved  understanding,  if  there  be  but  an  honest 
heart,  may  perform  it  as  well  as  the  learnedest  man 
in  the  world. 

It  requires  no  labour  or  toil.  The  feeblest  and 
most  dispirited  body,  that  can  but  lift  up  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  direct  wishes  thither,  doth  it  as  effect- 
ually as  the  most  vigorous  constitution. 

It  doth  not  go  against  the  grain  of  any  natural 
inclination,  nor  put  the  body  to  any  pain  or  hard- 
ship ;  nor  doth  it  contradict  any  appetite  or  affection 
that  nature  hath  implanted  in  us.  No  humour,  but 
either  the  sottish  or  the  malicious,  the  brutish  or 
the  devilish,  is  distasted  by  it. 

It  puts  us  to  no  charge  or  expense  in  the  world, 
save  that  of  our  thoughts ;  yet  that  is  the  noblest 
way  of  spending  them  :  and  if  they  be  not  employed 
thus,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  they  will  be  employed  much 
worse. 

It  is  not  at  all  consumptive  of  our  time ;  for  we 
may  attend  this  work  when  we  are  doing  other 
business;  and  there  is  no  man  so  full  of  business 
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but  he  hath  abundance  of  vacant  spaces  which  he 
will  not  know  how  to  fill  up  to  any  good  purpose, 
unless  he  hath  learned  this  art  of  saving  time. 

In  a  word,  there  is  no  objection  against  it ;  it  is 
one  of  the  easiest,  naturalest,  inoffensivest  duties  in 
the  world ;  nay,  so  easy  it  is,  that  the  most  selfish 
man,  if  he  was  to  make  his  own  terms  with  God 
Almighty,  could  not  desire  to  obtain  the  blessings 
he  stands  in  need  of,  upon  easier.  If  all  the  mer- 
cies and  benefits  we  do  daily  and  hourly  need,  and 
consequently  must  expect  and  wish  for ;  I  say,  if 
they  be  not  worth  asking  at  the  hands  of  God,  or 
returning  thanks  for  them  after  he  has  bestowed 
them,  they  are  worth  nothing. 

But  besides  the  unexceptionableness  and  easiness 
of  this  duty,  it  is  also,  in  the  fifth  place,  the  most 
pleasant  and  delightful  exercise  in  the  world.  It  is 
true,  vicious  men  will  not  easily  think  so,  but  look 
upon  it  as  a  dry  insipid  employment ;  but  so  would 
the  very  beatifical  vision  of  God,  and  all  the  exer- 
cises of  glorified  souls  in  heaven  appear  to  such 
men.  But  they  are  not  competent  judges  of  matters 
of  this  nature,  having  neither  experience  of  them, 
nor  disposition  towards  them.  Those  only  can  form 
right  notions  of  these  spiritual  exercises,  who  have 
a  good  sense  and  relish  of  God  upon  their  minds, 
and  have  used  and  accustomed  themselves  to  devo- 
tion. Now  to  all  such  I  appeal,  whether  the  de- 
lights, and  satisfaction,  and  consolation  that  thev  re- 
ceive from  conversing  with  God,  and  a  hearty  pour- 
ing out  their  souls  unto  him,  be  not  inexpressil)le  ? 
whether  they  do  not  find  more  joy,  and  peace,  and 
comfort,  in  their  attendance  upon  God's  service, 
either  in  public  or  private,  than  ever  they  did  from 
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the  pleasures  and  gratifications  of  any  of  their  out- 
ward senses  ? 

So  much  as  the  soul  is  more  pure  and  excellent 
than  the  body,  so  much  are  the  pleasures  and  grati- 
fications of  that  more  exquisitely  delicious  than 
those  that  arise  from  corporeal  objects.  But  of  all 
the  pleasures  of  the  soul,  those  that  it  receiveth 
from  the  communications  of  God  to  it,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  devotion,  are  incomparably  the  highest  and 
most  affecting.  We  may  talk  of  pleasures  and  en- 
joyments, but  no  man  ever  truly  found  them,  till  he 
became  acquainted  with  God,  and  was  made  sensible 
of  his  love,  and  partaker  of  his  spiritual  favours,  and 
lived  in  an  entire  friendship  and  communion  with 
him ;  which  friendship  and  communion  is  chiefly,  if 
not  only,  both  expressed  and  maintained  by  prayer 
and  other  exercises  of  devotion. 

Add  to  this,  in  the  sixth  place,  that  prayer  is  not 
only  the  most  delightful  employment,  but  the  most 
creditable  and  honourable  that  our  natures  are  ca- 
pable of.  We  account  it,  and  very  justly,  a  mighty 
privilege  and  dignity  to  be  known  to  princes  and 
great  men ;  to  have  their  ear,  and  to  enjoy  the  li- 
berty of  access  to  them  at  all  times  ;  but  what  is  this 
to  the  honour  and  dignity  we  receive  in  having  leave 
given  us  at  all  times  to  approach  into  the  presence 
of  the  King  of  the  world  ? 

That  we,  poor  sinful  dust  and  ashes,  should  be 
permitted  to  speak  to  so  transcendent  a  Majesty ! 
nay,  should  have  free  liberty  given  us  to  converse 
with  him  as  with  a  friend !  to  open  all  our  wants, 
to  acquaint  him  with  all  our  concernments,  to  make 
known  every  thought  of  our  hearts,  and  every  affair 
of  our  lives  to  him  !  nay,  and  to  be  assured  that  he 
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will  be  so  far  from  taking  amiss  this  boldness  in  us, 
that  he  will  favourably  accept  all  our  applications, 
and  make  as  kind  returns  as  we  ourselves  can  wish 
or  desire !  What  greater  honour  are  we  capable  of 
than  this  !  O,  therefore,  how  far  are  they  sunk  below 
all  the  ambition  of  human  nature,  that  will  not  take 
all  opportunities  of  thus  honouring  and  doing  credit 
to  themselves  by  the  exercise  of  devotion  ! 

But  so  selfish  are  the  spirits  and  tempers  of  many 
of  us,  that  nothing  will  work  upon  them  but  the 
consideration  of  gain,  and  profit,  and  advantage. 
Let  us  see  therefore  what  of  this  kind  we  may  pro- 
mise to  ourselves  from  prayer,  which  is  my  seventh 
and  last  consideration. 

And  let  the  point  be  put  upon  this  issue.  Let  all 
that  has  hitherto  been  said  for  the  recommending  of 
prayer  go  for  nothing.  If  it  do  not  appear  that  it  is 
as  profitable  and  gainful  an  exercise  as  it  is  reason- 
able and  due,  as  it  is  easy,  and  pleasant,  and  honour- 
able, let  no  man  trouble  himself  about  it,  but  throw 
off  all  thoughts  of  it  for  ever. 

But  in  this  respect  also  the  motives  to  prayer  are 
infinite.  No  man  can  number  the  benefits  and  ad- 
vantages that  do  accrue  to  us  from  it.  I  can  here 
but  only  touch  upon  a  few  of  the  many. 

Prayer  is  the  most  proper  means  to  ennoble,  and 
refine,  and  spiritualize  our  natures.  Were  it  not  for 
this,  it  would  be  impossible  to  preserve  our  souls 
aloft,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  heap  of  earthly  rubbish 
with  which  they  are  overwhelmed.  Our  daily  con- 
verse with  material  objects  would  make  us  wholly 
sensual,  and  the  spirit  would,  in  a  manner,  be  lost 
to  the  flesh.  And  so  it  doth  really  fare  with  all 
those  that  live  without  devotion  towards  God.  IIow- 
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ever  they  may  retain  so  much  worldly  prudence,  as 
to  enable  them  to  govern  their  temporal  affairs  to 
their  advantage,  yet  their  souls  do  perfectly  grovel 
upon  the  earth ;  they  are  utterly  devoid  of  the  spi- 
ritual life ;  they  have  no  more  sense  of  the  noblest 
and  best  things,  which  it  is  the  perfection  of  their 
faculties  to  be  employed  about,  than  a  blind  man 
hath  of  colours.  Into  this  dull  state  we  shall  all 
sink,  if  we  do  not  take  care  to  maintain  a  constant 
devotion  towards  God ;  for  it  is  by  that  that  the 
sense  of  goodness  is  kept  alive  in  us :  it  is  that  that 
raises  us  above  the  world,  and  preserves  our  minds 
from  the  defilements  of  the  earth,  which,  by  their 
continual  mingling  with  material  things,  they  would 
otherwise  necessarily  contract. 

But  further,  prayer  doth  not  only  tend  to  the  bet- 
tering the  constitution  of  our  minds,  but  the  benefits 
and  good  influences  of  it  do  extend  also  to  all  the 
affairs  and  actions  of  our  lives.  Nobody  can  tell, 
but  he  that  hath  tried,  how  much  devout  and  affec- 
tionate prayer  doth  dispose  a  man  to  go  about  his 
business  in  the  world.  So  far  is  this  exercise  from 
hindering  our  employments,  as  is  commonly  pretend- 
ed, that,  in  truth,  it  is  a  great  furtherance  to  them. 

Besides,  it  is  the  best  antidote  in  the  world  against 
all  disappointments  and  vexations  that  we  can  meet 
with ;  against  every  ungrateful  and  displeasing  acci- 
dent that  comes  upon  us  in  the  course  of  our  lives. 
He  that  converseth  much  with  God,  and  useth  to 
make  all  his  concernments  known  to  him,  is  pre- 
pared to  bear  all  things  patiently  and  evenly,  what- 
soever happen  ;  nor  can  he  light  into  any  circum- 
stances of  life  which  will  not  be,  not  only  support- 
able to  him,  but  easy  also. 
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Add  to  this,  in  the  last  place,  that  it  is  prayer  that 
secures  the  blessing  of  God,  both  upon  our  persons 
and  upon  our  labours ;  upon  our  basket  and  store ; 
upon  our  families;  upon  our  employments  ;  and  upon 
all  that  we  have  or  do.  So  great  is  the  virtue  of 
prayer,  that  it  turns  all  the  actions  of  our  natural  or 
civil  life,  however  indifferent  they  be,  into  actions  of 
religion.  And  every  thing  that  we  have,  or  comes 
to  us,  is  thereby  made  a  blessing  of  God,  which  with- 
out it,  perhaps,  might  have  been  a  cross  and  affliction. 
It  is  prayer  by  which  every  thing  and  every  action 
is  sanctified  to  believers. 

I  might  name  several  other  benefits  and  advant- 
ages to  be  reaped  from  the  conscientious  practice  of 
this  duty ;  but  those  that  I  have  mentioned,  may,  I 
think,  if  they  be  considered,  be  sufficient  to  recom- 
mend it  to  any  man  whatsoever  that  hath  the  least 
kindness  for  himself :  and  therefore  I  will  not  bur- 
den your  memories  with  heaping  up  more  motives. 
Only  one  thing  I  desire  leave  to  press  a  little  more 
earnestly  and  particularly  than  I  have  yet  done,  and 
that  is,  the  absolute  necessity  of  constant  prayer,  in 
order  to  a  holy  and  virtuous  life. 

Do  any  of  you,  here  present,  in  good  earnest, 
mean  to  live  as  you  should  do  ?  Do  you  really  in- 
tend or  desire  to  endeavour  after  such  a  pitch  of 
virtue  and  holiness,  as  will  be  available  for  the  sav- 
ing of  your  souls  everlastingly  ?  If  you  do  not,  it  is 
in  vain  to  attempt  the  persuading  you  to  any  thing 
of  this  nature.  If  you  do,  then  give  me  leave  to  tell 
you,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should 
live  in  the  constant  exercise  of  prayer,  otherwise 
you  will  never  do  your  business.    And  on  the  other 
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side,  I  dare  assure  you,  if  you  do  thus  practise,  you 
will  not  fail  of  attaining  the  end  you  aim  at. 

These  three  things  I  dare  lay  down  for  truth  in 
this  matter. 

First,  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  be  good 
that  lives  without  constant  praying. 

Secondly,  whoever  is  good  at  the  present,  yet  if 
he  disuse  himself  in  this  point,  he  will  not  continue 
good  long. 

And  lastly,  whoever  makes  a  conscience  of 
praying  frequently  and  heartily,  and  continues  so  to 
do,  though  he  cannot  at  present  be  said  to  be  a  good 
man,  yet  it  is  impossible  for  him  long  to  continue 
bad ;  he  will  certainly  at  last  get  the  victory  over 
his  lusts  and  evil  habits.  So  that  prayer  is  both 
the  means,  without  which  virtue  cannot  be  attained; 
and  the  means  that  never  fails  of  attaining  it ;  and 
the  security  of  it  when  it  is  attained.  Of  these  three 
things  very  briefly,  and  I  have  done. 

First,  I  say,  no  man  can  be  a  virtuous  man  that 
lives  without  praying.  I  do  not  deny  that  some 
who  make  no  great  conscience  of  this  duty,  but  live 
in  an  habitual  neglect  of  it,  may  so  far  retain  the 
notions  of  good  and  evil,  and  those  notions  may  so 
far  influence  their  actions,  as  that  they  shall  not  be 
notoriously  and  scandalously  vicious.  It  may  be 
they  will  not  lie,  nor  cheat,  nor  oppress  any  one  : 
it  may  be  they  do  not  live  in  a  course  of  lewdness 
and  debauchery  ;  nor  will  be  engaged  in  any  design 
or  action  that  is  apparently  base  or  dishonourable. 
But  all  this  while  these  men  are  far  from  being  vir- 
tuous in  the  sense  we  now  speak  of.  For  we  speak 
of  such  a  virtue  as  recommends  us  to  God,  such  a 
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virtue  as  will  be  effectual  for  our  salvation  in  the 
other  world.  Now  to  such  a  virtue  as  this  there 
goes  nothing  less  than  an  universal  care  over  all  our 
actions  ;  a  serious  endeavour  to  frame  all  our  con- 
versation suitably  and  conformably  to  the  laws  of 
our  Saviour.  But  how  can  any  man  think  he  takes 
care  of  this,  that  knowingly  and  willingly  lives  in  a 
constant  contradiction  to  one  of  the  principal  duties 
of  our  Saviour's  religion  ? 

Our  whole  duty  is  made  up  but  of  three  things  : 
that  a  man  live  soberly  with  respect  to  himself; 
righteously  with  respect  to  his  neighbour ;  and 
piously  with  respect  to  God.  Supposing  now  that  a 
man  take  care  of  the  two  former,  that  is,  of  doing 
his  duty  to  himself  and  his  neighbour,  (which  yet,  I 
believe,  never  any  man  did  that  made  no  conscience 
of  neglecting  his  prayer  :  but  suppose  a  man  could 
satisfy  himself  as  to  these  two  points  of  his  duty,) 
yet  if  he  make  no  conscience  of  the  third,  that  is,  of 
piety  towards  God,  (as  no  man  can  make  conscience 
of  that,  who  makes  it  no  matter  of  conscience 
whether  he  says  his  prayers  or  no,)  in  what  sense  or 
notion  can  this  man  be  said  to  have  done  his  duty, 
or  to  lead  a  virtuous  life  ?  Certainly  in  no  sense  at 
all.  For  as  to  one  third  part  of  his  duty  (which  is 
indeed  as  considerable  at  least,  if  not  more  than 
either  of  the  other)  he  is  a  notorious  transgressor. 
And  though  he  l)e  not  unjust,  though  lie  be  not  de- 
bauched, yet  wanting  piety  towards  God,  he  is  im- 
pious ;  and  that  will  as  certainly  damn  him  as 
either  of  the  other.  Either  therefore  one  of  these 
two  things  must  be  made  appear ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  there  may  be  virtue,  such  virtue  as  will  recom- 
mend us  to  God,  without  piety  ;  or  that  there  may 
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be  piety  without  ever  praying,  or  worshipping  God ; 
(neither  of  which  I  believe  will  be  easily  affirmed ;) 
or  it  will  follow,  that  where  there  is  no  praying, 
there  is  no  virtue,  and  consequently  no  salvation. 

But  besides ;  we  all  know  there  is  no  possibility 
of  living  a  holy  and  virtuous  life,  (such  a  life  as  our 
religion  requires  of  us,  and  which  alone  will  stand 
us  in  stead  in  the  day  of  judgment,)  without  the 
grace  of  God,  and  the  assistances  of  his  Holy  Spirit. 
And  we  all  know  likewise,  that  these  are  no  way  to 
be  come  by  but  by  earnest,  and  affectionate,  and 
constant  prayer.  How  therefore  is  it  possible  that 
any  man,  who  is  not  very  serious  and  frequent  in 
the  exercise  of  devotion,  should  ever  be  able  to  live  a 
holy  life  ?  He  may,  indeed,  by  his  own  study,  and 
for  his  own  interest,  possess  himself  of  such  good 
qualities  as  may  make  a  fair  show  in  the  world, 
and  recommend  him  to  all  about  him  :  but  the  in- 
ward principle  of  goodness  and  holiness  he  cannot 
have ;  because  he  doth  not  practise  the  means  of  ob- 
taining the  grace  and  Spirit  of  God,  by  which  alone 
that  principle  is  to  be  wrought  in  him. 

But,  secondly,  let  a  man  at  present  be  in  a  good 
state  of  soul,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  himself 
in  that  state,  without  the  constant  exercise  of  devo- 
tion. If  a  man  once  begin  to  neglect  his  prayers, 
or  to  grow  more  dull  or  remiss  in  them,  or  more 
averse  to  them,  it  is  a  certain  argument  that  he  is 
in  a  declining  condition,  as  to  virtue  and  goodness. 
And  as  that  neglect,  or  that  dulness,  or  that  aver- 
sion increases,  in  the  same  degree  doth  the  goodness 
of  his  condition  abate  also.  And  when  once  it  is 
come  to  that  pass  with  him,  that  the  flame  of  devo- 
tion is  quite  extinguished  in  his  heart ;  so  that  he 
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can  live  and  enjoy  himself  without  any  converse  or 
intercourse  with  God  in  prayer,  he  may  from  that 
period  date  the  loss  of  his  spiritual  life.  He  is  re- 
duced to  the  state  of  a  sensual,  natural  man ;  alive 
to  the  world,  and  to  his  lusts,  but  perfectly  dead  to 
God. 

The  plain  English  is,  prayer  and  devotion  is  as 
necessary  a  means  to  preserve  the  union  between  the 
soul  and  God,  in  which  our  spiritual  life  consists,  as 
meat  and  drink  is  to  preserve  the  union  between 
our  souls  and  bodies,  in  which  our  natural  life  con- 
sists ;  and  we  may  every  whit  as  reasonably  expect 
to  keep  our  bodies  alive  without  the  constant  and 
daily  use  of  eating  and  drinking,  as  we  can  expect  to 
keep  our  souls  alive  to  God  without  the  constant  and 
daily  exercise  of  devotion. 

This  may  to  some  appear  strange  doctrine ;  but  I 
do  believe  I  may  appeal  to  experience  for  the  truth 
of  it.  Nay,  I  dare  put  the  question  to  any  one  that 
ever  took  any  serious  care  of  his  soul,  and  sincerely 
endeavoured  to  live  virtuously,  and  to  please  God, 
whether  he  hath  not  found  the  matter  to  be  so  as  I 
have  represented  ? 

Have  not  such  always  found,  that  so  long  as  they 
kept  up  the  fervour  and  vigour  of  their  devotion,  so 
long  as  they  were  constant  and  diligent  in  their 
prayers  and  other  holy  exercises,  so  long  nothing 
could  hurt  them,  so  long  they  have  always  main- 
tained their  post,  and  rather  grown  better  than 
worse  ?  and  though  they  have  sometimes  been  foully 
overtaken  by  some  sin  that  they  resolved  against, 
yet  that  relapse  hath  done  them  no  mischief.  'J'heir 
continuance  in  their  prayers  hath  been  an  antidote 
against  the  malignity  of  the  sin  ;  and  they  have  pre- 
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sently  weathered  it  out,  and  suffered  no  ill  conse- 
quence by  it ;  but  it  has  rather  made  them  more 
watchful  over  themselves,  and  more  careful  of  their 
actions  afterward. 

But,  on  the  other  side,  have  they  not  always 
found  that  when  once  they  began  to  abate  of  the 
fervour  of  their  devotions  ;  when  once  they  began  to 
pray  seldomer,  or  with  more  coldness  and  indiffer- 
ence, they  then  began  to  live  more  loosely  and  care- 
lessly, to  be  more  dull  and  sluggish  towards  every 
good  work  ?  till,  perhaps,  by  degrees  the  true  sense 
of  God  and  religion  hath  been  in  a  great  measure 
worn  off  from  their  spirits,  and  they  in  a  manner 
have  returned  to  a  worldly  and  sensual  life.  Nay, 
have  they  not  often  found,  that  when  it  has  been 
their  misfortune  to  break  loose  from  their  duty,  and 
sink  for  some  time  into  a  state  of  carelessness  and 
forgetfulness  of  God,  and  of  their  own  vows  and  re- 
solutions, (as  it  hath  sometimes  happened  to  very 
good  men  ;  I  say,  have  they  not  often  found,)  that 
this  their  going  backwards  in  goodness  was  occa- 
sioned purely  and  solely  by  the  intermission  of  their 
devotions?  that  there  was  no  visible  reason  or  ac- 
count to  be  given  of  this  their  fall,  but  only  that 
through  sluggishness,  or  some  other  cause,  they  have 
neglected  to  pray  to  God  so  earnestly  and  so  fre- 
quently as  they  used  to  do  ?  I  am  confident  a  great 
many  can  say  this  out  of  their  own  experience :  so 
that  it  concerns  every  man,  that  is  at  present  in  a 
good  disposition  of  mind,  and  hath  good  hopes  to- 
wards God ;  it  concerns  him,  as  he  loves  his  soul,  as 
he  would  not  lose  all  the  fruits  of  his  past  labours 
and  endeavours  in  the  service  of  God,  by  all  means 
possible  to  keep  his  heart  in  a  devout  frame :  and 
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whatever  comes  of  it,  not  to  grow  cold  or  languid  in 
his  prayers,  or  to  omit  or  disuse  them,  either  in  pub- 
lic or  private,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever. 

But^  thirdly  and  lastly,  to  conclude  all,  there  is 
this  further  to  be  said  for  the  encouragement  of  all 
sorts  of  persons  to  persevere  in  the  practice  of  this 
duty ;  namely,  that  whoever  makes  conscience  of 
saying  his  prayers  frequently  and  heartily,  and  con- 
tinues so  to  do,  though  he  be  not  good  at  the  present, 
yet  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  continue  long  bad.  He 
will  at  last  certainly  get  the  victory  over  all  his  lusts 
and  evil  habits,  and  attain  to  the  favour  of  God,  and 
tlie  salvation  of  his  own  soul.  This  necessarily  fol- 
lows from  what  hath  been  said.  A  course  of  prayer 
and  a  course  of  sin  cannot  consist  together ;  one  will 
necessarily  destroy  the  other.  Praying  will  either 
make  a  man  leave  sinning,  (as  a  pious  man  of  our 
own  used  to  say,)  or  sinning  will  make  a  man  leave 
praying :  but  this  is  to  be  understood  of  prayer  that 
is  put  up  to  God  with  great  seriousness  and  hearti- 
ness, and  out  of  a  sense  of  duty  and  conscience ;  for 
as  for  those  formal  prayers  that  are  made  out  of  cus- 
tom, or  upon  the  account  of  education,  or  for  the 
serving  some  worldly  ends  of  interest  or  reputation, 
or  the  like,  God  respects  them  no  more  than  the  im- 
pertinent tattle  of  fools. 

All  those  of  us,  therefore,  that  mean  and  design  to 
be  good,  though  they  are  not  so  already,  let  us  above 
all  things  take  care  to  mind  our  prayers;  let  us  pray 
to  God  in  private;  let  us  pray  to  God  with  our  fami- 
lies; and  let  us  join,  as  oft  as  we  can,  with  the  jn  aycrs 
of  the  public  assemblies.  This  I  am  sure  is  the 
best  method  we  can  take  for  the  reforming  our  lives, 
and  for  the  growing  in  all  virtue  and  goodness  :  and 
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the  more  we  practise  it,  the  better  we  shall  like  it. 
And  if  we  persevere  therein,  we  shall  find  the  com- 
fort of  it,  both  in  the  grace  and  assistance  we  shall 
receive  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  vanquishing  all 
our  lusts  and  corruptions ;  and  in  the  blessings  we 
shall  procure  from  God,  both  to  ourselves  and  our  fa- 
milies, and  all  our  affairs  and  concernments ;  and, 
lastly,  in  the  everlasting  salvation  of  our  souls  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord  Jesus.    To  whom^  &c. 


SERMON  XVL 


PREACHED  BEFORE 

THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  AT  ST.  MARGARET'S 
WESTMINSTER,  APRIL  ti,  1679. 


Revel,  ii.  5. 

— /  zaill  come  unto  thee  quickly^  and  zcill  remove  thy 
candlestick  out  of  his  place,  except  tliou  I'epent, 

We  are  this  day  met  together  to  humble  ourselves 
for  our  sins  before  God,  and  to  implore  his  mercy  to 
this  nation  in  the  preserving  our  king,  our  laws,  our 
religion,  and  our  lives,  and  in  blessing  the  present 
public  counsels  in  order  thereunto. 

And  never  was  a  work  of  this  nature  more  season- 
able or  more  necessary  than  at  this  time,  and  to  us 
of  this  kingdom  :  for  as  our  sins  were  never  greater, 
never  cried  louder  to  Heaven  for  vengeance,  so  the 
judgments  they  deserve  did  never  more  visibly  threat- 
en us  than  they  do  at  this  day.  Insomuch,  that  if 
our  circumstances  l)e  duly  considered,  we  may  have 
just  reason  to  apprehend  that  our  Saviour,  in  the  way 
of  his  providence,  does  now  speak  to  his  people  and 
church  of  England  the  same  words  that  he  ordered 
St.  John,  by  the  way  of  letter,  to  speak  to  the  church 
of  Ephesus;  Rememherfrom  ichcuce  thou  art  fallen, 
and  repent,  and  do  the  Jir.st  works ;  or  else  J  n  'tll 
come  unto  thee  quicJily,  and  will  remove  the  candle- 
stick  out  of  his  pUice,  except  thou  repent. 
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This  church  of  Ephesus,  as  also  the  other  six 
churches  of  Asia,  to  each  of  which  St.  John,  by  the 
command  of  our  Saviour,  doth  here  address  a  several 
Epistle,  were  at  the  time  when  these  letters  were 
dictated  very  flourishing  churches,  favoured  as  much 
with  the  especial  presence  and  influence  of  Christ,  as 
ever  any  churches  were. 

This  appears  from  the  preface  to  this  Epistle,  in 
the  first  verse  of  this  chapter,  wherein  Christ,  the 
author  of  the  Epistle,  is  described  as  holding  the 
seven  steals  i?i  his  right  ha?id,  and  walking  in  the 
midst  of  the  seven  golden  candle  sticks.  Rev.  ii.  1. 

The  seven  stars  are  the  angels  of  the  seven 
churches.  Rev.  i.  20.  as  he  himself  interprets  them; 
that  is,  according  to  the  sense  of  all  antiquity,  the 
bishops,  the  presidents,  the  governors  of  those 
churches.  His  holding  them  in  his  hand,  is  his  sup- 
porting and  directing  them  for  the  good  of  the  people. 
The  seven  golden  candlesticks.  Rev.  ii.  1,  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  walked,  are,  as  he  himself  likewise 
expounds  them,  the  seven  churches  themselves,  as 
being  the  places  where  those  stars,  those  lights  did 
shine.  And  his  walking  among  those  candlesticks 
is  his  presence  in  those  churches,  encouraging  or  re- 
proving, rewarding  or  punishing  the  members  of 
them,  as  there  was  cause,  having  the  power  in  his 
hands,  either  to  continue  those  lights  among  them, 
or  to  remove  them  to  another  place. 

I  insist  on  the  explication  of  this  passage,  because 
it  lets  us  into  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  that  we 
meet  with  in  the  text,  of  removing  the  candlestick 
out  of  its  place,  which  from  hence  we  plainly  see  to 
be  the  unchurching  any  people,  the  withdrawing  the 
light  of  the  gospel  from  them. 
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Well,  but  this  church  of  Ephesus,  to  which  the 
Epistle  I  am  now  concerned  in  was  written,  how  much 
soever  Christ  had  done  for  them,  had,  it  seems,  made 
but  a  bad  requital  of  his  kindnesses,  Rev.  ii.  2,  3.  At 
firsts  indeed,  they  had  walked  very  worthily^  and  are 
much  commended  by  our  Saviour  for  their  zeal  and 
piety  and  labour  in  religion,  but  now  they  were  fallen 
to  a  great  degree  of  negligence  and  remissness. 

It  is  true,  they  at  this  time  continued  orthodox  in 
their  doctrines  and  opinions,  they  did  both  know  and 
profess  the  true  religion,  and  were  zealous  against 
false  doctrines,  which  also  our  Saviour  takes  notice 
of,  and  commends  them  for  ;  This  saith  he,  thou  hast, 
that  thou  hatest  the  deeds  of  the  Xicolaitans,  which 
I  also  hate,  Rev.  ii.  6 ;  but  yet  notwithstanding,  so 
offended  was  he  with  the  loss  of  their  frst  love,  the 
decay  of  devotion  and  charity  among  them,  that  he 
threatens  them  solemnly  in  the  text,  that  if  theij 
did  not  repent,  and  do  the  frst  wo?'ks,  he  ivould  re- 
mote their  candlestick  out  of  its  place ;  that  is,  as  I 
said,  he  would  withdraw  from  them  his  presence  and 
the  light  of  his  gospel. 

This  is  a  brief  account  of  my  text,  as  to  the  first 
design  and  literal  meaning  of  it,  that  is,  as  it  concerns 
the  church  of  Ephesus.  I  now  desire  leave  to  make 
such  application  of  it  to  ourselves,  as  may  be  subser- 
vient to  the  ends  designed  in  the  solemnity  of  this 
day. 

And  we  have  warrant  enough  to  make  such  an 
application  ;  for  let  us  not  flatter  ourselves ;  what  is 
here  reproved,  and  what  is  here  threatened,  Iiath  not 
such  a  peculiar  respect  to  the  particular  church  of 
Ephesus,  but  that  it  doth  etpially  concern  all  churches 
so  far  as  they  fall  under  the  same  character :  which, 
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whether  we  at  this  day  do  or  no,  it  is  fit  we  should 
seriously  examine  ourselves  about. 

Here  are  three  things  considerable  in  the  text : 
first,  a  great  sin  and  guilt  supposed  ;  secondly,  a  great 
judgment  denounced  for  that  guilt,  no  less  than  the 
unchurching  of  that  people  that  had  contracted  it ; 
thirdly,  the  means  prescribed  for  the  averting  that 
judgment,  viz.  repentance. 

My  application  of  the  text  shall  proceed  upon  the 
same  heads  ;  that  is, 

I  shall  first  desire  leave  to  inquire,  whether  we  of 
this  nation,  at  this  day,  for  our  manifold  sins  and 
guilt,  may  not  be  judged  to  be  in  as  bad  or  worse 
circumstances  than  the  church  of  Ephesus  in  the  text, 
and  consequently  have  not  just  reason  to  fear  the 
same  judgment  that  they  are  here  threatened  with. 

Secondly,  I  shall  consider  the  judgment  here 
threatened,  how  grievous  a  one  it  is,  and  consequently 
how  great  an  argument  the  consideration  of  it  ought 
to  be  to  us  all  to  repent. 

Thirdly,  I  shall  speak  something  of  this  repentance, 
how  it  ought  to  be  expressed,  if  we  would  thereby 
prevent  the  judgment. 

I  begin  with  the  first  of  these  points,  which  con- 
cerns our  sin  and  our  guilt,  to  make  some  represen- 
tation of  the  spiritual  maladies  and  diseases  that  this 
nation  groans  under,  those  public  grievances  by  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  is  provoked  to  withdraw  him- 
self from  us,  and  to  give  us  up  to  the  power  and  do- 
minion of  other  masters. 

This,  I  must  confess,  is  a  very  melancholy  and  un- 
pleasing  argument,  ])ut  yet  very  necessary  to  be  in- 
sisted on,  and  that  very  freely  too,  especially  upon 
such  an  occasion  as  this ;  and  most  of  all,  when  I 
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speak  to  those  whose  concernment  and  whose  care  it 
is  to  inspect  these  matters,  and  from  whom  we  hope 
for  a  cure  of  our  distempers. 

It  is  here  taken  notice  of  the  church  of  Ephesus, 
to  her  commendation,  that  she  retained  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  doctrine  in  opposition  to  the  heresies  of 
those  times ;  and  this,  God  be  thanked,  may  be  spoke 
of  us  at  this  day ;  we  are  not  much  degenerated  from 
the  purity  of  Christianity  as  to  doctrinals.  Our 
church  may  vie  with  all  the  churches  in  the  world 
for  orthodoxy  and  conformity  to  the  primitive  church 
in  matters  of  faith. 

And,  blessed  be  God's  name,  this  light  is  not  put 
under  a  bushel.  There  is  perhaps  no  church  since 
the  apostles'  time  wherein  the  divine  truth  hath  been 
more  publicly  and  more  purely  taught,  or  the  sacra- 
ment more  rightly  and  duly  administered,  than  among 
us ;  and  no  church  wherein  knowledge  has  more 
abounded  among  all  the  members  of  it,  than  it  does 
now  in  ours. 

But  the  thing  that  is  charged  upon  the  church  of 
Ephesus  is,  their  corruption  in  manners ;  and  this  is 
the  point  we  are  now  concerned  in,  and  which  it  is 
fit  the  whole  nation  should  examine  themselves  upon, 
and  deeply  lay  to  heart. 

Though  we  still  keep  up  the  form  of  godliness, 
yet  have  we  not  in  a  great  measure  lost  the  j^ower 
thereof?  7'hough  the  principles  which  our  church 
owneth  and  professeth  be  excellently  good,  yet  do 
not  many  of  us  horribly  contradict  them  in  our  prac- 
tices? Is  there  not  a  visible  decay  of  Christian  i)iety 
to  be  observed  among  us,  and  a  deluge  of  and 
wickedness  of  all  sorts  overspreading  the  lace  of  the 
land? 
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I  speak  not  here  of  the  faults  of  this  or  the  other 
particular  person,  for  we  know  there  was  never  any 
age  nor  any  religion  that  was  free  from  such ;  but  I 
speak  of  the  national  sins,  the  reigning  vices  of  the 
times,  the  miscarriages  that  are  so  prevailing  and  so 
common  that  a  public  guilt  is  contracted  by  them, 
and  the  whole  people  may  justly  share  in  the  punish- 
ment of  them. 

I  must  confess,  to  speak  strictly,  the  degrees  and 
proportions  in  which  any  age  grows  better  or  worse 
than  those  that  went  before  it,  are  not  easily  to  be 
measured,  unless  we  could  live  the  space  of  several 
ages,  and  out  of  our  own  experience  make  observa- 
tions and  remarks  upon  them.  All  that  we  have  to 
make  our  estimate  by,  is  the  histories  and  records 
that  are  left  us  of  the  state  of  former  ages,  with  which 
we  may  compare  our  own ;  but  yet  this  way  is  often 
very  fallacious,  because  it  is  the  common  humour 
and  custom  of  men,  even  of  those  that  transmit  the 
memoirs  of  their  own  times  to  posterity,  still  to  com- 
plain of  their  own  times  most,  and  to  prefer  the  for- 
mer ages  before  that  in  which  they  live. 

Upon  this  consideration  I  shall  not  be  forward  to 
draw  a  compaiison  between  the  former  times  and 
ours,  in  order  to  the  shewing  how  much  greater  our 
sins  are  than  of  those  that  went  before  us,  and  con- 
sequently how  much  riper  we  are  now  for  judgment. 

Most  certain  it  is,  that  God,  as  he  has  done  to  the 
sea,  so  has  he  to  every  nation,  set  its  hounds  of 
wickedness,  beyond  which  they  shall  not  pass ;  and 
when  their  iniquities  are  at  full,  he  will  not  fail  to 
repay  vengeance  into  their  bosom.  The  Canaanites, 
the  Jews,  and  many  other  nations  I  might  name, 
have  been  sad  instances  of  this  kind  of  proceeding. 
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But  when  a  nation  is  come  to  that  fatal  period 
none  knows  but  God,  and  whether  we  are  not  akeady 
very  near  it,  we  cannot  tell,  but  we  ought  infinitely 
to  fear. 

Too  evident  it  is  that  things  are  in  a  very  bad 
posture  among  us,  and  our  sins  are  grown  to  that 
height,  that  it  is  a  miracle  of  the  divine  patience  and 
longsuffering  that  we  are  not  already  consumed. 
Let  us  be  more  particular. 

If  the  prevailing  of  atheism  in  a  land,  and  the  con- 
tempt of  God  and  religion  : 

If  open  lewdness  and  debauchery,  and  immorality 
of  all  kinds : 

If  the  turning  religion  into  a  mere  piece  of  for- 
mality and  outward  profession  : 

If  schisms  and  divisions  and  factions  in  a  church  : 
And,  lastly,  if  our  general  unthankfulness  for,  and 
unprofitableness  under  the  means  of  grace,  and  the 
many  mercies  and  privileges  that  have  been  vouch- 
safed us  : 

If  any  or  all  of  these  sins  can  provoke  God  to  for- 
sake a  nation  and  give  it  up  to  ruin,  (and  yet  these 
sins  are  both  in  the  scripture,  and  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  God's  providence  especially  marked  out  for 
such,)  then  are  we  of  this  nation  at  this  time  in  a  very 
deplorable  condition,  and  are  to  expect  judgment 
without  mercy,  unless  it  be  prevented  by  a  speedy 
reformation. 

For,  first  of  all,  was  there  ever  more  atheism  and 
irreligion  in  a  Christian  nation,  at  least  in  a  ])rotest- 
ant  Christian  nation ;  or  more  countenance  given  to 
such  doctrines  and  opinions  as  directly  tend  thereto, 
than  now  among  us  ? 

There  are  not  many,  [)erhaps,  that  dare  in  express 
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terms  affirm  that  there  is  no  God,  because  they 
know  it  is  not  safe  so  to  do ;  but  many  affirm  it  by 
consequence,  by  asserting  such  principles  from  whence 
it  must  necessarily  be  concluded. 

For  what  is  the  consequence  of  such  doctrines  as 
these :  that  there  is  nothing  but  body  in  the  world, 
and  that  the  very  notion  of  a  spiritual  incorporeal 
being  implies  a  contradiction  :  that  there  is  nothing 
just  or  unjust,  virtuous  or  vicious  in  itself,  but  as  it 
is  made  so  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  :  that  all 
things  come  to  pass  by  a  fatal  necessity,  and  that  no 
man  is  so  free  an  agent  as  to  be  capable  of  rewards 
and  punishments  for  his  actions.  What  is  the  result 
of  these  doctrines,  but  the  necessary  introducing  of 
atheism,  and  the  banishing  religion  from  among 
men?  It  being  upon  these  principles  not  only  a 
needless,  impertinent,  but  an  absurd,  contradictious 
thing. 

And  yet  are  not  these  the  avowed  principles  of  too 
many  among  us,  and  those  too  that  are  the  great 
pretenders  to  reason  and  philosophy  ? 

But  what  has  been  the  effects  of  such  philosophy  ? 
why,  suitable  enough  to  the  notions  of  it :  you  may 
meet  with  those  that  make  no  scruple  to  scoff  at 
God  and  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  other  world, 
and  to  turn  into  ridicule  every  thing  that  is  sacred. 
And  he  is  accounted  the  great  spirit  that  thinks 
freely,  and  dares  speak  boldly  what  he  thinks.  And 
if  a  man  will  set  up  for  a  wit,  he  cannot  take  a  more 
effectual  course  to  gain  him  that  reputation  in  many 
companies,  than  to  be  confident  and  peremptory  in 
contradicting  the  common  sentiments  of  men  as  to 
religion,  to  be  a!)le  to  burlesque  the  scriptures  hu- 
morously, to  be  dexterous  in  employing  religious 
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phrases  to  scurrilous  purposes,  and  to  baffle  and  droll 
out  of  countenance  those  that  stand  up  for  the  repu- 
tation of  sacred  things. 

As  the  world  goes,  it  is  a  piece  of  virtue  to  believe 
a  God  and  providence,  and  future  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments, with  the  other  principles  of  natural  reli- 
gion ;  they  do  very  well  that  go  thus  far.  But  as 
for  instituted  revealed  religion,  for  instance,  Chris- 
tianity, how  many  are  there  that  think  themselves 
no  way  concerned  in  it,  but  hold  it  in  the  same  rank 
with  Judaism  and  Mahometanism  I  And  if  they  pro- 
fess that,  rather  than  either  of  these,  it  is  only  because 
they  were  born  and  bred  up  in  it ;  it  is  the  religion 
of  the  country  where  they  live  ;  but  if  either  of  the 
other  should  be  set  up  in  the  place  of  it,  they  would 
as  willingly  conform  to  that. 

One  would  think  that  such  men  as  these  should 
not  be  found  in  a  country  that  calls  itself  Christian, 
much  less  in  a  Christian  country  that  calls  itself  re- 
formed ;  and  yet  such  is  the  infelicity  and  the  fault 
of  ours,  that  men  of  these  principles  and  practices  do 
abound  among  us.  O  blessed  God  I  whither  shall  we 
come  at  last,  if  timely  care  be  not  taken  of  these 
things ! 

But,  secondly,  if  to  the  atheism  and  infidelity  that 
reigns  among  us,  we  add  the  open  profaneness  and 
debauchery  that  is  every  where  to  be  observed  in 
our  days,  how  much  blacker  will  our  guilt  appear  ? 

Where  is  that  ancient  seriousness,  and  rescrvcd- 
ness,  and  modesty,  that  heretofore  has  been  thought 
>  not  only  essential  to  the  spirit  of  a  Christian,  l)ut  na- 
tural to  the  temper  of  an  Englishman  ? 

Alas  !  we  seem  to  have  changed  not  only  our  reli- 
gion, but  our  climate  too  :  and  may  for  dissoluteness 
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and  luxury,  for  pride  and  vanity,  and  idleness,  com- 
pare with  the  ancient  Asiatics,  and  do  perhaps  out- 
strip several  of  our  present  neighbour  nations,  though 
of  a  worse  religion. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  so  much  are  we  degenerated 
from  the  ancient  strictness  of  Christianity,  that  those 
things  that  would  not  have  been  named  among  the 
first  Christians  without  horror,  and  banishing  out  of 
their  society  all  those  that  did  them,  are  frequently 
practised  among  us.  And  those  vices,  that  even  in 
the  worst  times  of  Christianity  the  actors  were  afraid 
or  ashamed  to  own,  are  now  made  a  matter  of  sport 
and  merriment,  a  trick  of  youth,  a  humour,  or  a 
frolic.  What  was  then  a  deed  of  darkness  is  now  too 
often  done  in  the  face  of  the  sun ;  and  the  persons 
concerned  in  the  wickedness  are  so  far  from  blushing 
at  their  guilt,  that  they  relate  their  own  actions  as  a 
pleasant  entertainment  for  their  company. 

O  the  riots  and  drunkenness,  the  frauds  and  co- 
zenage, the  filthy  and  lewd  speeches,  the  whoredoms 
and  adulteries,  the  blasphemous  oaths  and  impreca- 
tions, that  are  daily,  without  any  regret,  any  sense  of 
shame,  practised  among  us  ! 

We  seem  to  have  lost,  not  only  the  virtue  of  mo- 
desty, but  of  hypocrisy  too,  (if  so  bad  a  thing  may  be 
called  by  so  good  a  name.)  Those  vices  and  lewd- 
nesses which  heretofore  sought  corners,  and  wore  a 
mask,  do  now  appear  with  a  naked  face. 

It  is  true,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  greatest  part 
of  us  are  not  guilty  of  such  crimes  and  immoralities 
as  we  speak  of :  but  this  does  not  wholly  excuse  us ; 
for  we  are  all  faulty  in  this,  that  these  kinds  of  vices 
are  not  sufficiently  branded  and  put  out  of  counte- 
nance :  they  pass  under  easy,  not  to  say  creditable 
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names.  And  so  little  a  sense  have  we  of  them,  that 
a  man  may  keep  his  reputation  among  us^  though  he 
be  never  so  vicious,  supposing  that  his  vices  be  of  the 
mode  of  the  country.  This  very  thing,  without  our 
personal  guilt,  makes  the  sin  a  national  sin ;  and 
God  will  visit  these  things  upon  us,  except  we  re- 
pent. 

But  to  make  up  the  measure  of  our  iniquities,  we 
can,  in  the  third  place,  live  after  this  dissolute  rate, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  many  of  us  think  ourselves 
religious ;  we  increase  the  guilt  of  our  profaneness 
by  joining  formality  with  it. 

If  we  would  disclaim  all  religion  when  we  lead 
such  wretched,  careless,  and  sensual  lives,  it  would 
in  some  respects  be  more  tolerable ;  for  then  Chris- 
tianity would  not  suffer  by  us,  it  would  get  no  odium, 
no  ignominy  in  the  world,  it  would  not  be  an  occa- 
sion to  men  to  turn  atheists. 

But  to  live  unchristian  lives,  and  yet  to  call  our- 
selves Christians ;  nay,  to  make  our  religion  a  sanc- 
tuary for  our  vices,  and  to  think  that  we  may  the 
more  freely  indulge  oui-selves  in  them,  because  we 
are  of  the  right  religion  ;  this  is  intolerable,  and  ex- 
tremely aggravates  the  iniquity  of  our  })ractices. 
And  yet  this  is  a  fault  that  we  of  this  nation  are  no- 
toriously guilty  of. 

We  often  make  religion  to  consist  in  opinion  and 
outward  profession.  If  w  e  have  but  once  joined  our- 
selves to  that  party  of  Ciiristians  which  we  think  is 
the  right,  and  do  espouse  all  their  controvei-sies,  and 
are  zealous  in  the  observance  of  their  particular 
forms  and  rites,  whereby  they  are  distinguished  from 
the  other  sects  that  are  in  being  among  us.  we  think 
we  are  true  saints,  let  our  moraK  Im  what  they  will. 
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This  is  the  religion  that  is  every  where  too  much 
in  fashion.  If,  for  instance,  I  have  listed  myself  a 
member  of  some  church  of  the  separation,  (as  there 
is  great  variety  of  them,)  if  I  be  but  true  to  the 
principles  of  my  church,  and  vigorous  in  opposing 
those  that  are  not  of  my  way,  and  constant  in  my 
attendance  upon  the  brethren  at  their  assemblies, 
this  zeal  of  mine  will  excuse  a  multitude  of  my  other 
failings :  and  though  I  now  and  then  use  indirect 
ways  of  dealing  in  my  calling ;  though  I  be  unchari- 
table and  censorious;  though  1  affront  authority,  and 
live  in  a  constant  disobedience  and  contempt  of  the 
laws  of  it ;  yet  my  fervour  for  that  which  I  take  to 
be  the  true  religion,  and  the  relation  I  stand  in  to 
the  people  of  God,  will  bear  me  out  as  to  these  mat- 
ters. 

On  the  other  side,  if  I  be  a  member  of  the  church 
of  England,  I  am  too  often  apt  to  think  myself  in  a 
fair  way  to  heaven,  if  I  be  but  stout  for  the  church, 
and  zealous  against  the  sectaries,  and  punctual  in  ob- 
serving the  ceremonies  of  the  Liturgy,  and  now  and 
then  come  to  the  sacrament;  though  it  may  be  I 
have  nothing  of  the  true  life  and  spirit  of  Christianity 
in  me,  nothing  of  that  sobriety,  and  meekness,  and 
charity,  and  inward  devotion  that  our  Saviour  doth 
indispensably  require  of  all  his  followers. 

Nay,  so  far  from  that,  it  may  be  I  think  it  is  no 
matter  how  I  live,  if  I  be  but  a  good  subject  to  the 
king,  and  a  true  son  of  the  church.  Nay,  it  is  well 
if  I  don't  go  further ;  it  is  well  if  I  don't  make  vice 
and  debauchery  an  essential  character  of  a  man  that 
is  right  in  his  principles ;  it  is  well  if  I  don't  brand 
seriousness  of  conversation,  and  a  care  of  one's  words 
and  actions,  with  the  name  of  fanaticism,  and  reproach 
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every  one  as  a  puritan  that  will  not  swear  and  drink, 
and  take  those  unchristian  liberties  that  I  do. 

You  know  there  are  such  men  as  these  frequently 
to  be  found  in  all  the  several  sects  and  ways  of  reli- 
gion among  us.  But,  O,  what  is  become  of  Chris- 
tianity all  the  while! 

This  sure  cannot  be  thy  religion,  O  blessed  Jesus ! 
since  it  is  so  unlike  both  thy  actions  and  thy  doc- 
trines :  thou  never  placedst  any  virtue  or  praise  in 
knowing,  but  in  doing ;  in  being  of  this  or  the  other 
particular  external  mode  of  religion ;  but  in  believing 
thy  gospel,  and  following  thy  example,  in  mortifying 
our  lusts,  and  leading  a  life  of  peaceableness  and  obe- 
dience and  humility,  and  all  manner  of  inward  holi- 
ness and  purity. 

How  our  brethren  of  the  separation  will  dispose 
of  their  members  that  are  of  this  temper,  I  know 
not ;  but  as  to  all  those  that  pretend  to  be  of  our 
communion,  and  yet  live  scandalous  lives,  and  think 
that  their  owning  themselves  for  the  sons  of  the 
church  will  make  atonement  for  their  immoralities, 
it  is  to  be  feared  they  have  done  us  more  hurt  than 
ever  they  will  do  us  good.  And  unless  they  would 
reform,  it  may  perhaps  be  wished  that  we  were  rid 
of  them :  let  them  declare  themselves  fanatics,  pa- 
pists, any  thing,  rather  than  members  of  the  church 
of  England. 

And  though  by  their  recession,  and  going  over  to 
the  enemy's  camp,  wc  might  possibly  be  so  weak- 
ened that  we  could  not  support  ourselves,  but  must 
be  forced  to  fall  under  our  adversaries  ;  yet  I  do  not 
know  whether  even  then  the  churcli  would  not  l)e 
the  better  for  it.  And  it  would,  perhaps,  be  more 
desirable  to  live  in  a  mean,  low,  affUcted  condition 
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without  such  company,  than  to  govern  the  world 
with  it. 

But,  fourthly,  these  are  not  all  the  maladies  which 
this  distressed  church  and  nation  labours  under: 
there  is  another  wound  that  is  as  wide,  and  bleeds  as 
much  as  any  of  the  rest ;  and  which,  if  timely  care 
be  not  taken  of  it,  may  cause  her  expiration  as  soon 
as  any  other. 

I  mean  the  unnatural,  unchristian  feuds  and  divi- 
sions that  are  amongst  us,  our  nation's  being  rent  and 
torn  into  so  many  parties  and  factions,  and  the  cruel 
and  bitter  animosities  with  which  each  party  does 
prosecute  the  other.  And  all  this,  if  men  would  con- 
sider, for  little  things  in  comparison,  things  certainly 
not  worth  all  this  heat,  things  that  the  wisest  and 
best  of  the  several  dissenting  parties  confess  to  be 
indifferent. 

O,  how  do  men  by  their  foolish  and  unaccount- 
able divisions  weaken  the  common  interest,  that  all 
pretend  at  least  to  be  concerned  for !  what  advan- 
tages are  hereby  given  to  the  adversaries ! 

It  is  likely,  indeed,  that  as  they  first  set  on  foot,  so 
they  still  continue  to  foment  their  differences.  They 
laugh  at  this  opportunity  of  making  proselytes  to 
their  religion ;  and  a  plentiful  harvest  they  have 
hereby  reaped  to  themselves. 

But  where  is  our  wisdom  in  the  mean  time  ?  Have 
men  no  more  understanding  than  to  be  still  hot  and 
eager  in  their  contentions  about  a  shadow,  when 
there  is  an  enemy  at  the  gate,  that  is  in  a  fair  way 
to  take  from  us  the  substance  ? 

Some  indeed  may  be  apt  to  dispute  which  side 
ought  to  comply ;  whether  the  dissenters  ought  to 
come  over  to  the  established  church,  or  the  church 
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,  to  them  ?  It  is  not  now  a  time  fully  to  debate  the 
ments  of  that  cause.  But  this  may  be  truly  said, 
if  men  would  be  honest  and  sincere,  and  mix  no 
passion  or  worldly  concernment  with  their  religion, 
the  point  would  soon  be  decided  on  the  church's 
side. 

Every  man  that  calls  himself  a  protestant  would 
I    think  himself  obliged  to  obey  lawful  authority  in  all 
things,  where  he  was  convinced  their  commands 
were  not  unlawful.  And  if  he  could  not  with  a  safe 
conscience  come  up  to  it  in  all  things,  he  would  come 

I up  as  far  as  he  could.  And  as  for  those  things  that 
he  was  not  satisfied  about,  as  he  would  not  condemn 
or  censure  those  that  were  persuaded  or  practised 
otherwise,  so  neither  would  he  raise  any  disturbance 
in  the  church,  by  joining  himself  to  an  opposite  party. 

And,  on  the  other  side,  those  that  did  conform  to 
the  church  in  all  things,  would  not  withdraw  their 
charity  from  their  fellow  Christians  for  not  doing  so 
much  as  they.  Though  they  differed  from  them  in 
several  opinions,  yet  they  would  join  hands  with 
them  in  all  Christian  offices  of  mutual  love  and 
charity,  and  in  a  joint  opposition  of  the  common 

I  enemy. 

II  But,  alas  !  things  are  not  thus  with  us.  And  I 
i    note  it  as  a  fault  for  which  we  ought  deeply  to  be 

affected  this  day ;  and  if  men  did  duly  weigh  the 
I  sinfulness  and  the  danger  that  all  schisms  and  sepa- 
i   rations  of  this  kind  do  bring  uj)()n  a  nation,  they 

would  be  thus  affected. 

If  human  conjectures  about  the  reasons  and  causes 
i   of  divine  judgments  may  be  allowed,  it  will  apj)car 

from  history  and  experience,  that  there  has  beeu  as 

much  war  and  bloodshed  caused  in  the  world,  as 
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many  nations  desolated,  as  many  churches  ruined  by 
the  malignity  and  evil  influence  of  this  sin  of  schism, 
as  any  other. 

And  if  ever  God  in  judgment  shall  think  fit  to 
give  over  this  flourishing  church  of  ours,  as  a  prey  to 
that  mighty  hunter,  that  would  erect  an  universal 
spiritual  monarchy  to  himself  upon  the  ruins  of  all 
the  particular  churches  of  Christendom,  we  should 
have  good  reason  to  believe,  that  the  unnecessary  di- 
visions and  quarrels  among  ourselves  had  a  great 
hand  in  bringing  on  the  judgment. 

In  all  appearance,  we  of  this  nation  might  be  im- 
pregnable as  to  our  religion,  if  those  protestants 
among  us,  who  have  been  so  long  separated  from  the 
communion  of  our  national  church,  would  once  re- 
turn into  its  bosom  ;  that  we  might  all  heartily  join 
together  in  loving  and  assisting  one  another,  and  op- 
posing the  public  adversary. 

But,  fifthly  and  lastly,  if  the  state  of  our  church  and 
nation  was  not  near  so  bad  as  I  have  now  repre- 
sented it,  yet  there  is  another  thing  still,  that  all, 
even  the  best  of  us,  have  reason  to  be  sensible  of,  and 
to  mourn  for ;  as  that  which  of  itself  is  sufficient  to 
bring  destruction  upon  us.  And  that  is,  our  ingrati- 
tude to  God  for  his  many  mercies  and  deliverances, 
and  our  unprofitableness  under  those  means  of  grace 
that  he  has  been  pleased  so  long  to  afford  us. 

I  cannot  call  this  a  particular  sin,  it  is,  if  you  will, 
an  aggravation  of  all  the  rest,  or  all  of  them  summed 
up  together.  However,  I  give  it  a  particular  consi- 
deration, because  it  is  a  thing  that  God  has  set  a 
mark  upon,  and  has  so  far  declared  his  displeasure 
against  it,  that  he  has  determined  it  a  just  cause  to 
unpeople  or  unchurch  a  nation. 
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Our  Saviour  tells  us,  that  when  a  certain  man  had 
planted  a  fig  tree  in  his  vineyard,  and  came  and 
sought  fruit  thereon  and  found  none,  he  said  unto 
the  dresser  of  his  vineyard,  Behold,  these  three 
years  I  come  seeking  fruit  on  this  fig  tree,  and 
find  none :  cnt  it  down ;  why  doth  it  cumber  the 
ground?  Luke  xiii.  7. 

Let  us  apply  this  parable  to  ourselves,  as  certainly 
the  reason  of  it  will  sufficiently  prompt  us.  Was 
ever  fig  tree  or  vineyard  more  curiously  planted, 
more  carefully  drest,  more  richly  manured,  more  se- 
curely fenced,  from  the  outrages  of  beasts  of  prey, 
than  our  fig  tree,  our  vineyard,  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ?  For  of  a  church  this  parable  is  necessarily  to 
be  understood. 

Is  there  any  one  of  the  protestant  churches  in  Eu- 
rope that  has  been  so  regularly  reformed ;  that  in 
the  first  constitution  of  it  was  established  upon  prin- 
ciples so  justifiable,  so  agreeable  with  the  laws  of 
nature  and  Christianity,  and  the  civil  rights  of  the 
kingdom,  as  this  church  of  England  was  ? 

Is  there  any  protestant  church  in  Europe  whose 
articles  of  faith,  whose  discipline,  whose  manner  and 
rites  of  worship  are  more  correspondent  to  ancient 
tradition  and  catholic  doctrine  and  practice  ? 

Is  there  any  protestant  church  in  Europe  wherein 
the  word  of  God  has  been  taught  more  sincerely,  and 
more  to  the  edification  of  the  people,  than  among 
us  ? 

Is  there  any  protestant  church  that  has  more  com- 
fortably lived  under  their  own  vines  and  their  own 
fig  trees,  has  more  freely  enjoyed  all  the  l)enefits  and 
privileges  that  either  religion  or  their  birthright 
could  entitle  them  to,  than  we  have  done  ? 
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Is  there  any  protestant  church  that  has  been  pre- 
served so  miraculously,  that  hath  received  so  many 
wondei-ful  deliverances  from  enemies  of  all  sorts, 
enemies  of  the  hills  and  of  the  valleys ;  and  yet,  not- 
withstanding all,  notwithstanding  the  contrivances 
of  false  brethren  within  ourselves,  and  the  assaults  of 
the  public  adversaries  abroad,  does  still  not  only  con- 
tinue in  being,  but  flourisheth  also,  as  God  be  thanked 
we  do  at  this  day  ? 

The  care  that  God  hath  taken  of  this  nation  hath 
been  wonderful ;  his  providences  towards  us  are  to 
be  admired  for  the  rareness  and  the  graciousness  of 
them.  And  therefore  justly  may  the  Lord  of  the 
vineyard,  after  all  this  care,  all  these  providences, 
expect  some  good  fruit  from  us,  proportionable  to  his 
kindness  to  us.    And  long  has  he  waited  for  it. 

But  what  fruits  have  we  produced  after  all  these 
great  opportunities  and  this  great  patience?  Can  we 
really  say  that  we  now  are  better  than  our  fore- 
fathers of  the  reformation,  who  perhaps  had  not 
more  light,  certainly  had  not  that  experience  of  God's 
mercies  and  deliverances  that  we  have  ?  I  am  afi^aid 
our  hearts  will  give  it  against  us. 

Can  we  say  that  we  are  not  worse  than  they  ? 
that  we  have  at  least  made  as  good  an  use  and  im- 
provement of  the  talents  that  have  been  committed 
to  us  as  they  did?  It  is  to  be  feared  we  shall  be 
cast  upon  this  point  also. 

Our  own  experience  will  tell  us,  if  we  have  lived 
any  considerable  time  in  the  world,  that  even  since 
our  remembrance,  though  God  hath  more  and  more 
])oth  hea|>ed  his  favoui^  and  his  severities  upon  us, 
yet  we  have  gro\A  n  worse  and  worse. 

His  mercies  have  not  melted  us  ;  his  judgments 
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have  not  reclaimed  us ;  he  hath  done  all  that  is  pos- 
sible, both  by  gentle  and  severe  methods,  to  bring  us 
to  a  sense  of  our  duty  ;  but  we,  like  the  deaf  adder, 
have  siopped  our  ears^  and  have  not  hearhened  to 
the  voice  of  the  charmer,  though  he  charmed  never 
so  wisely. 

What  therefore,  these  things  considered,  can  we 
expect,  but  that  God  should  pass  the  same  sentence 
upon  this  unthankful,  this  irreclaimable  people  of 
England,  that  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  passed  upon 
tlie  fig  tree  in  the  parable ;  cut  it  down,  ichij  doth 
it  cumber  the  ground  f 

Or,  if  you  will  take  it  in  the  words  of  the  prophet, 
what  should  hinder,  or  what  can  we  expect,  but  that 
God  should  speak  to  us  (that  is,  decree  upon  us) 
what  he  did  to  his  beloved  people,  in  the  fifth  of 
Isaiah's  prophecy  ;  O  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and 
men  of  Judah,  judge,  I  pray  you,  between  me  and 
my  vineyard.  What  could  I  have  done  more  to  my 
vineyard,  that  I  have  not  done  in  it  ?  wherefore 
then,  when  I  looked  that  it  should  bring  forth 
g  rapes,  brought  it  forth  wild  grapes  ?  And  now 
-0  to;  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do  with  my  vine- 
yard:  I  will  take  away  the  hedge  thereof  and  it 
shall  be  eaten  up  ;  and  break  down  the  wall  there- 
of] and  it  shall  be  trodden  down  :  and  I  will  lay  it 
'  aste :  it  shall  not  be  pruned,  or  digged ;  but  there 
shall  come  up  briers  and  thorns. 

This  is  the  Judgment  that  is  here  threatened  in  the 
text,  which  I  now  come,  in  the  second  place,  more 
particularly  to  consider. 

A  grievous  judgment  without  doubt  it  is,  and  the 
greatest  that  can  laH  upon  any  nation  :  for  so  nuich 
as  our  souls  are  of  gixater  concernment  to  us  than 
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our  bodies ;  so  much  are  spiritual  mercies  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  temporal :  and  so  much  the  greater  mi- 
sery is  it  for  any  people  to  be  deprived  of  them  than 
of  the  other. 

For  that  nation  which  was  once  God's  own  pecu- 
liar people,  to  be  abandoned  by  him,  and  to  be  laid 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world  that  are  under 
the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air ;  for  that  nation 
that  once  enjoyed  the  influences  of  God's  presence, 
and  the  light  of  the  truth,  and  the  benefits  of  his  or- 
dinances, now  to  be  stript  of  all  these ;  to  be  without 
God,  without  light,  without  the  ordinary  means  of 
saving  their  souls;  O  what  more  deplorable  condition 
can  be  imagined ! 

And  yet  thus  severe  hath  God  been  with  many 
nations ;  thus,  when  their  sins  have  cried  aloud,  and 
the  sinners  have  been  impudent,  and  all  methods  of 
amendment  have  been  ineffectual,  God  hath  in  an- 
ger removed  their  candlestick  from  among  them. 

The  church  of  Ephesus,  which  Christ  thus  threat- 
ens in  the  text,  nay,  all  the  other  six  churches  of 
Asia,  to  which  the  Epistles  are  sent,  are  sad  instances 
of  this.  Once  most  flourishing  churches  they  were, 
even  the  very  paradise  of  the  Lord ;  but  now  they 
lie  waste  and  desolate,  overrun  mth  ignorance  and 
barbarity  and  Mahometanism. 

That  Africa,  which  is  not  now  more  fruitful  of 
monsters  than  it  was  once  of  excellently  wise  and 
learned  men ;  that  Africa,  which  formerly  afforded 
us  our  Clemens,  our  Origen,  our  Tertullian,  our  Cy- 
prian, our  Augustine,  and  many  other  extraordinary 
lights  in  the  church  of  God ;  that  famous  Africa,  in 
whose  soil  Christianity  did  thrive  so  prodigiously, 
and  could  boast  of  so  many  flourishing  churches, 
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alas!  is  now  a  wilderness.  The  ivild  boars  have 
hrohen  into  the  vineyard  and  eaten  it  up,  and  it 
brings  forth  nothing  but  briers  and  thorns,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  prophet. 

And  who  knows  but  God  may  suddenly  make 
this  church  and  nation,  this  our  England,  which, 
Jeshurun-like,  is  waxed  fat  and  grown  proud,  and 
has  kicked  against  God,  such  another  example  of 
the  vengeance  of  this  kind. 

It  is  true,  in  all  appearance,  there  is  no  danger 
of  having  our  candlestick  removed  from  us  in  the 
same  sense  or  manner  that  those  churches  I  have 
instanced  in  had  theirs.  We  have  no  apprehensions 
that  either  Mahometanism  or  paganism  will  come 
into  these  kingdoms ;  at  least  not  in  our  days. 

It  is  another  kind  of  removal  of  our  candlestick 
that  we  have  reason  to  fear :  it  is  another  religion 
nigher  at  hand  that  is  most  likely  to  displace  our 
candlestick. 

You  all  know  what  religion  I  mean,  it  is  popery 
that  most  threatens  us.  It  is  that  restless,  busy  reli- 
gion that  has  made  so  much  disturbance  in  Christen- 
dom ;  that  has  always  been  and  is  still  so  active,  by 
all  means,  just  or  unjust,  by  fraud  or  force,  to  insi- 
nuate itself  into  all  places.  It  is  this  we  ought  to 
have  the  most  apprehensions  of. 

It  is  true,  those  that  are  of  this  religion  do  profess 
the  name  of  Christ,  and  we  do  not  deny  them  the 
title  of  a  Christian  church  :  but  of  all  sorts  of  Chris- 
tianity this  seems  to  be  the  worst ;  and  next  to  the 
l)eing  of  no  church,  it  is  the  least  desira!)le  to  be  of 
this. 

And  for  all  the  specious  titles  of  visible,  and  jhm  - 
petual,  and  catholic,  and  infallible,  which  they  would 
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amuse  us  with ;  if  we  did  seriously  consider  what  a 
kind  of  religion  we  now  enjoy,  and  what  a  kind  of 
religion  will  come  into  the  place  of  it,  if  ever  they 
get  their  will  of  us,  we  should  sadly  reflect  upon 
the  change.  And  for  all  we  continued  a  Christian 
country,  yet  we  should  lament  over  ourselves  that 
our  candlestich  was  i^emoved  out  of  its  place. 

I  believe  there  are  few  here  but  sufficiently  un- 
derstand what  a  kind  of  religion  this  is,  and  what 
you  are  to  expect  from  it :  but  yet  I  will  beg  leave 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  articles  of  it : 
not  to  instruct  you,  but  to  give  you  occasion  to  con- 
sider how  well  it  will  suit  with  us  of  this  kingdom, 
or  indeed  with  any  that  would  be  Christians  after 
the  way  of  Christ's  institution. 

It  is  a  religion,  whose  avowed  principles  are  to 
keep  their  people  in  ignorance  as  much  as  they  can : 
for  with  them  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion. 
And  if  you  do  but  blindly  believe  as  the  church  be- 
lieves, and  blindly  obey  what  is  imposed  upon  you, 
you  are  good  catholics. 

It  is  a  religion,  in  which  you  will  not  be  allowed 
to  have  any  prayers  in  public  that  you  can  under- 
stand. When  you  come  to  church,  you  may  enter- 
tain yourselves  with  saying  over  your  rosary  (which 
is  a  solemn  set  of  prayers  containing  ten  addresses 
to  the  Virgin  Mary  for  one  to  our  Lord)  and  other 
private  prayers,  if  you  have  them  :  but  join  in  the 
public  service  with  the  minister  you  cannot,  unless 
you  understand  Latin. 

It  is  a  religion,  into  which  as  soon  as  you  enter 
you  must  give  up  your  Bibles.  For  the  people  must 
not  read  the  scripture  without  especial  license,  and 
not  at  all  of  that  translation  you  now  have  of  it. 
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It  is  a  religion  that  robs  you  of  half  the  sacra- 
ment :  for  you  must  never  be  allowed  to  receive  the 
cup  in  the  Lord's  supper,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
stitution of  our  Lord  in  express  words ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  practice  of  the  primitive  church  to 
the  contrary. 

It  is  a  religion,  in  which  you  are  so  far  from 
being  permitted  to  try  all  things,  and  to  hold  to 
that  which  is  good,  according  to  the  apostle's  com- 
mand ;  that  you  must  wholly  submit  your  reason 
and  understanding  to  the  dictates  of  an  infallible 
judge,  even  so  far,  (if  one  of  their  greatest  authors 
say  true,  Bellar.  de  Rom,  Pontif.  lib.  iv.  cap.  5.) 
as  to  be  bound  to  believe  virtue  to  be  bad,  and  vice 
to  be  good,  if  it  shall  please  his  holiness  to  say  so. 

Nay,  it  is  a  religion  in  which  you  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  believe  your  very  senses.  For  though 
four  of  your  five  senses  tell  you  that  one  of  the  con- 
secrated elements  in  the  sacrament  is  a  piece  of 
bread,  yet  you  are  obliged,  under  pain  of  damna- 
tion, to  believe  that  it  is  not  so ;  but  the  very  body 
of  Christ  that  was  crucified  at  Jerusalem,  and  is 
now  in  heaven  ;  and  which,  upon  this  supposition, 
must  be  actually  and  separately  present  in  a  thou- 
sand distant  places  at  once  every  day. 

It  is  a  religion  that  will  bring  you  back  to  the 
old  paganish  idolatry,  or  to  that  which  is  as  near  it 
as  can  be.  For  as  the  old  heathens  had  their  infe- 
rior deities,  their  demons  and  heroes,  to  be  media- 
tors between  God  and  them ;  so  will  you  have  your 
several  saints  and  patrons  of  the  like  nature,  which 
you  must  apply  to  for  the  recommending  your 
prayers  to  the  divine  Majesty.  And  as  they  had 
the  images  of  their  gods  and  mediators  to  worship 
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and  fall  down  before ;  so  will  you  also  for  the  same 
purpose  have  the  images  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  and 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  rest  of  the  saints. 

It  is  true,  the  pagans  were  mightily  reproved  for 
these  things,  both  in  the  scripture  and  by  the  pri- 
mitive Christians ;  and  they  made  several  defences 
and  apologies  for  their  practices.  And  the  very 
same  doth  the  church  of  Rome  now  make  for  her 
invocation  of  saints  and  image- worship.  But  if  the 
one  were  guilty  of  idolatry,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
the  other  are  so  also ;  for  there  is  not  an  hair's 
breadth  difference  between  the  pleas  and  apologies 
that  each  party  makes  for  itself. 

Nay,  it  is  a  religion  that  will  engage  you  in  a 
more  unnatural  idolatry  than  ever  the  pagans  were 
guilty  of.  Cicero,  {De  Nat.  Deo?\  1.  3.)  that  was 
a  heathen  himself,  and  knew  as  much  of  that  reli- 
gion as  any  man  living  did,  yet  affirms,  that  there 
was  none  so  mad  in  any  of  the  religions  of  his  time, 
as  to  pretend  to  eat  his  God.  But  yet  this  you  must 
do  in  that  religion  every  time  you  receive  the  sacra- 
ment :  and  the  priest  does  it  every  day  when  he 
says  mass ;  for  he  eats  that  which  himself  and  you 
all  must  worship.  And  you  are  taught  to  believe, 
that  what  you  worship  in  the  mass  is  God,  that  is, 
the  very  humanity  of  our  Saviour  united  personally 
to  his  divinity. 

It  is  true,  in  this  religion  there  are  many  advan- 
tages and  conveniences  pretended,  that  you  cannot 
really  have  in  the  religion  you  now  profess.  But 
look  you  to  them,  whether  they  will  prove  so  in  the 
event. 

The  easy  ways  they  have  to  reconcile  sinners  to 
God,  even  after  the  most  vicious  life,  by  the  means 
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of  the  sacrament  of  penance,  as  it  is  commonly 
taught  and  administered  in  that  church ;  together 
with  the  liberty  you  may  take  in  the  choice  of  such 
a  confessor  as  you  think  will  be  most  favourable  to 
your  case.  Add  to  this,  the  virtue  of  indulgences, 
and  masses  for  the  dead ;  as  also  the  efficacy  of  pil- 
giimages,  relics,  and  holy  garments,  &c.  for  the  purg- 
ing of  sins. 

All  these  things  put  together  may  perhaps  rid  you 
of  a  great  many  uneasinesses,  and  scruples,  and  pangs 
of  conscience,  with  which  you  might  otherwise  be 
troubled,  and  which  would  not  be  so  easily  cured  in 
the  way  that  you  are  now  in.  There  is  little  doubt 
but  upon  the  commonly  received  principles  of  that 
religion  you  may  go  to  heaven  upon  much  easier 
terms  than  you  can  upon  ours :  but  yet  for  all  that^ 
in  a  business  of  such  consequence  as  the  salvation  of 
a  man's  soul  is,  it  is  good  to  make  a  serious  inquiry, 
whether  of  the  two  ways  is  the  safer. 

But  there  is  one  thing  in  this  religion  which  will 
not  so  easily  go  down  with  Englishmen ;  and  that 
is,  that  you  cannot  therein  be  any  longer  good  sub- 
jects to  your  prince  than  his  holiness  will  give  you 
leave. 

If  his  majesty  should  be  a  heretic,  (as  it  is  cer- 
tain his  present  majesty  is,  in  their  account,)  nay,  in 
other  cases  besides  that  of  heresy,  the  pope  has  power 
to  depose  him,  and  absolve  his  subjects  from  tlicir 
allegiance:  and  that  not  only  in  the  judgment  of 
their  most  famous  casuists,  and  by  the  established 
rules  of  their  canon  law,  but  by  tiie  decree  of  an 
infallible  general  council.  And  it  has  been  a  fre- 
quent practice  of  the  pope  to  uiake  use  of  his  power 
in  this  way. 
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Nay,  in  this  kingdom  of  England  he  needs  not 
stay  for  such  pretences.  For  his  holiness  (as  ap- 
pears upon  record)  has  declared,  that  this  kingdom 
is  held  in  fee  of  the  papacy  ;  and  that  whoever  wears 
the  crown  here  is  their  vassal,  and  consequently  may 
be  turned  out  at  pleasure. 

What  the  effects  of  these  doctrines  have  been  we 
of  this  kingdom  have  had  sufficient  experience  since 
the  reformation ;  not  to  mention  the  troubles  they 
have  given  us  in  former  times.  The  instances  are 
so  many,  and  so  very  well  known,  that  I  need  not 
name  them  :  but  if  they  were  all  forgot,  the  late, 
shall  I  say,  or  the  present  popish  plot  for  the  taking 
away  the  life  of  his  sacred  majesty,  and  subverting 
the  protestant  religion  and  the  established  govern- 
ment of  this  kingdom,  now  brought  to  light ;  this 
alone,  though  all  the  other  instances  were  worn  out 
of  memory,  would  sufficiently  shew  us  what  we  are 
to  expect  from  these  Roman  principles,  as  to  the 
security  either  of  our  prince,  or  our  liberties,  or  our 
religion. 

But,  blessed  be  God's  name,  that  this  cursed  design 
has  been  hitherto  defeated  ;  and  we  are  here  to  praise 
him  for  it,  and  to  pray  to  him  for  a  further  discovery 
of  it. 

And,  blessed  be  his  name,  that  he  hath  given  us 
this  remarkable  evidence  that  he  has  not  yet  aban- 
doned us,  notwithstanding  our  manifold  provoca- 
tions. Certainly  this  extraordinary  providence  of 
God  towards  us  is  one  of  the  most  comfortable  ar- 
guments that  we  can  draw  to  ourselves,  that  God 
has  yet  some  pity  for  this  nation,  if  we  will  but  pity 
ourselves. 

And,  lastly,  blessed  be  God's  name,  that  this  mercy 
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has  already  had  this  good  effect  upon  us,  that  we  are 
awakened  into  a  more  lively  sense  of  the  manifold 
iniquity,  and  mischief,  and  danger  of  the  popish  re- 
ligion and  party. 

What  is  now  further  to  be  desired,  but  that  the 
issue  of  things  among  us  may  be  suitable  to  these 
beginnings  ? 

God  has  once  more  given  this  nation  a  great  op- 
portunity for  the  establishing  her  tottering  candle- 
stick ;  and  who  knows  whether  ever  the  like  will  be 
offered  again  ? 

It  therefore  infinitely  concerns  all  of  us,  especially 
you  to  whom  the  managery  of  public  affairs  is  com- 
mitted, to  improve  this  present  opportunity  to  the 
good  purposes  for  which  it  was  given  ;  that  so  this 
great  mercy  and  providence  of  God  be  not  lost  upon 
us. 

Offences  may  come  •  and  we  may  be  disappointed. 
But^  as  our  Saviour  said,  icoe  he  to  that  man  hij 
whom  the  offence  cometh.  Such  a  man  will  never 
be  able  to  answer  it  either  to  God  or  his  country, 
or  at  last  to  his  own  conscience. 

O  may  God  so  inspire  you  with  the  spirit  of  wis- 
dom and  counsel,  with  temper  and  moderation,  with 
a  spirit  so  disengaged  from  private  ends  and  inte- 
rests, so  unbiassed  by  particular  faction,  and  so 
wholly  intent  upon  the  public  good,  that  you  may 
be  the  blessed  instruments  of  healing  all  the  distem- 
l)ers  we  groan  under,  and  of  deriving  upon  us  those 
blessings  which  we  this  day  pray  for! 

That  by  your  means  atheism  and  contempt  of  re- 
ligion, as  also  lewdness  and  debauchery  of  all  kinds, 
may  be  so  discouraged,  that  they  shall  not  dare  to 
appear  with  an  open  face. 
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That  by  your  means  a  stop  may  be  put  to  the 
scandalous  schisms  and  divisions  that  are  among  us ; 
that,  if  it  be  possible,  we  may  serve  God  with  one 
heart  and  with  one  mind. 

That  by  your  means,  not  only  the  person  of  his 
sacred  majesty  and  the  rights  of  his  crown  may 
be  secured  against  all  wicked  attempts,  whether  of 
papists  or  others ;  but  also  that  upon  his  head  the 
crown  may  be  so  supported  and  so  flourish,  that 
we  may  at  least  be  in  a  condition  not  to  fear  the 
malice  or  the  power  of  any  foreign  enemy. 

Lastly,  that  by  your  means  as  effectual  provision 
as  possible  may  be  made,  both  for  the  keeping  out 
that  foreign  religion,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  so 
little  serves  the  ends  of  Christianity,  and  so  much 
disserves  the  interest  both  of  king  and  people,  and 
for  the  more  firm  establishment  of  the  protestant 
religion  of  the  church  of  England :  that  so  our  pre- 
sent candlestick  may  be  continued  to  our  posterity, 
and  they,  as  well  as  we,  may  have  reason  to  bless  God 
for  you. 

But  in  order  to  the  procuring  those  great  bless- 
ings to  the  kingdom,  there  is  a  duty  necessary  to 
be  performed  by  all  of  us  in  our  private  capacities, 
which  is  here  specified  in  the  text,  viz.  repentance. 
/  will  come  unto  thee  quickly^  says  our  Saviour,  and 
will  remove  thy  candlestick  out  of  its  place,  except 
thou  repent.  Which  repentance,  how  it  ought  to 
be  performed  by  us,  is  the  third  and  last  thing  I  am 
to  speak  to. 

But  because  I  would  not  exceed  the  ordinary  li- 
mits of  a  sermon,  I  shall  only  mention  the  heads  of 
those  things  which  upon  this  occasion  are  proper  to 
be  insisted  on. 
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If  we  would  repent  sincerely  of  our  sins,  so  as  to 
do  our  parts  towards  the  prevention  of  those  judg- 
ments that  hang  over  our  heads,  and  the  procuring 
those  blessings  we  stand  in  need  of ;  it  will  be  neces- 
sary that  every  one  of  us  do  deeply  humble  and  af- 
flict our  souls  before  God  for  our  own  sins,  the  sins 
which  we  have  in  person  committed ;  devoutly  con- 
fessing them,  and  begging  of  God,  that  when  he 
makes  inquisition  for  a  national  guilt,  he  would  not 
remember  them,  nor  let  the  public  suffer  any  thing 
upon  our  account. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  we  be  duly  sensible  of  the 
common  sins  of  others,  so  as  to  repent  of  them  also ; 
lamenting  before  God  the  corruptions  of  the  times, 
the  public  fashionable  vices  of  the  age.  This  was 
the  spirit  of  David,  who  was  concerned  for  the  faults 
of  others  as  well  as  his  own  :  Rivej^s  of  tears,  saith 
he,  run  down  my  eyes  because  men  keep  not  thy 
law. 

Nay,  further,  in  order  to  a  national  repentance, 
we  are  obliged  to  confess  to  God  the  sins  of  our  fore- 
fathers, and  pray  for  the  forgiveness  of  them  also. 
What  my  own  former  private  sins  are  to  me  at  pre- 
sent, with  respect  to  my  personal  capacity,  the  same 
are  the  sins  of  our  fathers  to  us  all,  considered  as  a 
nation  or  people ;  who  are  to  repent  as  well  of  the 
past  as  of  the  present  sins  of  the  land.  This  is  the 
rule  that  God  himself  hath  prescribed  for  a  })ublic 
repentance :  and  for  not  putting  that  rule  in  prac- 
tice, the  people  of  the  Jews,  in  our  Saviour's  time, 
severely  suffered.  For  upon  the  men  of  that  gene- 
ration (as  our  Saviour  had  threatened)  was  rcvcnii^ed 
all  the  righteous  tdood  sheet  in  the  /(iiid,  from  the 
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hlood  of  Abel  to  the  hlood  of  Zacharias,  Matt, 
xxiii.  35 ;  though  yet  none  of  that  blood  was  shed 
by  that  generation.  Great  reason  therefore  have  we 
at  this  day  seriously  to  put  up  to  God  that  petition 
which  we  so  often  repeat  in  our  Litany,  "  Remem- 
"  ber  not.  Lord,  our  offences,  nor  the  offences  of  our 
"  forefathers ;  but  spare  us,  good  Lord,  spare  thy 
"  people  whom  thou  hast  redeemed  with  thy  most 
"  precious  blood,  and  be  not  angry  with  us  for 
"  ever." 

But  to  make  this  repentance  such  as  it  ought  to 
be,  there  is  further  required  a  thorough  change  in 
our  hearts  and  minds ;  so  that  as  we  confess  and 
ask  pardon  for  the  faults  of  our  lives,  we  should  also 
amend  them.  Without  this,  all  our  ceremonious  hu- 
miUation  will  signify  nothing. 

Nay,  we  must  not  only  reform  ourselves,  but  do 
what  we  can  in  our  spheres  towards  the  reforming 
of  others.  And  every  one  of  us  might  do  a  great 
deal  if  we  would,  though  it  was  but  in  this  one 
thing,  in  heartily  discouraging  scandalous  and  open 
sins  wherever  we  meet  with  them,  so  far  as  it  may 
be  done  without  breach  of  respect  to  our  superiors, 
or  forfeiture  of  common  prudence.  If  vice  had  once 
an  ill  name  in  the  world,  was  once  generally  stig- 
matized with  reproach  and  ignominy,  it  would 
quickly  lose  its  empire,  and  thousands  that  are 
now  the  slaves  of  it  would  become  proselytes  to 
virtue. 

But  further,  if  we  truly  fear  the  judgment  I  have 
been  speaking  of,  and  by  our  repentance  would  j^re- 
vent  it,  let  us  make  this  particular  expression  of 
that  repentance,  viz.  let  us  set  a  great  value  upon 
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the  religion  we  at  present  enjoy ;  let  us,  in  all  our 
actions,  shew  a  great  zeal  and  concernment  for  it, 
and  do  what  we  can  both  towards  the  continuing 
and  promoting  it. 

If  every  one  of  us  in  his  way  would  but  express 
half  that  zeal,  and  industry,  and  diligence  in  the 
cause  of  our  religion  that  we  see  our  adversanes  do, 
we  should  probably,  in  a  very  little  time,  see  a  quite 
different  face  of  things ;  and  should  not  only  put  a 
stop  to  their  present  successes,  but  gain  so  much 
ground  upon  them  as  to  cast  them  into  despair  of 
ever  making  a  conquest  of  this  nation.  But  here  is 
the  misery,  we  are  so  confident  and  secure  of  the 
goodness  of  our  cause,  that  we  think  it  will  support 
itself  without  any  help  of  ours.  Let  us  in  this  point 
learn  wisdom  from  our  enemies. 

But  especially  let  us  practise  heartily  those  vir- 
tues which  our  religion  peculiarly  teaches  us,  as  op- 
posed to  popery.  Let  us  be  meek,  and  gentle,  and 
longsuffering,  even  to  those  that  differ  in  opinion 
from  us.  Let  us  hate  all  tricks,  and  devices,  and 
equivocations,  both  in  our  words  and  our  carriage. 
Let  us  be  constantly  and  inflexibly  loyal  to  our 
prince,  and  let  no  consideration  in  the  world  make 
us  violate  our  allegiance  to  him. 

To  all  which,  let  us,  in  the  last  place,  add  our 
earnest  and  constant  prayers  to  God,  that  he  would 
be  pleased  to  take  pity  of  us;  to  avert  the  judg- 
ments we  are  threatened  with,  and  continue  the 
mercies  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed  :  that  he  would 
protect  our  religion,  and  make  it  to  flourish  more 
and  more  :  that  he  would  preserve  our  king,  our 
government,  our  laws.    And  in  order  thereunto, 
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that  he  would  influence  and  direct  all  the  public 
councils,  especially  the  great  council  of  the  nation 
now  assembled  in  parliament,  that  this  session  of 
theirs  may  have  a  happy  and  a  glorious  issue.  Which 
God  of  his  mercy  grant,  &c. 
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PREACHED  BEFORE 

THE  LORDS  SPIRITUAL  AND  TEMPORAL  IN  PAR- 
LIAMENT ASSEMBLED,  IN  THE  ABBEY 
CHURCH  AT  WESTMINSTER, 
JAN.  30, 


Titus  hi.  1. 

Put  them  in  mind  to  be  subject  to  pi  incipalities  and  powers, 
to  obey  magistrates. 

^iToU  all  know  what  kind  of  argument  this  day 
calls  for :  for  by  the  design  of  keeping  it  the  busi- 
ness that  the  preacher  hath  to  do  is  to  press  obe- 
dience and  subjection  to  the  government  we  live 
under,  and  to  preach  against  faction  and  rebellion. 
And  accordingly  it  is  prescribed  in  the  rubric  of 
this  day's  service,  that  if  there  be  a  sermon  at  all, 
and  not  a  homily,  it  shall  be  upon  this  argument. 

It  is  very  well  that  authority  hath  taken  care  that 
at  some  solemn  times  we  should  preach  upon  this 
subject  in  a  more  solemn  manner :  because  though 
it  be  as  needful  as  any,  yet  there  are  some  among 
us  that  think  it  a  very  improper  theme  for  the  pul- 
pit. I  must  confess  I  had  an  eye  to  this  suggestion 
when  I  pitched  upon  these  words  which  I  have  now 
read  to  you  ;  l)ecause  I  think  there  is  something  to  ho. 
observed  in  them  which  will  effectually  confute  it. 

St.  Paul  here  lays  his  charge  upon  Titus,  that  he 
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should  put  the  people  that  were  under  his  care  in 
mind  to  be  subject  to  jirincipalities  and  powers^  and 
to  obey  magistrates. 

Two  things  I  would  here  consider :  first,  the 
person  that  is  ordered  thus  to  put  the  people  in 
mind;  and,  secondly,  the  thing  that  he  is  to  put 
them  in  mind  of;  which  is,  subjection  and  obedience 
to  principalities i  and  powers,  and  magistrates. 

I  begin  with  the  first  thing,  the  person  to  whom 
St.  Paul  writes  this  Epistle,  and  to  whom  he  gives 
it  in  charge,  that  he  should  put  the  people  in  mind 
to  be  subject. 

Who  was  this  person  ?  Why  it  was  Titus,  an  ec- 
clesiastic, a  bishop,  a  preacher  of  the  gospel ;  not  a 
layman,  not  a  magistrate,  but  a  pure  churchman. 
What  can  be  more  plainly  gathered  from  hence  than 
this,  that  it  is  not  foreign  to  a  clergyman's  office  to 
preach  obedience  and  submission  to  the  government; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  part  of  his  function,  a  neces- 
sary duty  incumbent  upon  him  to  do  it?  If  any  man 
affirm  otherwise,  he  must  either  say  that  St.  Paul 
did  not  rightly  instruct  Titus  in  his  office,  but  en- 
joined him  to  do  that  which  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with :  or  he  must  shew  that  the  case  of  Titus  was 
different  from  that  of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  at 
this  day.  Neither  of  which  things  can,  I  believe,  be 
easily  made  out. 

And  yet  in  such  times  are  we  fallen,  that  it  is 
taken  ill  by  many  that  ministers  should  in  their  pul- 
pit discourses  meddle  with  these  matters.  J  must 
confess  I  think  that  of  all  men  it  most  concerns  a 
minister  of  religion  not  to  be  a  busybody,  or  a  med- 
dler in  other  men's  matters :  for  in  truth  he  hath 
work  enough  to  do  of  his  own ;  and  such  kind  of 
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work  too,  as,  let  him  behave  himself  as  inoffensively 
as  he  can,  will  create  him  difficulties  and  enemies 
enough.  And  therefore  it  would  be  very  imprudent 
in  him  to  usurp  other  men's  provinces,  and  to  burn 
his  fingers  where  he  needs  not :  especially  consider- 
ing, that  the  success  of  his  labours  and  endeavours 
among  the  people  doth*  in  a  great  measure  depend 
upon  the  good  liking  they  have  of  him. 

But  what  is  it  that  gives  offence  ?  or  what  is  it 
that  renders  this  argument  we  are  speaking  of  so 
improper  a  subject  for  a  clergyman  to  treat  of? 
Why  several  things  are  pretended,  and  I  shall  name 
some  of  them. 

First,  it  is  said  that  the  work  of  a  clergyman  is 
to  instruct  men  in  Christ's  religion,  to  preach  against 
vice  and  sin,  and  to  preach  up  holiness,  and  good 
life,  and  mutual  love  and  charity :  but  what  has  he 
to  do  with  state  affairs,  as  matters  of  government 
are  ? 

I  answer,  he  hath  nothing  indeed  to  do  with 
them :  but  his  only  work  is  to  make  men  good 
Christians,  by  endeavouring  to  possess  them  with  a 
hearty  belief  of  our  Saviour's  doctrines  and  promises, 
and  persuading  them  to  a  conformity  in  their  lives 
to  his  precepts.  This  is  our  proper  work,  and  this 
is  that  we  ought  to  attend  to  all  the  days  of  our  life; 
and  with  government  and  state  affairs  we  ought  not 
to  meddle,  in  our  sermons  esj)ecially. 

But  then,  after  all  this,  it  doth  not  follow  but  that 
we  are  all  bound,  as  we  have  occasion,  to  preach  up 
loyalty  and  obedience  to  our  governors :  for  this  is 
no  state  affair,  but  an  affair  of  the  gospel.  A\'e  can- 
not instruct  men  in  Christ's  religion  without  instruct- 
ing them  in  this. 
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If,  indeed,  it  was  an  indifferent  thing  to  a  man's 
Christianity,  or  to  his  salvation,  whether  he  was  a 
good  or  a  bad  subject,  then  indeed  it  would  be  as 
indifferent  to  a  preacher  whether  he  insisted  on  these 
things  to  the  people.    But  it  is  not  so. 

One  great  branch  of  Christian  holiness,  as  it  is 
declared  in  the  New  Testament,  is,  that  every  one 
demean  himself  quietly,  and  peaceably,  and  obedi- 
ently to  the  government  he  lives  under ;  and  that 
not  only  for  wrath,  or  fear  of  punishment,  hut  also 
for  conscience  sake.  And  this  is  made  as  necessary 
a  condition  of  going  to  heaven  as  any  other  particu- 
lar virtue  is.  And  therefore,  if  we  will  instruct  men 
in  Christ's  religion,  and  in  the  indispensable  points 
of  holiness  required  thereby,  we  must  instruct  them 
in  this  also. 

One  great  vice  and  damnable  sin  that  the  religion 
of  our  Lord  has  cautioned  against  is,  the  sin  of  fac- 
tiousness and  rebellion.  And  therefore,  if  it  be  our 
duty  to  declare  against  the  sins  and  vices  that  are 
contrary  to  Christianity,  it  is  our  duty  to  declare  and 
caution  against  this  also. 

Lastly,  we  do  readily  grant  that  a  great  part  of 
our  office  consists  in  most  affectionately  recommend- 
ing and  pressing  the  necessity  of  mutual  love  and 
charity.  But  if  this  be  necessary,  is  it  not  more  so 
to  recommend  and  press  obedience  to  authority,  with- 
out which  mutual  love  and  charity  cannot  possibly 
subsist?  that  being  the  common  ligament  of  them ; 
and  take  away  that,  we  should  be  no  better  than 
bears  and  tigers  one  to  another. 

But  it  is  said,  in  the  second  place,  that  preachers 
ought  not  to  meddle  with  these  points,  because  they 
are  not  competent  judges  of  them  ;  they  do  not  know 
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the  measures  and  limits  of  loyalty  and  disloyalty,  of 
being  a  good  and  a  bad  subject ;  these  depending 
altogether  upon  the  constitution  of  the  government 
we  live  under ;  and  the  determining  of  them  belongs 
to  the  civil  courts,  and  not  to  their  profession. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  in  all  those  instances  where- 
in this  argument  falls  under  the  cognizance  and  de- 
termination of  parliaments,  or  judges^  or  lawyers,  we 
do  not  pretend  to  meddle  with  it ;  and  if  any  man 
do^  let  him  answer  for  himself.  All  that  we  pre- 
tend to  is,  to  press  the  plain,  general,  indispensable 
duties  of  obedience  to  laws,  and  of  peaceableness, 
and  subjection  to  the  higher  powers,  which  Christ 
and  his  apostles  have  every  where  taught  in  the 
Bible. 

If,  indeed,  a  preacher  should  in  the  pulpit  presume 
to  give  his  judgment  about  the  management  of  pub- 
lic affairs ;  or  to  lay  down  doctrines,  as  from  Christ, 
about  the  forms  and  models  of  kingdoms  or  com- 
monwealths; or  to  adjust  the  limits  of  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  prince,  or  of  the  liberties  of  the  subject 
in  our  present  government :  I  say,  if  a  divine  should 
meddle  with  such  matters  as  these  in  his  sermons,  I 
do  not  know  how  he  can  be  excused  from  the  just 
censure  of  meddling  with  things  that  nothing  con- 
cern him.  This  is  indeed  a  practising  in  state  mat- 
ters, and  is  usurping  an  office  that  belongs  to  another 
profession,  and  to  men  of  another  character.  And  I 
should  account  it  ever}^  whit  as  undecent  in  a  cler- 
gyman to  take  upon  him  to  deal  in  these  points,  as 
it  would  be  for  him  to  determine  titles  of  land  in 
the  pulpit,  which  arc  in  dispute  in  Westminster- 
hall. 

But  what  is  this  to  the  preaching  obedience  and 
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subjection  to  the  established  government  ?  Let  med- 
dling with  politics  be  as  odious  as  you  please  in  a 
clergyman,  yet  sure  it  must  not  only  be  allowed 
to  him,  but  be  thought  his  duty,  to  exhort  all  sub- 
jects to  be  faithful  to  their  prince,  to  live  peace- 
ably under  his  government,  and  to  obey  all  the  laws 
that  are  made  by  just  authority ;  and  even  where 
they  cannot  obey  them,  yet  to  submit,  and  to  raise 
no  disturbance  to  the  public  upon  that  account.  And 
this  is  the  great  thing  which  we  say  clergymen  have 
to  do  in  this  matter. 

We  meddle  not  with  politics;  we  meddle  not  with 
prerogative  or  property;  we  meddle  not  with  the  dis- 
putes and  controversies  of  law  that  may  arise  about 
these  matters :  but  we  preach  a  company  of  plain 
lessons  of  peaceableness,  and  fidelity,  and  submission 
to  our  rulers ;  such  as  the  law  of  nature  teaches ; 
such  as  both  Christ  and  his  apostles  did  preach  in 
all  places  wherever  they  came ;  and  such  as  will,  at 
this  day,  hold  in  all  the  governments  of  the  world, 
whether  they  be  kingdoms  or  commonwealths. 

And  if  at  any  time  we  make  a  particular  applica- 
tion of  these  general  rules  to  our  own  established 
government,  it  is  only  in  such  instances  as  are  plain- 
ly of  the  essence  of  our  national  constitution  ;  in  such 
instances  as  are  plainly  contained  in  the  oaths  of  al- 
legiance and  supremacy,  and  those  other  tests  which, 
for  the  security  of  the  government,  the  law  hath 
taken  care  that  subjects  shall  swear  to,  and  conse- 
quently must  be  thought  obliged  both  to  understand 
and  practise  them.  And  how  can  it  be  an  invasion 
of  another  man's  office,  to  preach  and  insist  upon 
such  things  as  these  ?  No,  certainly  :  what  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  subject  both  to  understand  and  prac- 
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tise  in  order  to  his  salvation,  that,  without  doubt,  it 
is  the  duty  of  their  pastors  to  put  them  in  mind  of. 

But^  thirdly,  it  is  said  further,  that  preachers  can- 
not engage  in  these  arguments,  but  they  will  of  ne- 
cessity side  with  some  party  or  faction  among  us : 
now  they  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  parties  or 
factions. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
established  government,  and  to  endeavour  to  main- 
tain that,  is  not  to  be  a  favourer  of  parties  and  fac- 
tions :  but  they  are  the  factions,  they  are  the  setters- 
up  or  abettors  of  parties,  who  endeavour  to  destroy, 
or  unsettle,  or  disparage,  or  in  the  least  to  hurt  and 
weaken  the  government  and  the  laws,  as  they  are 
established ;  let  the  principles  upon  w  hich  they  go, 
or  the  pretences  they  make,  be  what  they  will.  So 
that  a  minister,  by  preaching  obedience  and  subjec- 
tion, doth  not  in  the  least  make  himself  of  any  party; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  he  sets  himself  against  all  par- 
ties :  and  so  he  ought  to  do ;  for  his  business  is  to 
be  on  the  side  of  the  government,  as  it  is  by  law 
established ;  and  as  vigorously  as  in  him  lies,  in  such 
ways  as  are  prop.er  for  his  function,  to  oppose  all 
those  that  would  either  secretly  undermine  it  or 
openly  assault  it ;  in  a  word,  all  those  that  would 
make  any  change  or  innovation  in  it  (by  whatever 
names  they  are  discriminated)  by  any  other  means 
or  methods  than  what  the  law  of  the  land  and  the 
nature  of  the  constitution  doth  allow. 

And  thus  much  of  the  first  thing  I  took  notice  of 
in  the  text,  viz.  the  person  to  whom  the  charge  is 
here  given,  that  he  should  put  the  people  in  mind. 
I  now  come,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  thing  he  was 
to  put  them  in  mind  of,  and  that  is,  to  be  subject 
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to  principalities  and  powers,  and  to  obey  magis- 
trates. 

And  here  two  things  are  to  be  inquh'ed  into  :  first, 
who  are  those  and  powers  and  ma- 

gistrates to  whom  we  are  to  be  subject,  and  whom 
we  are  to  obey  ?  and^  secondly,  wherein  consists 
that  subjection  and  obedience  that  we  are  to  give 
them. 

As  for  the  first  of  these,  who  are  the  principali- 
ties and  jjowers  and  magistrates  ?  Why,  certainly, 
by  these  words  are  meant  the  supreme  civil  gover- 
nors of  every  nation,  and  under  them  their  subordi- 
nate officers.  Let  the  form  of  government  in  any 
country  be  what  it  will,  in  whomsoever  the  sove- 
reign authority  is  lodged,  (whether  in  one  or  in 
many,)  they  are  the  principalities  and  powers  to 
whom  we  are  to  be  subject;  and  those  that  are  com- 
missioned and  deputed  to  exercise  authority  under 
them  are  the  magistrates  whom  we  are  to  obey, 

St.  Peter,  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  first  Epistle, 
doth  thus  express  them  ;  (alluding,  no  doubt,  to  the 
government  of  the  Roman  state  under  which  he 
lived,  which  was  then  monarchical ;)  Submit  your- 
selves, saith  he,  'naar^  av6p'j)7r{vYj  KTicrei,  to  every  human 
constitution  for  the  Lord's  sake :  whether  it  be  to 
the  king,  as  supreme;  or  unto  the  governors,  as 
unto  them  that  are  sent  by  him— for  so  is  the  will 
of  God.  Upon  which  words  of  his  the  Homily  of 
our  church,  appointed  to  be  read  on  this  day,  doth 
thus  gloss : 

"  St.  Peter  doth  not  say.  Submit  yourselves  unto 
"  me,  as  supreme  head  of  the  church  :  neither  saith 
"  he,  Submit  yourselves,  from  time  to  time,  to  my 
*'  successors  in  Rome :  but  he  saith.  Submit  your- 
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"  selves  unto  your  king,  your  supreme  head,  and  to 
"  those  that  he  appointeth  in  authority  under  him. 
"  This  is  God's  ordinance,  this  is  God's  holy  will,  that 
"  the  whole  body  in  every  realm,  and  all  the  members 
"  and  parts  of  the  same,  shall  be  subject  to  their  head, 
"  their  king." 

As  for  the  subjection  and  obedience  that  is  to  be 
paid  to  those  principalities  and  powers,  which  is  the 
other  thing  I  am  to  inquire  into,  it  consists  of  a 
great  many  particulars. 

It  implies  in  it,  for  instance,  that  we  should  give 
all  honour,  respect,  and  reverence  to  their  persons, 
looking  upon  them  (which  really  they  are)  as  God's 
vicegerents  upon  earth. 

That  we  should  not  rashly  censure  their  actions, 
or  the  administration  of  their  government. 

That  we  should  at  no  hand  despise  them,  or  speak 
evil  of  them,  remembering  the  character  that  St. 
Jude  gives  of  those  that  desjnse  dominions,  and 
speak  evil  of  dignities. 

That  as  we  should  make  ijrayers^  and  supplica-' 
tions,  and  intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks  for  all 
men  ;  so  more  especially  for  them,  and  those  tliat  are 
put  in  authority  under  them,  as  St.  Paul  teaches  us. 

That  we  should  pay  them  the  tributes  and  customs 
that  are  due  to  them,  as  the  same  apostle  expresses 
it ;  that  is,  the  expenses  we  are  legally  taxed  at,  to- 
wards the  support  of  tlieir  government. 

That  we  should,  according  to  our  power,  maintain 
their^*?/m  majestatis,  tlie  rights  and  prerogatives  be- 
longing, by  the  constitution,  to  tlicir  office  and  dig- 
nity. 

That  we  should  assist  and  defend  them  against 
their  enemies. 
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That  we  should  behave  ourselves  peaceably  and 
modestly  in  our  particular  vocations,  endeavouring 
to  make  their  government  as  easy  and  as  happy  as 
we  can,  but  at  no  hand  to  invade  any  public  office 
that  belongs  not  to  us. 

In  a  word,  that  we  should  yield  obedience  to  all 
their  laws.  And  in  case  it  ever  happen  that  we  can- 
not with  a  safe  conscience  obey,  there  we  are  patiently 
to  suffer  the  penalties  of  our  disobedience  ;  but  by  no 
means  either  to  affront  their  persons,  or  to  disturb 
their  government,  by  raising  or  partaking  in  any  tu- 
mult, or  insurrection,  or  rebellion. 

All  this  that  I  have  now  named  is  contained  in 
that  duty  of  subjection  and  obedience  which  we  are 
here  bid  to  pay  to  pri7icipalities  a7id powers,  as  might 
easily  be  shewn,  as  to  every  particular :  but  I  will 
not  tire  you  by  running  through  all  these  heads, 
and  therefore  shall  only  desire  leave  to  speak  a  little 
to  the  two  last  things  I  have  now  mentioned ;  both 
because  they  are  the  most  general,  and  do  in  a  man- 
ner comprehend  the  rest,  and  because  they  seem 
principally  intended  in  the  text  I  am  now  discoursing 
of.  Put  them  in  mind,  saith  St.  Paul,  to  be  subject, 
and  put  them  in  mind  to  obey.  In  the  one  phrase 
seems  to  be  intimated  the  duty  of  active  obedience  to 
the  laws  and  orders  of  our  governors ;  in  the  other 
phrase,  our  submission  where  we  cannot  obey. 

And,  first  of  all,  as  for  the  business  of  active  obe- 
dience ;  (for  it  is  proper  to  begin  with  that  first ;)  all 
that  is  needful  to  be  said  for  the  clearing  of  it  may 
be  comprised  in  these  four  following  propositions : 

1st,  That  the  standing  laws  of  every  country  are 
the  rule  of  the  subjects'  obedience,  and  not  merely 
the  will  of  the  prince. 
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Where,  indeed,  the  legislative  and  the  executive 
power  are  both  in  one  hand,  (as  it  is  in  those  we  call 
absolute  monarchies,)  there  the  will  of  the  prince 
stands  for  law.  But  where  people  are  so  happy  as 
to  live  under  a  legal  establishment,  as  ours  is,  there 
the  public  laws  must  govern  and  steer  their  actions, 
and  not  the  prince's  private  pleasure.  So  that  though 
the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  (as  our  maxim  is,)  yet 
the  subject  is  answerable  for  every  thing  he  doth 
against  law,  even  when  he  doth  it  by  the  king's 
command. 

2dly,  Whatever  laws  are  made  by  just  authority, 
whether  in  civil  matters  or  in  matters  relating  to  re- 
ligion, if  they  be  not  contrary  to  God's  laws,  there 
the  subject  is  bound  in  conscience  to  obey  them,  even 
though  he  apprehends  they  are  inconvenient. 

I  own,  indeed,  that  the  matter  of  some  laws  may 
be  of  so  small  importance,  that  a  man  shall  not  need 
much  to  charge  his  conscience  with  the  observance 
of  them,  it  being  enough  that  he  submit  to  the  pe- 
nalty, in  case  of  transgression  ;  and  perhaps  the 
government  never  meant  to  extend  their  obligation 
further :  but,  for  all  that,  it  is  in  the  power  of  tlie 
legislative,  when  there  is  reason,  to  bind  our  con- 
sciences to  obedience,  as  well  as  to  award  punishments 
to  our  disobedience.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  evi- 
dent ;  because  we  are  bound  !)y  the  laws  of  God,  who 
hath  the  supreme  dominion  over  our  consciences,  to 
obey  our  lawful  governors  in  lawful  things. 

Nay,  I  say  further,  (which  is  my  third  })roposition,) 
that  even  where  we  doubt  of  the  lawfulness  of  their 
commands,  we  are  bound  to  obey ;  so  long  as  we  only 
doubt  of  their  lawfulness,  but  are  not  jx'rsuadcd  that 
they  are  unlawful. 
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For  certainly  the  authority  of  our  governors  ought 
to  overrule  any  man's  private  doubts.  There  is  all 
the  reason  in  the  world  that  it  should  do  so ;  and 
there  is  no  good  reason  to  be  urged  to  the  contrary. 

Pray,  what  is  it  we  mean  when  we  say,  that  a 
man  doubts  concerning  a  thing,  whether  it  be  lawful 
or  no  ?  is  it  not  this,  that  his  judgment  is  kept  sus- 
pended between  equal  probabilities  on  both  sides  of 
a  question  ?  he  is  inclined  by  some  reasons  to  believe 
that  the  thing  is  lawful,  and  he  is  inclined  by  other 
reasons  to  believe  that  the  thing  is  unlawful ;  and 
these  reasons  do  appear  so  equally  probable  to  him 
on  both  sides,  that  he  doth  not  know  how  to  deter- 
mine himself:  he  doth  not  know  which  way  he  should 
frame  a  judgment  about  the  point  in  question. 

This  is  the  notion  of  a  doubt.  Now,  in  such  a 
case  as  this,  when  authority  interposeth,  and  declareth 
itself  on  one  side,  and  pronounceth  not  only  that  the 
thing  is  lawful  to  be  done,  but  also  that  it  will  have 
it  done,  and  accordingly  lays  its  commands  upon  the 
man  to  do  it ;  I  say,  if  there  be  not  so  much  weight 
in  authority  as  to  turn  the  scale  in  such  a  case  as 
this,  and  to  oblige  a  man  to  act  in  obedience  to  it,  it 
is  the  lightest  thing  in  the  world,  and  signifies  very 
little  as  to  the  influencing  the  affairs  of  mankind. 

But,  fourthly  and  lastly,  if  the  matter  be  out  of 
doubt ;  if  a  man  be  really  convinced  that  the  thing 
which  authority  commands  him  is  not  lawful  in  itself, 
but  is  contradictory  to  the  laws  of  God  ;  in  that  case 
he  must  not  do  the  thing  commanded ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  is  bound  to  forbear  the  practice  of  it. 

If  any  human  law,  let  it  be  made  by  the  best  au- 
thority upon  earth,  should  command  us  to  believe 
any  point  in  matters  of  faith  which  we  are  persuaded 
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to  be  contrary  to  the  revelation  of  Christ  and  his  apo- 
stles ;  or  should  command  us  to  profess  and  declare 
our  belief  of  any  matter  whatsoever,  though  never 
so  indifferent,  when  yet  we  did  not  really  believe  it ; 
or,  lastly,  should  oblige  us  to  the  doing  of  any  action 
which  we  did  in  our  own  conscience  judge  to  be  a 
transgression  of  a  divine  command :  I  say,  in  none 
of  these  cases  are  we  to  yield  obedience  to  the  law, 
by  what  authority  soever  it  was  enacted :  and  the 
reason  is  plain  ;  we  must  always  choose  to  obey  God 
rather  than  men.  Where  God's  law  hath  commanded 
us,  there  no  human  law  can  absolve  us  from  the  ob- 
ligation ;  where  God's  law  hath  forbidden  us,  there 
no  human  law  can  lay  obligations  upon  us. 

And  it  is  the  same  thing  as  to  our  practice,  that 
we  believe  God's  law  hath  tied  us  up,  as  if  it  had 
really  done  so  :  so  that,  whether  we  are  really  in  the 
right  or  in  the  wrong  as  to  our  persuasions  in  these 
matters,  we  must  not  act  against  them,  because  we 
must  not  act  against  our  consciences.  Only  this  we 
are  to  remember,  that  it  extremely  concerns  us  rightly 
to  inform  our  consciences  in  these  matters,  where 
human  laws  have  interposed  their  authority ;  for  if 
we  make  a  wrong  judgment  of  things,  and  upon  that 
account  deny  our  obedience  to  the  laws,  where  we 
should  have  given  it ;  though  we  ought  not  to  act 
against  our  conscience,  as  I  said,  (nay,  it  would  be  a 
great  sin  in  us  if  we  should,)  yet,  on  the  other  side, 
we  are  not  to  be  excused  for  disobeying  the  com- 
mands of  authority  where  we  might  lawfully  have 
obeyed  them ;  unless  it  should  jirove,  that  it  was 
through  no  fault  of  ours  that  our  judgments  were 
misinformed. 

And  thus  much  concerning  my  fust  liead,  tliat  of 
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obedience  to  laws :  I  now  come  to  the  other,  that  of 
subjection  ;  as  that  word  implies  patient  submission 
to  our  governors,  where  we  cannot  actively  comply 
with  what  they  require  of  us. 

And  this  is  that  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  which 
of  late  hath  had  so  ill  a  sound  among  many  of  us : 
but,  I  dare  say,  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  it 
may  have  been  by  some  misrepresented :  for  where- 
ever  it  is  rightly  understood,  it  can  give  offence  to 
none  but  to  such  as  are  really  disaffected  to  the  go- 
vernment, and  do  desire  alterations. 

That  there  is  such  a  submission  due  from  all  sub- 
jects to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  place  where 
they  live,  as  shall  tie  up  their  hands  from  opposing 
or  resisting  it  by  force,  is  evident  from  the  very  na- 
ture and  ends  of  political  society.  And,  I  dare  say, 
there  is  not  that  country  upon  earth,  let  the  form  of 
their  government  be  what  it  will,  (absolute  monar- 
chy, legal  monarchy,  aristocracy,  or  commonwealth,) 
where  this  is  not  a  part  of  the  constitution.  Sub- 
jects must  obey  passively,  where  they  cannot  obey 
actively  ;  otherwise  the  government  would  be  preca- 
rious, and  the  public  peace  at  the  mercy  of  every 
malecontent,  and  a  door  would  be  set  open  to  all  the 
insurrections,  rebellions,  and  treasons  in  the  world. 

Nor  is  this  only  a  state  doctrine,  but  the  doctrine 
also  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  a  necessary,  indispens- 
able one  too ;  as  sufficiently  appears  from  those  fa- 
mous words  of  St.  Paul,  Rom.  xiii.  1,  2.  which  are 
so  plain,  that  they  need  no  comment ;  Let  every  soulf 
saith  he,  he  suhject  to  the  higher  powers.  For  there 
is  no  power  but  of  God:  and  the  powers  that  l)e 
are  ordained  of  God.  Whosoever  therefore  re- 
sisteth  the  power ^  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God: 
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and  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves 
damnation.  So  that,  so  long  as  this  text  stands  in 
our  Bibles,  the  doctrine  of  nonresistance,  or  passive 
obedience,  must  be  of  obligation  to  all  Christians. 

But  then,  after  I  have  said  this,  care  must  be 
taken  that  this  general  doctrine  be  not  misapplied 
in  particular  countries.  Though  nonresistance,  or 
passive  obedience,  be  a  duty  to  all  subjects,  and 
under  all  governments,  yet  it  is  not  expressed  the 
same  way  in  all  places ;  but  both  the  oljjects  and 
the  instances  of  it  do  vary  in  different  nations,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  models  of  their  government. 

To  speak  this  as  plainly  as  I  can.  As  the  laws  of 
the  land  are  the  measures  of  our  active  obedience,  so 
are  also  the  same  laws  the  measure  of  our  submis- 
sion :  and  as  we  are  not  bound  to  obey,  but  where 
the  laws  and  constitution  require  our  obedience ;  so 
neither  are  we  bound  to  submit^  but  as  the  laws  and 
constitution  do  require  our  submission. 

Taking  now  this  to  be  the  true  stating  of  the  doc- 
trine of  passive  obedience,  as  I  verily  believe  it  is,  I 
do  not  see  what  colour  of  reason  can  be  offered 
against  it.  Sure  I  am,  the  common  pretence,  that  it 
tends  to  introduce  tyranny  and  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, and  to  make  people  slaves,  is  quite  out  of 
doors :  for  you  see  it  makes  no  princes  absolute, 
where,  by  the  constitution,  they  were  not  so  before : 
nor  doth  it  destroy  any  liberty  of  the  subjects  that 
they  were  before  in  possession  of  All  that  it  doth 
is,  to  preserve  and  secure  the  national  settlement  in 
the  same  posture,  and  upon  the  same  foot,  in  and 
upon  which  it  is  already  established.  And  this  is  so 
true,  that  there  is  not  a  commonwealth  in  the  world 
so  free  but  that  these  doctrines  of  nonresistance  and 
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passive  obedience  must  for  ever  be  taught  there, 
as  necessary  even  for  the  preservation  of  their  li- 
berties. 

As  for  what  this  doctrine  imports  among  us,  and 
in  our  constitution,  or  how  far  it  is  to  be  extended  or 
limited,  it  belongs  not  to  me  to  determine ;  but  thus 
much  the  occasion  of  this  day's  meeting  will  not  only 
warrant  me,  but  oblige  me  to  say  upon  this  head, 
and  it  is  all  the  application  I  shall  now  make, 
namely. 

That  by  all  the  laws  of  this  land  the  person  of  the 
king  is  sacred  and  inviolable ;  and  that  to  attempt 
his  life  in  any  way,  or  upon  any  pretence,  always 
was  and  is  high  treason.  And  if  so,  what  are  we  to 
think  of  that  fact  which  was  on  this  day  committed 
upon  the  person  of  our  late  sovereign,  of  blessed  me- 
mory, king  Charles  I.,  taking  it  with  all  its  circum- 
stances? Why  certainly,  how  slight  soever  some 
people  among  us  may  make  of  it,  it  was  a  most  bar- 
barous murder ;  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  God  and 
man,  a  scandal  to  the  protestant  religion,  and  a  re- 
proach to  the  people  of  England,  whilst  the  impious 
rage  of  a  few  stands  imputed  by  bur  adversaries  to 
the  whole  nation.  All  this  I  may  say  of  this  fact ; 
for  it  is  no  more  than  is  said  of  it  by  the  lords  and 
commons  of  England,  in  that  act  of  parliament 
which  appoints  the  keeping  of  this  day  as  a  perpetual 
fast. 

I  am  sensible  how  uneasy  some  are  at  the  men- 
tioning of  this ;  and  how  gladly  they  would  have 
both  the  thing  and  the  memorial  of  it  forgot  among 
us.  I  must  confess  I  could  wish  so  too,  provided  we 
were  sure  that  God  had  forgot  it ;  so,  I  mean,  forgot 
it,  as  that  we  were  no  longer  obnoxious  to  his  judg- 
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merits  upon  the  account  of  that  innocent  blood  :  and 
provided  likewise,  in  the  second  place,  that  those 
factious,  republican  principles  which  have  once  over- 
turned our  government,  and  brought  an  excellent 
prince  to  an  unhappy  end,  were  so  far  forgot  among 
us,  as  that  there  was  no  danger  from  them  of  ever 
having  this  or  the  like  tragedy  acted  again  in  our 
nation.  But  so  long  as  we  have  apprehensions  from 
either  of  these  things,  so  long  it  will  be  fit  for  us  to 
remember  this  fact  and  this  day ;  and  both  to  im- 
plore the  mercy  of  God,  that  neither  the  guilt  of 
that  sacred  and  innocent  blood,  nor  those  other  sins 
by  which  God  was  provoked  to  deliver  up  both  us 
and  our  king  into  the  hands  of  cruel  and  unreason- 
able men,  may,  at  any  time  hereafter,  be  visited  upon 
us  or  our  posterity :  and  likewise  to  suffer  ourselves 
to  be  put  in  mind  of  that  duty  which,  by  St.  Paul's 
authority,  I  have  been  all  this  while  insisting  on, 
namely,  to  he  subject  to  imncipaVities  and  powers^ 
and  to  obey  magistrates :  or,  if  you  will  rather  take 
it  in  the  words  of  Solomon,  Prov.  xxiv.  21.  to  fear 
the  Lord  and  the  khig,  and  not  to  meddle  with 
them  that  are  given  to  change. 
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PREACHED  BEFORE 

THE  KING  IN  ST.  JAMES'S  CHAPEL,  ON  PALM- 
SUNDAY,  MARCH  24,  ifS4. 


John  xx.  29. 

— Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen^  and  yet  have 
believed. 

These  are  our  Saviour's  words  to  St.  Thomas 
after  his  resurrection.  The  occasion  of  them  was 
this :  the  other  disciples  had  assured  Thomas  that 
our  Saviour  was  risen  from  the  dead,  and  that  he 
had  in  person  appeared  to  them.  Thomas  would 
not  believe  this  upon  their  report,  but  required  fur- 
ther evidence  :  Except,  saith  he,  /  shall  see  in  his 
hands  the  pjints  of  the  nails,  and  thrust  my  hand 
into  his  side,  I  will  not  believe.  The  next  time 
that  our  Saviour  appeared  to  them,  Thomas  was  in 
the  company,  and  then  he  was  pleased  to  give  him 
such  a  proof  of  his  resurrection  as  he  himself  had 
stood  upon  ;  for  he  calls  upon  him,  and  bids  him 
7'each  forth  his  finger,  and  behold  his  hands,  where 
the  print  of  the  nails  was,  and  reach  forth  his  hand, 
and  thrust  it  into  his  side,  and  after  this  not  to  be 
faithless,  but  beliemng.  Hereupon  Thomas  owns 
himself  fully  convinced,  and  in  token  thereof,  he  an- 
swered and  said  unto  him,  My  Lord  and  my  God. 
Then  come  in  the  words  of  the  text ;  Jesus  saith 
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unto  hinii  Thomas,  because  thou  hast  seen  me,  thou 
hast  believed:  blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen, 
and  yet  have  believed. 

In  which  words,  as  our  Saviour  tacitly  reproves 
Thomas  for  his  increduHty  in  not  believing  a  matter 
of  fact  w  ell  attested,  unless  he  himself  saw  it ;  so  he 
lays  down  an  universal  proposition  for  the  en- 
couragement of  all  mankind  in  future  ages  of  the 
world,  to  believe  in  him,  though  they  had  not  seen 
him. 

Our  Saviour  knew  very  well  that  this  was  to  be 
the  case  of  far  the  greatest  part  that  were  to  believe 
in  him.  For  it  was  only  to  the  men  of  that  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  of  that  country  where  he  con- 
versed, to  whom  it  was  given  to  hear  from  his  own 
mouth  his  divine  doctrines,  and  to  see  with  their 
eyes  the  proofs  that  he  gave  of  his  divine  mission, 
particularly  that  illustrious  one  of  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead.  But  for  all  the  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  men,  they  were  to  believe  without  seeing. 
Their  faith  was  not  to  be  grounded  on  the  evidence 
of  their  own  senses,  but  on  the  testimony  of  those 
that  had  had  that  evidence.  And  therefore,  for  the 
obliging  and  encouraging  all  mankind,  in  the  ages  to 
come,  to  embrace  his  religion  upon  such  motives 
and  such  evidence  as  this,  he  pronounceth  these 
words ;  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and 
yet  have  believed. 

I  doubt  not  but  that  all  Christians  are  fully  satis- 
fied both  of  the  truth  and  reason  of  this  proposition 
of  our  Saviour,  and  are  convinced  that  they  have  mo- 
tives enough  to  obHge  them  to  believe  in  him,  and 
to  own  his  rehgion  ;  though  they  never  saw,  nor 
were  capable  of  seeing,  the  original  proofs  and  evi- 
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dence  he  gave  for  the  truth  of  it.  Indeed,  if  it  were 
otherwise,  none  of  us  at  this  day  could  be  Christians 
upon  rational  grounds.  But  this  doctrine  will  not 
pass  among  all  men.  On  the  contrary,  by  several, 
their  not  seeing  is  made  the  great,  if  not  the  only 
pretence  for  their  not  believing.  This  being  so,  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  time  misspent  if  I  endeavour  to 
answer  this  plea  of  theirs ;  and,  I  think,  I  cannot  to 
better  purpose  discourse  upon  this  text  than  by 
doing  so. 

The  case  is  this.  Some  there  are  among  us  that 
endeavour  to  run  down  all  revealed  religion.  If  you 
ask  them,  whether  then  they  are  for  any  religion  at 
all  ?  they  will  tell  you.  Yes ;  they  are  for  that  which 
natural  reason  teacheth.  We  wish  they  were  in 
good  earnest  when  they  say  this ;  for  then  we  should 
hope  to  be  soon  all  of  a  mind.  For  we  cannot  doubt 
but  that  whosoever  doth  sincerely  believe  all  that 
natural  reason  will  teach  him  about  religion,  and 
doth  seriously  endeavour  to  frame  his  life  accord- 
ingly, such  a  one  will  not  fail  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity whenever  the  doctrines  of  our  Saviour,  and 
the  proofs  he  gave  for  the  truth  of  them,  are  fairly 
represented  to  him.  But,  in  truth,  these  men's 
loose  way,  both  of  discoursing  and  of  living,  renders 
it  suspicious  that  their  profession  of  natural  religion 
is  not  very  sincere ;  but  only  for  the  sheltering  them 
from  the  imputation  of  atheism,  and  serving  other 
secular  ends.  For  such  a  scheme  of  natural  religion 
have  they  framed  to  themselves,  as  will  not  much 
trouble  their  consciences,  let  them  live  how  they 
will.  But  now  the  Christian  religion  (which  is  that 
they  chiefly  oppose  under  the  name  of  revealed  re- 
ligion) is  a  more  stubborn  thing,  and  will  not  so 
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easily  be  brought  to  comply  with  their  humours  and 
inclinations  :  and  that,  we  fear,  though  they  are 
loath  to  own  it,  is  the  secret  reason  of  their  grudge 
against  it.  The  gospel  of  Christ  doth  not  favour 
such  sort  of  principles  as  these  men  have  taken  up, 
nor  such  a  kind  of  life  as  they  are  engaged  in ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  severely  declares  against  them. 
And  therefore  some  colourable  reasons  must  be 
found  out  for  the  setting  aside  the  authority  of  this 
gospel,  which  is  so  contradictory  to  their  interests. 
But  how  is  this  to  be  come  by  ? 

To  object  against  the  sufficiency  of  the  proof  that 
our  Saviour  gave  to  the  world  of  his  being  sent  from 
God  to  teach  this  religion  to  mankind,  that  there  is 
no  colour  for :  for  they  are  sensible,  that  if  his  his- 
tory, as  it  is  related  in  the  gospel,  be  admitted  to  be 
a  true  history,  so  that  one  may  depend  upon  the 
matters  of  fact  there  recorded  concerning  him ;  if 
this,  I  say,  be  admitted^  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that 
our  Saviour  gave  abundant  evidence  that  he  was 
what  he  pretended  to  be,  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 
great  Prophet  whom  all  men  were  to  be  obedient  to, 
if  they  meant  to  be  saved. 

Since  therefore  they  cannot  fasten  upon  this,  they 
pitch  upon  another  method.  They  endeavour  to  run 
down  all  our  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Christ's  reli- 
gion, by  making  a  difference  between  seeing  our  Sa- 
viour's miracles,  and  reading  them  in  a  book.  They 
will  allow,  that  if  any  man  heard  or  saw  Jesus  Christ 
speaking  those  things  or  doing  those  things  which 
are  recorded  of  him,  such  a  man  would  have  suffi- 
cient reason  to  induce  him  to  be  his  disciple :  but 
they  deny  that  they  have  any  such  reason  to  be  so, 
because  they  neither  heard  nor  saw  any  of  those 
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things;  nor  are  they  convinced  that  such  things  were 
ever  done.  They  reproach  us,  that  when  they  desire 
of  us  a  proof  of  the  Christian  religion,  all  the  answer 
they  can  obtain  of  us  is,  that  they  must  go  to  such  a 
book,  (which  we  call  the  Bible,)  and  that  will  satisfy 
them.  But  why  should  they  pin  their  faith  upon 
any  book  in  the  world  ?  This  is  what  they  urge  for 
their  infidelity. 

This  now  being  the  state  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween us  and  several  of  the  unbelievers  among  us, 
you  see  it  turns  upon  this  single  point  that  is  now 
before  us;  namely,  whether  a  man  that  does  not  see, 
may  not  have  sufficient  reason  to  believe  at  many 
hundred  years'  distance ;  or  more  particularly  thus  : 
whether  we  in  these  days,  who  never  saw  our  Sa- 
viour, nor  his  miracles,  (particularly  that  of  his  resur- 
rection, with  reference  to  which  these  words  were 
spoken,)  have  not  abundant  reason  to  believe  in  him, 
upon  the  testimony  of  those  that  did  see  all  these 
things  ?  We  say  we  have  :  they  say  we  have  not. 
Here  therefore  we  join  issue. 

Now  for  the  making  good  our  side  of  the  question, 
I  proceed  by  these  steps. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  we  lay  it  down  as  a  principle, 
and  I  suppose  every  body  will  agree  to  it,  that  if 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  when  they  first  preach- 
ed the  gospel,  did  give  sufficient  proof  and  evidence 
that  what  they  preached  was  from  God ;  and  like- 
wise, if  both  the  doctrine  they  preached,  and  the 
proof  and  evidence  they  gave  for  it,  be  faithfully 
transmitted  to  us,  and  with  such  certainty  likewise, 
that  we  cannot  have  any  reasonable  doubt  that  it  is 
so  transmitted ;  then,  I  say,  we  can  have  no  reason 
in  the  earth  to  complain,  that  we  want  evidence  for 
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the  truth  of  the  gospel.  I  do  not  say  5'et,  that  we 
have  as  strong  proof  as  if  we  had  seen  or  heard  those 
things  ourselves ;  but  I  say,  we  have  sufficient  proof 
to  convince  any  reasonable  unbiassed  man  :  this,  I 
presume,  nobody  will  deny ;  and  it  is  all  that  we  ask 
at  present. 

II.  In  the  second  place;  I  believe  none  will  deny  that 
what  was  once  really  spoken,  or  what  was  once  really 
done,  may  be  truly  and  faithfully  put  into  writing. 
And  it  is  possi])le  likewise,  that  those  writings  may 
come  so  well  attested  to  them  that  live  many  ages 
after  those  things  were  spoken  or  done,  that  none 
in  any  age  can  reasonably  doubt  that  they  give  a 
true  and  faithful  account  of  the  things  therein  re- 
ported to  be  done  or  taught.  I  say,  I  believe  none 
will  deny  this ;  for  if  it  be  not  admitted,  we  can  give 
no  credit  to  any  history  that  was  written ;  nor  con- 
sequently to  any  matter  of  fact  that  was  done  in 
former  ages.  It  therefore  will,  I  hope,  be  granted, 
that  both  the  doctrines  of  our  Saviour,  and  his  proofs 
of  them,  might  in  this  way,  if  God  so  pleased,  be  so 
faithfully  transmitted  to  posterity,  that  future  ages 
might  certainly  come  to  the  knowledge  of  them. 

III.  In  the  third  place  we  say,  that  it  is  obvious  to 
all  mankind,  that  if  ever  there  was  any  affair  in  the 
world  wherein  the  providence  of  God  was  concerned 
that  there  should  be  a  faithful  conveyance  of  it  made 
to  all  generations  to  come,  and  carrying  the  marks 
of  its  own  credibility,  this  affair  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ  was  such  a  one  ;  because  the  importance  of  it 
to  all  the  children  of  men  was  such,  that  tlieir  salva- 
tion or  damnation,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  did  de- 
pend upon  the  belief  of  it,  if  the  author  of  this  gos- 
pel delivered  a  true  doctrine.  And  therefore  we  may 
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certainly  conclude,  that  if  what  Christ  taught  at  the 
first  was  from  God,  God  would  take  care  that  what  he 
taught,  together  with  sufficient  proof  of  the  truth  of 
it,  should  be  conveyed  to  all  the  ages  of  the  world. 
And  if  this  was  to  be  contained  in  a  book,  we  may 
likewise  be  assured,  that  book  should  come  to  us 
with  such  evidence  of  its  being  true,  that  we  could 
have  no  reasonable  suspicion  concerning  it.  We  are 
sure  God's  providence  hath  taken  care  that  writings 
of  an  ancienter  date  than  the  gospel,  that  are  of  infi- 
nitely less  consequence  to  mankind,  should  come 
down  to  us  without  any  suspicion  of  imposture  :  and 
can  it  be  imagined  then,  his  providence  should  be 
unconcerned  in  preserving  and  bringing  safe  to  our 
hands  the  records  of  a  thing,  by  the  belief  or  denial 
of  which  the  eternal  state  of  men,  in  the  other  world, 
is  to  be  concluded  ? 

IV.  In  the  fourth  place,  having  laid  these  founda- 
tions, we  advance  a  step  higher.  It  is  certain  that 
there  was  a  timely  and  a  faithful  record  of  all  things 
that  Jesus  Christ  taught,  in  order  to  salvation,  and  of 
all  the  proofs  he  gave  for  the  truth  and  divinity  of  his 
doctrine ;  and  this  record  is  contained  in  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament. 

That  this  is  true  matter  of  fact,  we  have  all  the 
proof  that  a  thing  of  this  nature  is  capable  of.  These 
books  were  written,  either  by  men  that  were  eye 
and  ear  witnesses  of  our  Saviour's  miracles  and  doc- 
trine and  conversation,  or  by  such  as  conversed  with 
those  that  were.  This  appears,  not  only  from  the 
writings  themselves,  which  carry  in  them  all  the 
marks  of  their  being  written  by  persons  so  qualified ; 
but  also  from  the  constant  tradition  tliat  hath  in  all 
ages  gone  in  the  world,  about  the  authors  of  these 
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writings.  And  you  may  with  as  much  or  more  rea- 
son doubt,  that  those  writings  among  us,  which  go 
under  the  name  of  Cicero,  or  Caesar,  or  Seneca,  or 
any  other  most  unquestioned  author,  were  none  of 
theirs,  but  forged  since  their  times ;  than  you  can 
doubt  that  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
John,  and  Luke's  both  Gospel  and  Acts  of  the  Apo- 
stles, and  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  were  not  writ  by  those 
authors,  or  in  the  age  they  pretend  to  be.  I  say, 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  reason  to  doubt  of  that, 
than  there  is  of  this ;  because  we  have  not  only  all 
the  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  those  writings  that 
can  be  given  for  any  other  writings  which  are  the 
most  unquestioned  in  the  world ;  but  this  over  and 
above,  which  is  compatible  to  none  but  these;  name- 
ly, that  the  matter  of  these  writings  is  of  such  a  na- 
ture, that  all  mankind  were  concerned  to  detect  the 
fraud  and  the  forgery  of  them,  if  there  had  been  any : 
but  yet  they  have  always  passed  under  the  names 
they  bear  at  this  day ;  nay,  and  in  every  age,  from 
the  first  publishing  of  them,  we  have  authentic  au- 
thorities, in  a  continued  succession,  to  vouch  for  them. 

Well,  but  supposing  these  men  to  be  the  authors 
of  these  writings ;  yet  how  can  we  depend  upon  the 
truth  of  what  they  have  reported  ? 

V.  In  answer  to  this,  I  say,  in  the  fifth  place,  let  any 
man  read  them,  and  then  speak  from  his  conscience, 
whether  he  does  not  think  that  these  men  were 
in  good  earnest,  and  did  really  write  according  to 
their  own  inward  sense  ?  And  yet  the  matters  they 
wrote  were  such,  as  it  was  not  possible  they  could 
be  deceived  about  them,  because  they  were  all  ])lain 
matters  of  fact ;  things  which  their  eyes  and  ears 
were  witnesses  of.    But  that  is  not  all :  they  who 
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lived  in  those  days,  and  had  full  opportunities  of  ex- 
amining the  truth  of  what  they  had  written,  gave 
testimony  to  them ;  since  they  built  their  faith  upon 
the  matters  of  fact  they  had  delivered.  If  therefore 
you  suppose  these  writers  to  be  sincere  honest  men, 
it  is  certain  that  what  they  recorded  concerning  our 
Lord  Jesus,  and  his  doctrines,  and  his  actions,  must 
be  true.  On  the  other  side,  if  you  suppose  them  to 
have  had  designs  of  imposing  upon  the  world  with  a 
false  story,  you  must  at  the  same  time  suppose  a 
great  number  of  people  (of  whom  there  is  no  ground 
for  such  a  suspicion)  to  be  perfect  fools  or  madmen, 
who  gave  so  much  credit  to  all  that  matter  which 
they  related  concerning  our  Saviour,  that  they  laid 
down  their  lives  to  attest  the  truth  of  it. 

I  know  nothing  to  be  said  against  this,  unless  it 
be,  that  though  they  could  not  well  be  supposed  to 
be  mistaken  in  the  matters  of  fact  which  they  relate 
concerning  our  Saviour,  yet  they  might  in  the  mat- 
ter of  his  doctrines.  These  they  might  misrepre- 
sent, and  consequently  their  writings  ought  not  to 
be  of  that  authority  with  us,  as  that  we  should  be 
bound  to  believe  all  that  they  say.  But  to  this  I 
give  a  very  short  answer ;  if  we  do  admit  them  to 
be  true  reporters  of  matters  of  fact,  we  must  also  of 
necessity  admit  them  to  be  true  reporters,  nay,  I  say 
more,  infallible  reporters  of  our  Saviour's  doctrine ;  so 
as  that  their  declarations  of  it  must  for  ever  conclude 
all  Christians.  And  the  reason  is  this  :  the  authors 
of  these  writings  were  either  apostles  or  apostolic 
men,  as  has  been  said  before ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
matters  of  fact  reported  in  these  writings,  that  our 
Saviour  did  so  assist  these  men  with  his  Holy  Spirit, 
that  they  were  enabled  faithfully  and  infallibly  to 
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preach  that  doctrine  to  others  which  he  had  deli- 
vered to  them.  Now,  if  we  be  sure  they  were  in- 
spired in  what  they  preached,  we  may  be  as  much 
assured  they  were  inspired  in  putting  what  they 
preached  into  writing,  since  it  was  the  same  doctrine 
that  they  preached  and  that  they  wrote ;  and  espe- 
cially since  after  it  was  written  it  was  to  remain  to 
all  succeeding  generations,  and  to  be  a  rule  of  men's 
faith  so  long  as  the  world  should  last.  And  further, 
we  are  sure  that  all  the  Christians  of  those  days  did 
look  upon  those  writings  to  have  a  stamp  of  divine 
authority  upon  them,  and  distinguished  them  from 
all  other  human  compositions.  And  to  evidence  this, 
they  made  these  writings  to  be  the  standard  of  their 
belief;  the  measure  by  which  they  tried  all  opinions 
and  doctrines  in  religion  :  so  that  whatever  was  not 
found  in  these  scriptures,  was  not  accounted  as  ne- 
cessary to  salvation ;  and  whatever  was  found  dis- 
agreeing from  these  scriptures  was  rejected  as  an 
innovation,  or  an  error  in  Christianity ;  and  of  this 
we  have  sufficient  evidence  from  antiquity. 

Well,  but  how  shall  we  know  whether  these  scrip- 
tures be  faithfully  transmitted  down  to  us  ?  How  do 
we  know  but  that  they  may  have  been  corrupted 
since  the  time  they  were  written,  and  made  to  speak 
different  things  now  from  what  they  did  at  the  first? 
This  is  the  last  question  upon  this  argument ;  and  in 
answer  to  it  I  say,  in  the  sixth  place, 

VI.  If  the  providence  of  God,  as  I  told  you  before, 
was  ever  concerned  to  preserve  any  writings  from 
being  depraved  or  corrupted,  it  was  certainly  more 
especially  concerned  to  do  it  as  to  tlie  writings  we 
are  now  speaking  of,  they  being  of  such  vast  imj)ort- 
ance  to  all  the  generations  of  mankind.    But  I  do 
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not  leave  the  matter  so :  there  is  evidence  of  fact 
as  well  as  reason  to  be  offered  in  this  case. 

Let  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  we  now 
have  them,  be  tried  by  the  severest  rules  of  criticism  : 
let  the  copies,  both  ancient  and  modern,  which  are  ex- 
tant of  them  be  compared  :  let  the  several  versions  of 
them  likewise  that  were  made  in  the  earliest  times  be 
examined :  lastly,  let  all  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  from 
the  beginning  of  Christianity  to  this  day,  who  have 
either  commented  upon  them,  or  proved  any  doctrine 
from  them,  or  but  occasionally  quoted  them  in  their 
writings,  be  searched  into ;  it  will  appear,  by  all  these 
ways  of  trial,  that  our  scriptures  are  the  same  at  this 
day  that  they  were  at  the  beginning,  without  any 
material  difference. 

Indeed,  considering  the  multitude  of  copies  that 
were  taken  of  these  books,  and  the  several  transla- 
tions that  were  made  of  them  into  other  languages, 
even  shortly  after  the  time  they  were  first  published, 
we  cannot  imagine  it  possible  that  in  after-ages  any 
thing  could  be  foisted  into  them  to  serve  the.  turn  of 
any  party,  but  the  imposture  would  have  been  pre- 
sently discovered.  And  accordingly  we  find,  that 
when  any  attempts  of  this  kind  have  been  made, 
there  were  not  wanting  those  who  took  care  to  de- 
tect and  expose  them. 

I  do  not,  when  I  say  this,  deny  that  there  are 
many  differences  and  various  readings  to  be  met  with 
in  the  ancient  copies  of  these  books,  occasioned  by 
the  negligence  or  mistakes  of  transcribers  ;  nay,  and 
some  few  passages  may  be  wanting  in  some  copies 
that  are  found  in  others.  But  then  I  desire  it  may 
be  observed,  that  these  differences  are  of  such  small 
moment,  that  it  is  of  no  importance  to  the  Christian 
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faith  which  of  the  readings  be  right,  and  which  of 
them  be  wrong ;  for  they  all  agree  in  all  the  matters 
which  concern  either  our  Saviour's  doctrines,  or  his 
precepts,  or  the  proofs  he  gave  of  his  divine  mission  ; 
and  further  agreement  than  this,  I  think,  none  needs 
to  desire. 

Indeed,  if  slight  and  verbal  differences  in  copies 
be  a  good  argument  against  the  genuineness  of  a 
writing,  we  have  no  genuine  writing  of  any  ancient 
author  at  this  day ;  for  the  same  thing  has  hap- 
pened to  all  old  books  whatsoever,  that  have  been 
often  transcribed :  and  to  suppose  that  it  should 
be  otherwise  in  the  books  of  the  scripture,  is  to  sup- 
pose that  God  ought  in  every  age  as  immediately 
and  infallibly  to  guide  the  pen  of  every  transcriber 
of  them,  as  he  did  the  minds  of  their  first  au- 
thors. 

To  make  now  a  little  reflection  on  what  I  have 
said  about  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament.  It 
is  urged  by  our  deists  as  a  very  hard  thing,  that 
whereas,  when  the  gospel  was  first  preached,  men 
had  opportunities  of  being  convinced  by  their  senses 
of  the  truth  of  it,  (or  at  least  it  is  pretended  they 
had  such  opportunities,)  we  now  are  only  referred  to 
a  book  that  gives  us  an  account  of  these  matters : 
why,  I  desire  to  know  what  other  way  they  would 
have  had  an  account  of  them  but  by  books  ?  Would 
they  have  had  our  Saviour  to  come  down  from  heaven 
every  fifty  or  threescore  years,  and  to  preach  the  same 
doctrine,  and  confirm  it  by  the  same  miracles  to  the 
men  of  that  generation,  that  he  once  did  among  the 
Jews?  Yet  this  must  be  supposed  necessary  for  him 
to  do,  if  men  cannot  otherwise  be  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  his  religion,  but  l)y  their  senses :  nay,  that 
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would  not  be  enough,  he  must  not  only  publish  his 
doctrine,  and  repeat  his  miracles  to  every  age,  but  to 
every  individual  man  of  every  age ;  otherwise  all  men 
had  not  opportunitiy  of  being  convinced  by  their 
senses,  and  consequently  could  not,  upon  reasonable 
grounds,  believe  in  him.  But  if  this  supposition  be 
absurd,  as  it  certainly  is,  then  we  must  be  content 
(and  there  is  all  the  reason  in  the  world  we  should 
be  so)  with  that  sort  of  evidence  for  the  truth  of  his 
gospel^  that  other  matters  of  fact,  done  at  a  great 
distance  of  time  from  us,  are  capable  of ;  that  is  to 
say,  authentic  witnesses  of  them  at  the  first ;  and  the 
testimony  of  those  witnesses  faithfully  transmitted 
down  to  posterity.  And  how  any  testimony  can  be 
more  faithfully  transmitted  than  by  the  way  of  writ- 
ing, let  them  shew  us  if  they  can. 

And  then,  as  for  the  books  or  writings  that  we 
refer  you  to  in  this  case,  we  ask  no  more  for  the 
gaining  credit  to  them,  than  only  that  it  may  be  se- 
riously considered  of  what  sort  they  are,  and  what 
authority  they  carry  along  with  them. 

We  do  not  send  you  to  Herodotus  and  Pliny,  or 
such  like  writers ;  who,  though  they  were  very  good 
authors,  yet  took  a  great  deal  of  what  they  said  from 
uncertain  reports. 

Much  less  do  we  send  you  to  a  golden  legend,  or 
the  lives  of  the  saints,  as  they  have  been  written  of 
later  days  by  men  who  took  advantage  of  the  igno- 
rance and  credulity  of  the  age  they  lived  in,  to  ob- 
trude what  they  pleased  upon  the  world. 

But  we  send  you  to  authors  who  themselves  knew, 
and  were  witnesses  of  what  they  wrote. 

Who  gave  all  possible  proof  of  their  sincerity  and 
integrity,  not  only  by  publicly,  in  all  places,  asserting 
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the  truth  of  what  they  had  written,  but  some  of  them 
also  sealing  it  with  their  blood. 

Who  were  so  assisted  with  the  divine  Spirit,  that 
they  themselves  wrought  the  same  miracles,  for  the 
confirmation  of  Christ's  doctrine,  that  they  had  re- 
corded him  to  have  done. 

And,  lastly,  who  in  all  succeeding  ages  were  had 
in  such  veneration  among  Christians,  that  their  writ- 
ings were  esteemed  the  platform  and  standard  of 
true  faith  ;  and  upon  which  they  set  so  high  a  value, 
that  they  would  keep  them  at  the  peril  of  their  lives. 
And  instances  we  have  of  multitudes,  who  rather 
chose  torments  and  death,  than  they  would  deliver 
up  their  Bibles. 

Taking  now^  all  this  together,  can  any  thing  like 
it  be  said  for  the  truth  or  the  authority  of  any  other 
book  in  the  world  ? 

VII.  But  this  is  not  all.  I  desire,  in  the  seventh 
and  last  place,  it  may  be  considered,  that  we  do  not 
send  you  to  a  bare  book  for  the  proof  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  how  much  soever  that  book  may  have 
the  marks,  not  only  of  a  true  and  genuine,  but  also 
of  a  divine  history.  But  we  insist  upon  a  great 
many  other  things  for  the  proof  of  the  matters  con- 
tained in  that  book,  besides  the  authority  of  the  book 
itself. 

If,  indeed,  nothing  had  followed  upon  Christ's 
publishing  his  gospel,  and  we  had  never  heard  more 
of  it  or  him,  save  what  we  might  happen  to  meet  with 
in  those  old  writings ;  I  do  not  know  how  far  their 
evidence  alone,  now  at  the  distance  of  near  seven- 
teen hundred  years,  would  have  prevailed  with  us  to 
embrace  his  religion  :  l)ut  now,  when  we  see  and  are 
convinced  that  so  many  remarkable  cftects  ensued 
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upon  his  preaching  in  the  world,  and  still  continue 
visible  at  this  day ;  which  yet  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
any  other  cause,  than  to  the  particular  power  and 
providence  of  God,  which  was  concerned  to  justify 
our  Saviour  and  his  pretensions  to  the  world :  this 
is  certainly  a  new  evidence,  and  a  standing  one,  both 
for  that  book  which  mentions  all  these  things,  and 
especially  for  that  cause  it  maintains. 

The  case  of  the  Christian  religion  is  plainly  this : 
Jesus  Christ,  a  mean  person  as  to  his  out  wand  cir- 
cumstances, sets  up  for  a  preacher  of  a  new  religion  ; 
and  this,  not  in  the  times  of  ignorance  and  barbarism, 
(when  an  imposture  might  be  supposed  more  easy  to 
be  carried  on,  and  which  advantages  Mahomet  after- 
wards made  use  of,)  but  in  the  reign  of  Augustus 
Caesar,  when  learning  and  arts  and  sciences  were  in 
the  most  flourishing  condition  that  ever  they  were 
known  to  be. 

He  chooses  a  company  of  very  ordinary  unlettered 
men,  but  very  honest  men,  to  be  the  witnesses  of  his 
conversation  and  doctrine ;  and  these  he  designs  for 
the  spreaders  of  his  religion  throughout  the  world. 

He  neither  makes  use  of  arts  nor  arms  for  the 
gaining  disciples  to  himself;  only  declares  plainly, 
that  he  is  the  person  whom  God  had  long  before 
promised  to  send,  and  whom  he  did  now  send,  to 
publish  eternal  salvation  to  all  that  should  believe  in 
him. 

The  religion  which  he  taught,  and  which  all  his 
followers  were  to  take  upon  them,  was  so  far  from 
gratifying  flesh  and  blood,  that  it  seemed  much  bet- 
ter contrived,  as  the  world  then  stood,  for  the  fright- 
ing men  from  it,  than  for  the  alluring  proselytes 
to  it. 
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For  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  ministered  to  any- 
sensual  or  worldly  purposes ;  nothing  that  tended  to 
make  a  man  either  wise,  or  rich,  or  great,  or  happy, 
in  the  sense  of  this  world,  but  all  the  quite  contrary  : 
he  that  would  be  his  disciple,  must  quit  all  the  popu- 
lar notions  about  happiness  :  instead  of  being  thought 
icise,  must  submit  to  be  counted  a  fool  for  Chrisfs 
sake;  instead  of  getting  wealth,  or  honour,  or  pre- 
ferment, must  be  prepared  to  part  with  all  these 
things,  if  he  was  already  possessed  of  them ;  must 
deny  liiuiself,  and  all  his  temporal  interests ;  nay, 
must  forsake  father  and  mother,  and  his  own  life 
also,  whenever  he  was  called  to  it.  The  wav  to  hea- 
ven,  as  he  taught  it,  was  by  humility  and  meekness, 
and  contempt  of  the  world  and  all  the  glories  of  it ; 
by  patient  suffering  afflictions  and  injuries,  and  an 
absolute  resignation  of  ourselves  to  God,  to  do  and 
suffer  whatever  was  his  will.  And  he  himself,  as  he 
lived  thus,  so  did  he  thus  go  off  the  stage ;  being, 
after  three  years'  preaching  this  sort  of  doctrine, 
hanged  up  on  a  cross  as  an  impostor,  and  that  by  the 
vote  of  his  own  countrymen. 

Where  now  was  the  temptation  to  the  generality 
of  men  to  own  this  man  as  a  Propliet  sent  from  God 
to  mankind  ?  why,  in  truth,  by  what  I  have  yet  re- 
presented, there  was  very  little  :  nay,  indeed,  to  any 
one  that  considers  these  beginnings  of  the  gospel,  it 
will  be  matter  of  astonishment  that  any  more  came 
of  it,  and  that  it  did  not  presently  die  with  the  Au- 
thor of  it. 

But  here  was  the  thing :  our  Lord,  in  how  poor 
a  condition  soever  he  lived,  yet  he  spake  as  never 
man  spa/ie.    He  so  explained  the  old  scriptures, 
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which  foretold  of  him;  he  taught  such  important 
truths  concerning  another  life,  concerning  the  na- 
ture and  providence  of  God,  and  his  mercy  to  lost 
mankind,  and  the  way  in  which  he  would  be  served, 
and  in  what  sort  of  things  it  was  that  true  religion 
did  consist,  that  he  pierced  the  very  souls  of  those 
that  heard  him.  There  was  so  much  evidence  in 
the  truths  themselves  that  he  delivered,  that  no 
honest  virtuously-disposed  minds  could  stand  out 
against  them,  but  must  be  convinced,  in  their  own 
consciences,  that  this,  of  all  that  they  had  ever  heard 
of,  was  a  religion  worthiest  to  come  from  God,  and 
most  accommodated  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  men ; 
nay,  and  their  temporal  ones  too,  supposing  that  all 
men  would  embrace  it. 

And  then  the  whole  tenour  of  his  life  was  suitable 
hereunto  :  for  he  appeared  in  all  his  actions  and  con- 
versation to  be  a  man  of  so  much  candour  and  good- 
ness, and  clearness  of  spirit ;  so  humble,  so  just,  so 
prudent,  so  charitable,  so  obliging  to  all  mankind ; 
so  full  of  piety  and  devotion  and  resignation  to 
God ;  and,  lastly,  so  free  from  all  suspicion  that  he 
carried  on  any  selfish  designs,  that  all  these  heavenly 
doctrines  came  better  out  of  his  mouth  than  if  any 
other  had  delivered  them. 

But  that  which  crowned  all  was  this,  that  through- 
out the  whole  stage  of  his  life  there  was  a  visible  evi- 
dence of  a  divine  power  and  presence  going  along 
with  him,  which  shewed  itself  in  a  thousand  in- 
stances of  the  most  glorious  miracles  that  ever  were 
seen  or  heard  of  in  the  world,  and  that  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  whole  country  where  he  lived. 

In  this  manner,  I  say,  did  our  Saviour  lay  the 
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foundation  for  a  belief  of  his  doctrine  to  all  succeed- 
ing generations ;  and  a  solid  unshaken  foundation  it 
was. 

But  yet,  for  all  that,  if  the  power  of  God  had  stop- 
ped here,  I  do  not  know  what  superstructure  would 
ever  have  been  made  upon  this  foundation. 

For  so  it  was,  that  those  very  men,  those  honest 
plain-hearted  men,  that  he  had  taken  into  his  family 
to  be  witnesses  of  what  he  did  and  taught,  with  a 
design,  as  I  told  you,  of  sending  them  abroad  to 
publish  all  those  things  throughout  the  world ; 
yet,  when  he  came  to  die,  such  poor-spirited  crea- 
tures they  proved,  that  every  man  of  them  forsook 
him. 

O  sad  example  of  human  frailty  and  inconstancy ! 
Those  men  that  had  the  greatest  opportunities  of 
knowing  him  and  his  doctrine,  and  had  professed 
the  most  firm  resolutions  of  adhering  to  him,  yet  all 
forsook  him  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  shifted  for 
themselves. 

But  God  Almighty,  though  he  suffered  good  men 
to  act  as  men,  did  not  therefore  lay  aside  that  gi'eat 
design  he  had  set  on  foot  by  our  Lord  Jesus ;  no, 
nor  of  accomplishing  it  by  the  ministry  of  these  very 
me^. 

For  he  raised  up  his  Son  from  the  dead  on  the 
third  day,  (as  our  Saviour  had  before  told  them  he 
would,)  and  this  put  new  life  and  spirit  into  those 
persons  that  had  lately  abandoned  him. 

But  that  was  not  all.  Our  Saviour  calls  them  all 
together,  after  he  was  thus  risen  from  the  dead.  He 
acquaints  them  with  the  work  that  he  had  conunit- 
ted  to  them.  He  assures  them  that  lie  will  be  with 
them,  and  those  that  should  succeed  them  in  that 
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ministry,  for  ever :  not  in  person,  for  he  was  to  con- 
tinue in  heaven,  to  intercede  for  all  believers  at  the 
right  hand  of  God ;  but  by  the  virtue  and  presence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  was  to  be  his  deputy  and 
vicegerent  upon  earth.  This  Holy  Spirit  he  would, 
in  a  few  days,  send  down  upon  them,  who  should 
effectually  furnish  and  endue  them  with  all  powers, 
and  qualities,  and  abilities  needful  for  the  discharge 
of  so  great  a  work  as  the  conversion  of  the  world  to 
his  religion  was.  And  after  he  had  told  them  these 
things,  he  visibly,  in  their  presence,  ascended  up  into 
heaven. 

Here  now  begins  Christ's  kingdom.  He  had  con- 
quered death  before,  and  now  he  comes  to  conquer 
the  Devil  and  the  world.  From  henceforward  you 
hear  of  no  fear,  no  pusillanimity,  no  mean  behaviour 
in  any  of  the  apostles.  They  then  go  and  preach 
to  all  the  world  that  gospel  which  their  Master  or- 
dered them.  No  danger  frights  them ;  no  human 
learning  or  philosophy  is  able  to  stand  before  them. 
The  greatest  obstacles,  the  greatest  terrors  that  come 
in  their  way,  are  so  far  from  making  them  quit  the 
work  they  had  begun,  that  they  rather  prove  incen- 
tives to  them  to  go  on  in  it.  They  make  it  their 
business  to  gain  souls  in  every  place  to  Jesus  Christ. 
They  run  about  the  whole  Roman  empire,  and  fur- 
ther than  ever  that  extended.  They  pretend  to  no 
eloquence,  no  polite  learning,  no  arts  of  insinuation ; 
but  they  preach  a  jilain,  honest,  pious  doctrine ;  but 
withal  such  a  doctrine,  that,  as  the  times  then  went, 
a  man  must  expect  to  bid  an  everlasting  adieu  to  all 
the  wealth  and  pleasures  and  honours  of  this  world, 
if  he  once  embraced  it.  They  declare  to  all  people 
the  authority  they  had  for  the  preaching  this  doc- 
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trine.  They  vouch  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
author  of  it,  who  died  for  the  bearing  testimony  to 
it,  and  rose  again  for  its  confirmation,  and  is  now 
King  of  heaven  and  earth.  And  they  shewed  that 
they  had  an  authentic  commission  from  heaven  for 
the  doing  all  this,  by  speaking  the  language  of  every 
country  where  they  came,  without  ever  being  taught 
it ;  by  curing  all  diseased  people  that  were  brought 
to  them  ;  by  dispossessing  devils  ;  by  giving  sight  to 
the  blind,  and  making  the  lame  to  walk,  and  restor- 
ing dead  bodies  to  life. 

All  these  wonderful  things  they  did  all  the  world 
over.  And  what  the  effects  hereof  were,  was  ma- 
nifest every  where,  and  continues  manifest  to  this 
day. 

The  gospel  spread  like  lightning  in  all  places  ;  and 
wherever  it  came,  pagan  idolatry  was  confounded : 
till  at  last  the  whole  Roman  empire  was  converted 
to  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  Converted  it  v.as 
by  men  naked  and  unassisted,  without  the  least  en- 
couragement at  the  first  from  the  secular  powers ; 
nay,  in  contradiction  to  the  severest  penalties  that 
the  secular  powers  could  contrive  or  decree  to  hin- 
der it. 

We  grant,  indeed,  that  many  thousands  of  brave 
men  did  lose  their  lives  in  this  religious  war  between 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Devil,  (who  was  then 
the  prince  of  this  world,)  and  did  patiently  submit 
to  death,  that  they  might  assert  the  truth  of  our  Sa- 
viour's cause.  But  that  was  Christ's  way  of  van- 
quishing the  Devil;  he  did  thus  hi^eak  the  ficrpcnfs 
head,  while  the  serpent  hru'ised  /n6'  heel:  and  he 
did  at  last,  by  this  way,  efl'ectually  break  his  king- 
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dom  ;  as  is  visible  and  notorious  even  from  that  time 
to  this  day. 

And  now  I  appeal  to  every  one,  whether  this, 
which  is  matter  of  fact,  and  known  to  all  men  that 
look  into  the  histories  of  time,  and  of  which  we,  at 
this  day,  see  and  enjoy  the  happy  effects,  in  having 
the  Christian  religion  not  only  received  among  us, 
but  made  a  part  of  our  national  constitution  ;  I  say, 
whether  this  be  not  a  convincing  proof,  both  of  the 
truth  of  our  religion,  and  likewise  of  those  scriptures 
from  whence  we  fetch  it. 

Had  not  the  Christian  religion  been  true,  how 
could  these  things  have  ever  come  to  pass,  seeing 
it  is  utterly  unconceivable  that,  without  a  divine 
power,  they  could  be  effected  ?  And  sure  none  can 
suppose  that  God  would  exert  his  power  for  the  con- 
firming of  a  falsehood. 

And  again,  had  not  our  scriptures  been  true  like- 
wise, or  had  they  been  the  fictions  of  any  designing 
men,  how  is  it  possible  they  should  have  given  us 
an  account  of  these  things  so  long  before  they  came 
to  pass,  and  when  there  was  so  little  appearance  of 
their  ever  coming  to  pass  ?  And  yet  all  that  I  have 
now  mentioned  is  plainly  there  set  down,  as  foretold 
by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles :  and  not  only  those 
things,  but  a  great  many  other  remarkable  events 
are  there  also  foretold,  which  have  since  been  exactly 
made  good. 

I  hope,  by  what  hath  been  said,  it  doth  appear 
that  we,  at  this  day,  have  sufficient  arguments  to 
oblige  us  to  believe  and  adhere  to  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  though  we  never  saw  the  original 
proofs  he  gave  of  it ;  which  was  the  point  I  was 
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to  make  good.  For  I  think  I  have  shewed,  that  if 
those  proofs  were  good  and  conclusive  at  the  first,  to 
them  that  saw  them  and  were  w  itnesses  of  them, 
they  are  so  to  us  now",  who  receive  them  upon  their 
testimony.  And  as  for  the  difference  that  may  be 
alleged  in  point  of  evidence  between  a  man's  seeing 
a  thing  and  receiving  it  upon  the  report  of  others, 
all  that,  I  think,  by  the  account  I  have  given,  is  in 
a  great  measure  out  of  doors  as  to  this  matter.  For 
the  report  upon  which  we  receive  the  gospel  being 
so  authentic,  so  unexceptionable,  and  likewise  so 
confirmed  by  matters  of  fact  still  visible  to  us,  it 
amounts  to  as  strong  a  proof  as  if  w^e  had  evidence 
of  sense.  And  I  do  in  my  conscience  believe,  that 
there  is  not  a  man  in  this  nation  now  stands  out 
against  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  who  would 
have  done  so,  if  he  had  lived  in  the  time  of  our  Sa- 
viour, and  heard  him  preach  the  gospel. 

As  for  us  who  believe,  let  us  persevere  in  our  faith 
without  w  avering :  our  faith  is  never  the  worse  for 
not  seeing ;  blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  and 
yet  have  believed.  And  as  for  those  that  do  not 
believe,  their  not  seeing  will  be  no  excuse  for  them, 
if  our  Saviour  may  be  credited ;  for  it  was  as  well 
with  respect  to  them  that  did  not  see  as  to  them 
that  did,  that  he  pronounced  his  definitive  sentence, 
when  he  sent  out  his  apostles  to  preach  his  religion  : 
Go,  saith  he,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  crea-  . 
ture.  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptixed  shall  be 
saved ;  but  he  that  believeth  7iot  shall  be  damned. 

God  give  us  all  grace  to  consider  the  tilings  that 
belong  to  our  everlasting  peace ;  that  both  all  those 
who  now  oppose  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus, 
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may  be  converted  from  the  error  of  their  ways ;  and 
that  all  those  who  do  own  and  profess  it,  may  adorn 
the  doctrine  of  God,  which  he  hath  called  them  to, 
by  a  pure,  holy,  and  unblameable  life ;  to  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  eternal  salvation  of  their  souls,  in 
the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus.    To  whom,  &c. 
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PREACHED  AT 


THE  CORONATION  OF  QUEEN  ANNE,  IN  THE 
ABBEY  CHURCH  AT  WESTMINSTER, 
APRIL  2;,  1702. 


Isaiah  xlix.  23. 

Kings  shall  he  thy  niii'sing  fathers^  and  their  queens  thy 
nursing  mothers. 

I  AM  aware  how  much  time  the  following  solem- 
nity will  take  up,  and  therefore  I  mean  to  give  as 
little  interruption  to  it  as  possible ;  being  very  sen- 
sible, that  the  shortness  of  my  sermon  will  be  the 
best  recommendation  of  it.  Three  things  I  beg  leave 
to  do  upon  this  occasion. 

Fii^st,  To  give  some  account  of  the  promise  here 
made  in  my  text ;  and  what  obligation  it  lays  upon 
princes  with  relation  to  their  subjects. 

Secondly,  To  congratulate  with  you  and  the  whole 
kingdom  the  happy  prospect  we  have  of  God's  mak- 
ing good  this  promise  to  us  at  this  day,  in  setting 
her  present  majesty  upon  the  throne  of  her  ances- 
tors. 

Thirdly,  To  shew  what  returns  of  duty,  and  gra- 
titude, and  filial  obedience  this  consideration  of  tht» 
queen's  being  a  nursing  mother  to  her  people  d(»tii 
call  for  from  us  and  all  other  her  subjects. 

I  begin  with  the  fii^st. 

II  h  2 
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This  chapter,  out  of  which  I  have  taken  my  text, 
hath  always  been  understood  to  be,  and  it  certainly 
is,  a  prophecy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the 
propagation  of  his  religion,  and  the  spreading  of  his 
church  throughout  the  world :  and  it  teacheth  us, 
that  though  the  beginnings  of  this  religion,  this 
church  of  Christ,  were  very  small  and  inconsider- 
able, yet  in  due  time  a  vast  number  of  nations  and 
people  should  be  brought  in  to  it :  so  that  kings  and 
queens  should  submit  their  sceptres  to  that  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  become  nursing  fathers  and  nursing 
mothers  to  his  church  and  people. 

As  for  the  fulfilling  of  this  promise,  especially 
among  us  of  this  nation,  I  shall  say  something  by 
and  by.  That  which  I  now  desire  to  take  notice  of 
is,  the  terms  by  which  the  relation  between  Christian 
princes  and  their  people  is  here  expressed,  nursing 
fathers  and  nursing  mothers. 

Let  us  take  these  terms  in  what  sense  we  will, 
whether  for  natural  parents,  or  for  those  that  supply 
the  place  of  parents  in  the  taking  care  of  children, 
that  is  to  say,  guardians  or  nurses ;  yet  the  relation 
in  both  these  notions  doth  imply  a  wonderful  trust 
reposed  in  princes,  and  a  wonderful  care,  and  solici- 
tude, and  tenderness  required  of  them  on  the  behalf 
of  their  subjects. 

Kings  shall  he  thy  nursing  fathers,  and  queens 
thy  nursing  mothers.  O,  if  all  Christian  princes 
considered  this,  and  looked  upon  themselves  as 
placed  by  God  on  their  thrones  for  the  making  good 
this  office  and  character,  with  what  a  zeal  would  it 
inspire  them  for  their  people's  good ! 

They  would  then  look  upon  the  whole  kingdom 
as  their  own  family,  and  concern  themselves  as  much 
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for  the  welfare  of  their  subjects  as  parents  do  for 
their  children,  or  guardians  for  their  pupils. 

It  would  be  impossible,  upon  this  supposition,  that 
ever  they  should  make  their  own  interests  distinct 
or  separate  from  those  of  their  people.  How  great 
soever  their  powers  or  prerogatives  were,  yet  they 
would  never  think  them  well  employed,  but  when 
the  public  good  was  promoted  by  them.  Nor  could 
they  propose  any  other  end  to  themselves  in  their 
government,  but  to  defend  those  under  their  charge 
from  all  insults  from  abroad,  and  to  maintain  them 
in  peace  at  home,  and  to  make  every  soul  of  them 
as  happy  as  their  condition  will  bear. 

And  for  the  doing  of  this  they  would  think  them- 
selves obliged,  above  all  things,  to  take  care  of  the 
church  of  God ;  remembering  that  it  is  chiefly  with 
respect  to  that  that  they  have  the  charge  of  being 
nursing  fathers  and  nursing  mothers.  As  such, 
therefore,  they  would  make  it  their  business  to 
maintain  and  defend  the  true  religion ;  to  encou- 
rage piety  and  virtue  ;  to  oppose  and  discountenance 
all  atheism  and  infidelity,  all  heresies  and  schisms, 
and  all  vice,  and  wickedness,  and  impiety,  of  what 
nature  soever.  They  would  use  their  utmost  endea- 
vour to  make  all  their  subjects  good  men  and  good 
Christians,  as  knowing  that  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  be  happy,  even  in  this  world,  without  being  so. 

And  in  order  to  this,  they  would  be  sure,  in  their 
own  persons,  to  set  good  examples  to  their  subjects 
of  piety  and  devotion,  of  temperance  and  modera- 
tion, and  all  other  virtues.  And  they  would  like- 
wise take  care,  as  much  as  in  them  lay,  that  all  that 
are  about  them  did  the  like. 

7'hey  would  be  continually  thinking  of  that  Psalm 
H  h  3 
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of  David,  which  he  composed  upon  his  being  advanced 
to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  wherein  he  declares  the 
rules  he  resolved  to  observe  in  his  government :  it 
is  the  hundred  and  first  Psalm ;  1  will  sing,  saith 
he,  of  mercy  and  judgment :  unto  thee,  O  Lo7^d, 
will  I  sing.  O  let  me  have  understanding  in  the 
way  of  godliness.  When  wilt  thou  come  unto  me  f 
I  will  walk  in  my  house  with  a  perfect  heart.  I 
will  take  no  wicked  thing  in  hand:  I  hate  the 
works  of  the  unfaithful;  no  such  shall  cleave  unto 
me.   A  froward  heart  shall  depa?t  from  me:  I 

will  not  know  a  wicked  person.  My  eyes  look 

upon  such  as  aie  faithful  in  the  land,  that  they 
may  divell  with  me:  whoso  leadeth  a  godly  life, 

he  shall  he  my  servant.  /  shall  soon  destroy  all 

the  ungodly  that  are  in  the  land ;  that  I  may  root 
out  all  wicked  doers  from  the  city  of  the  Lord. 

And  as  such  nursing  fathers  and  nursing  mothers 
as  we  are  speaking  of  would  thus  concern  themselves 
for  God  and  his  religion,  and  the  spiritual  interests 
of  their  people ;  so  no  less  solicitous  would  they  be 
to  secure  and  promote  their  temporal  peace  and  hap- 
piness. And  accordingly  they  would  think  them- 
selves obliged,  as  much  as  they  could,  to  look  into 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  with  their  own  eyes ;  and 
to  see  that  all  the  magistrates  under  them  did  their 
duty  in  their  respective  stations  and  offices.  They 
would  take  care  not  to  suffer  their  favourites  to  en- 
croach upon  them,  nor  ever  to  make  use  of  their 
credit  with  the  prince  for  the  oppressing  the  mean- 
est of  the  people.  But  they  would  provide  that  im- 
partial justice  should  be  administered  to  all  their 
subjects,  but  yet  such  justice  as  is  tempered  with 
mercy  ;  remembering  what  God  hath  told  them  in 
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the  scriptures,  that  their  thrones  shall  he  upholclen 
hy  mercy,  Prov.  xx.  28. 

In  a  word,  as  the  ends  they  proposed  to  them- 
selves in  their  government  would  be  the  good  of 
their  people,  so  the  measures  they  pitched  upon  for 
the  administration  of  it  would  be  accordingly.  That 
is  to  say,  in  such  a  constitution  as  ours,  where  the 
people  have  their  fixed  rights,  and  liberties,  and  pro- 
perties, the  standing  laws  of  the  kingdom  would  al- 
ways be  the  rule  of  their  actions.  Nor  would  they 
either  violate  those  laws  themselves,  nor  give  any 
dispensation  or  even  encouragement  to  others  to  do 
it. 

O  how  happy  is  that  people  that  have  such  princes 
to  reign  over  them  !  They  are  out  of  all  fears  of 
despotic  or  arbitrary  proceedings.  Indeed,  arbitra- 
riness is  a  word  fit  for  none  but  God  ;  for  all  his 
creatures  are  under  laws,  by  which  they  must  be 
governed.  And  yet  I  think  it  is  an  affront  to  God 
to  say,  that  even  he  himself  ever  acts  arbitrarily,  in 
the  sense  we  commonly  use  that  word. 

God  doth,  indeed,  whatsoever  pleaseth  him,  both 
in  heaven  and  in  earth,  Ps.  cxxxv.  6.  But  then 
that  pleasure  of  his  is  always  governed  by  the  eter- 
nal laws  of  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  good- 
ness, which  are  essential  to  his  own  mind. 

We  may  likewise  truly  say,  that  God  doth  all 
things,  both  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  for  his  own 
glory ;  but  then  that  glory  doth  only  consist  in  the 
manifestation  of  his  excellencies  and  peifections  to 
his  creatures,  and  doing  them  the  greatest  good  they 
are  capable  of. 

Now  such  a  glory  as  this  it  is  allowable  to  every 
man  in  his  sphere  to  be  ambitious  of,  but  princes 
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ought  to  be  so  above  all  others :  for  by  this  they 
truly  imitate  God,  and  make  good  their  character 
of  being  his  representatives  upon  earth ;  a  sort  of 
gods  among  men,  as  the  scripture  often  calls  them. 
And  by  governing  after  this  way,  they  render  them- 
selves truly  glorious,  in  being  esteemed,  and  loved, 
and  honoured  while  they  live,  and  transmitting  their 
memories  with  a  grateful  odour  to  all  succeeding 
generations. 

But  for  the  most  absolute  princes  upon  earth  to 
use  their  power  for  the  oppressing  or  doing  hurt  to 
the  meanest  of  mankind ;  or  to  think  of  advancing 
their  glory  by  any  other  methods  than  by  doing  all 
the  good  they  can  to  all  the  world,  and  especially 
to  their  own  subjects ;  this  is  being  arbitrary  in  a 
wicked  sense,  and  gives  such  a  notion  of  glory  as 
was  not  known  among  the  creatures  of  God  till  the 
revolt  of  the  fallen  angels,  from  whom  some  of  the 
corrupted  mass  of  mankind,  by  their  instigation,  have 
since  taken  it. 

But  I  proceed  to  my  second  point ;  to  speak  some- 
thing of  the  fulfilling  of  this  prophecy  in  my  text,  of 
God's  raising  up  kings  and  queens  to  be  our  nursing 
fathers  and  nursing  mothers. 

And,  blessed  be  God,  this  promise  hath  for  many 
ages,  from  time  to  time,  been  made  good  to  abun- 
dance of  nations  and  people  :  but  to  none  more  am- 
ply, more  signally,  than  to  us  of  this  kingdom. 

As  the  Christian  faith  was  planted  here  as  early 
almost  as  in  any  nation,  (for  it  was  planted  here  in 
the  time  of  the  apostles,  and  probably  by  one  of 
them,)  so  if  we  may  believe  our  histories,  it  was  this 
country  of  ours  to  which  God  vouchsafed  the  ho- 
nour of  having  the  first  Christian  king  in  Europe, 
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(king  Lucius,)  and  consequently  the  first  7iurshig 
father;  and  likewise  the  honour  of  giving  birth 
to  that  emperor  (Constantine)  who  was  the  first 
nursing  father  to  all  Christendom ;  so  early  was 
this  promise  of  God  to  his  church  fulfilled  among 
us. 

It  is  not  likewise  a  little  to  the  honour  of  our  na- 
tion, nor  a  little  argument  of  God's  care  over  us, 
that  when  the  liberties  of  all  Christian  kings  and 
people  were  invaded  and  oppressed  by  the  papal 
usurpations,  and  Christianity  itself  was  corrupted 
by  superstition  and  idolatry :  it  was  an  English  king 
that  first  threw  off  the  foreign  yoke ;  and  it  was  an 
English  king  also  that  first  began  the  reformation  of 
religion. 

But  the  honour  of  perfecting  that  great  work  was 
reserved  for  a  queen.  You  all  know  whom  I  mean, 
the  immortal  Elizabeth,  whose  name  will  be  pre- 
cious, not  only  in  this  nation,  but  in  all  the  reformed 
countries  of  Europe,  as  long  as  time  shall  last. 

Her  reign  alone  will  let  us  see,  that  it  was  not 
without  great  reason  that  in  my  text  queens  are 
joined  as  equal  sharers  with  kings  in  making  up  the 
blessing  wliich  is  here  promised  to  God's  people. 

And  such  another  queen  we  trust  God  has  now 
given  us. 

We  ought  indeed  to  admire  God's  goodness  to  us : 
often  have  we  provoked  liim  by  our  manifold  sins 
and  impieties;  and  often  hath  he  punished  us  for 
them :  but  yet  in  his  judgments  he  hath  always  re- 
membered mercy.  When  we  have  been  in  our  great- 
est distresses,  he  hath  always  raised  up  dcHverers  to 
us. 

Even  then,  when  our  constitution  was  not  long 
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since  (not  so  long  since  but  that  many  here  present 
may  remember  it)  quite  subverted  by  factions  at 
home ;  yet  in  a  little  time  did  he  restore  our  lawful 
king,  and  with  him  our  church  and  laws  and  li- 
berties. 

And  when,  upon  his  death,  all  of  them  were  again 
in  danger  by  a  faction  from  another  quarter,  and  we 
had  no  prospect  but  of  sinking  under  the  calamity  ; 
yet  then  he  raised  up  our  late  king  and  queen,  of 
glorious  memory,  to  rescue  us  from  our  dangers,  and 
to  secure  us  in  the  possession  of  all  that  was  dear  and 
valuable  to  us. 

So  that,  blessed  be  God,  we  still  continue  upon 
the  same  bottom  we  were ;  we  have  still  the  same 
religion,  the  same  church,  the  same  government ; 
we  still  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  liberties  and  pro- 
perties that  ever  we  did.  O  may  they  for  ever  be 
continued  to  us  and  our  posterity !  And  we  hope  in 
God's  mercy  that  they  will. 

For  though  it  hath  pleased  him  to  deprive  us  of 
these  two  great  blessings,  by  taking  to  himself,  first 
our  incomparable  queen,  and  now  lately  our  king, 
who  was  the  great  support,  not  only  of  these  king- 
doms, but  of  all  Europe ;  yet  such  is  his  goodness, 
that  he  hath  preserved  to  us  another  branch  of  the 
same  royal  stock  to  repair  our  losses.  Ramo  uno 
avulso  non  deficit  alter  Aureus. 

A  sister  of  our  never-to-be-forgotten  queen  is  yet 
left  us :  of  whom,  if  we  may  make  presages,  either 
from  the  long  experience  we  have  had  of  her  many 
personal  virtues,  expressed  in  a  more  private  condi- 
tion, and  particularly  lier  firmness  to  the  Elnglish 
church,  and  English  interest,  in  the  most  difficult 
times : 
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Or  from  the  instances  she  has  already  given,  since 
her  accession  to  the  throne  : 

Of  her  zeal  for  the  supporting  of  the  common 
cause  of  Europe  against  the  exorbitant  power  of 
France : 

Of  her  tender  love  to  her  people,  expressed  in 
such  a  donative  as  is  hardly  to  be  paralleled  by  any 
thing  heretofore  seen  in  this  kingdom  : 

Of  her  concern  for  our  religion,  our  laws,  our  li- 
berties ;  for  the  continuance  of  the  crown  in  the  pro- 
testant  line;  for  the  government  in  church  and  state, 
as  by  law  established :  all  which  she  has  assured  us 
in  her  gracious  declaration,  and  from  the  throne,  are 
as  dear  to  her  as  any  person  whatsoever ;  and  that 
no  pains  or  diligence  shall  ever  be  wanting  on  her 
part  to  preserve  and  maintain  them: 

Lastly,  of  her  solemn  resolution  (declared  in  her 
proclamation)  to  discountenance  and  punish  all  man- 
ner of  vice  and  profaneness  and  immorality  in  all 
persons,  of  whatsoever  degree  or  quality ;  and  par- 
ticularly in  such  as  are  employed  near  her  royal  per- 
son ;  and  that,  for  the  greater  encouragement  of  re- 
ligion and  morality,  she  will,  upon  all  occasions,  dis- 
tinguish persons  of  piety  and  virtue  by  marks  of  her 
royal  favour. 

I  say,  if  we  may  draw  good  omens  from  those  for- 
mer experiences  of  her  majesty's  life,  and  from  these 
auspicious  beginnings  of  her  reign,  there  is  just  rea- 
son for  us  all  to  congratulate  with  the  whole  king- 
dom the  happy  prospect  we  have,  that  God,  in  set- 
ting her  upon  the  throne,  hath  again  fulfilled  his 
promise  in  my  text ;  hath  given  us,  in  her,  another 
nursing  mother  to  his  church  and  people ;  and  one 
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who  will  make  good  that  character  in  all  the  in- 
stances I  have  before  mentioned. 

What  have  we  now  to  do,  but  to  thank  God  heart- 
ily for  all  the  repeated  instances  of  his  favour  to  us, 
and  particularly  this  last  one ;  and  to  pray  earnestly 
for  her  majesty,  that  her  following  reign  may  be 
suitable  to  these  happy  beginnings. 

But,  in  order  to  these  prayers  being  effectual, 
there  is  something  required  of  us,  which  is  fit  here 
to  be  mentioned,  as  being  a  natural  application  of 
what  I  have  already  said. 

And  that  is,  that  we  take  care  not  to  hinder  or 
obstruct  the  happy  effects  of  her  majesty's  gracious 
intentions  to  her  people  by  any  unbecoming  car- 
riage of  ours  :  but  always  bear  in  mind  what  returns 
of  duty,  and  gratitude,  and  filial  obedience,  this  con- 
sideration of  the  queen's  being  a  nursing  mother  to 
her  people  doth  call  for  from  us  and  all  other  her 
subjects. 

This  is  the  third  and  last  thing  I  proposed  to 
speak  to ;  but  for  fear  of  being  too  long,  I  shall  but 
just  touch  upon  it. 

If  all  subjects  did  seriously  consider  this  relation 
between  their  princes  and  them,  they  would  think 
themselves  obliged  to  bear  the  same  love  and  affec- 
tion, to  pay  the  same  honour  and  reverence  and 
obedience  to  their  nursing  fathers  and  nm^sing 
mothers,  as  they  do  to  their  natural  parents. 

They  would  endeavour  to  make  their  reigns  as 
easy  as  was  possible,  by  contributing,  every  man  in 
his  sphere,  what  assistance  they  could  to  their  prince, 
for  the  promoting  the  common  good. 

They  would  make  it  their  study  to  live  in  as 
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much  peace  and  unity  with  their  fellow  subjects,  as 
if  they  dwelt  together  in  one  family. 

They  would  have  no  interests  separate  from  the 
commonwealth ;  nor  would  they^  for  the  advancing 
themselves,  ever  seek  the  ruin  of  others. 

They  would  not,  for  difference  in  opinion  about 
the  methods  of  the  public  conduct,  break  out  into 
parties  and  factions  ;  much  less^  in  case  of  such  divi- 
sions, would  they  sacrifice  the  peace  of  tlie  kingdom 
to  their  own  private  resentments,  and  mingle  heaven 
and  earth  for  the  supporting  of  a  side. 

They  would  seriously  remember  the  caution  which 
St.  Paul  hath  given  us,  and  which  indeed  concerns 
every  one  of  this  nation,  but  especially  those  that 
are  concerned  in  the  public  management,  often  to 
think  of :  If^  saith  he,  ye  hite  and  devour  one 
another,  have  a  care  that  ye  he  not  consumed  one 
of  another.  Gal.  v.  15.  Nothing  can  ever  so  much 
endanger  this  kingdom  as  our  own  divisions ;  and  if 
ever  we  be  ruined,  in  all  probability  it  is  these  will 
be  the  cause  of  it. 

It  is  one  very  good  omen  (among  the  rest  that  I 
have  mentioned)  of  her  majesty's  happy  reign,  that 
no  prince  ever  came  to  the  throne  with  a  more  ge- 
neral satisfaction,  and  with  more  good  wishes  of  the 
people. 

And  it  must  be  said,  to  the  honour  of  this  parlia- 
ment, that  never  any  parliament  gave  more  extraor- 
dinary testimonies  of  their  sincere  affection,  and  duty, 
and  kindness  to  their  prince,  than  this  parliament 
hath  given  to  the  queen. 

O  may  this  good  understanding,  these  mutual  en- 
dearments between  the  queen  and  her  pcoj)le,  for 
ever  continue  !  and  abhorred  be  the  memory  of  that 
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man,  that  makes  the  first  step  towards  the  breaking 
of  them ! 

Then  shall  we  be  happy ;  as  happy  as  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  this  world  will  allow  us  to  be :  and  as  the 
queen  will  rejoice  in  her  people,  so  it  will  be  her 
people's  daily  prayer,  that  God  would  long,  long  pre- 
serve queen  Anne. 


SERMON  XX. 

PREACHED  BEFORE 

THE  QUEEN  AT  ST.  JAMES'S  CHAPEL,  ON  ASH- 
WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  lo,  1705. 


Hebrews  ii.  3. 
How  shall  we  escape^  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  ? 

To  shew  the  meaning  of  this  text,  and  the  use  we 
are  to  put  it  to,  there  needs  no  more  to  be  done 
than  to  inquire  what  is  here  meant  by  salvation  ; 
and  then,  secondly,  upon  what  occasion  these  words 
come  in,  and  what  was  the  apostle's  design  in  them. 

As  to  the  first,  salvation,  in  its  general  sense,  im- 
ports any  great  deliverance  from  evil  or  danger : 
thus  God's  conducting  the  Israelites  through  the 
Red  sea,  and  drowning  the  Egyptians,  is  called 
God's  salvation,  Exod.  xiv.  13  :  thus  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  Israelites  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Phi- 
listines is  called  a  great  salvation,  1  Sam.  xiv.  45. 
And  indeed  this  is  the  usual  sense  of  the  word 
throughout  the  Old  Testament,  iiut  now,  because 
the  greatest  of  all  evils  and  dangers  which  mankind 
are  obnoxious  to  are  those  that  are  occasioned  by 
their  sins,  therefore  is  the  word  salvation,  by  way 
of  eminence,  appropriated  to  that  deliverance  \\  hich 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  wrought  for  mankiiul  from 
their  sins  and  the  punishment  of  them.  So  that  our 
salvation,  in  the  New  Testament  sense,  is  the  same 
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thing  with  our  redemption  by  Christ  Jesus :  Christ 
came  to  be  our  Saviour,  and  that  redemption  he 
wrought  for  us  is  our  salvation.  And  as  many  parts 
or  branches  as  there  go  to  the  making  up  that  re- 
demption, so  many  parts  and  branches  there  go  to 
the  making  up  our  salvation. 

This  now  is  that  salvation  my  text  speaks  of, 
only  with  this  difference ;  that  by  an  usual  figure 
the  apostle  here  puts  salvation  for  the  doctrine  of 
salvation,  or  that  gospel  of  Christ  which  tenders 
this  salvation  to  mankind ;  as  appears  by  what  fol- 
lows in  the  verse  ;  How  shall  we  escape,  if  we 
neglect  so  gi^eat  salvation ;  ichicJi  at  the  first  be- 
gan to  he  spohen  by  the  I^ord,  and  was  confirmed 
unto  us  by  them  that  heard  him  ?  Now  what  salva- 
tion could  that  be,  which  was  first  spohen  by  our 
JLord^  and  confirmed  by  the  apostles  that  heard 
him,  but  the  doctrine,  or  the  gospel,  of  this  salvation 
which  they  preached  ? 

As  for  the  other  thing,  the  connection  of  this  text 
with  what  goes  before,  and  the  design  that  is  here 
pursued,  it  lies  thus :  the  apostle  begins  this  chapter 
with  an  exhortation,  by  way  of  inference  from  his 
former  discourse ;  We  ought  therefoi^e,  saith  he,  to 
give  the  more  earnest  heed  to  the  things  we  have 
heard,  (that  is,  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  he  had 
been  recommending  to  them,)  lest  at  any  time  we 
let  them  slip.  In  the  next  verse  he  gives  a  reason 
why  they  ought  to  be  so  regardful  of  these  things ; 
-Because,  says  he,  if  the  word  spohen  by  angels 
was  steadfast,  and  every  transgression  and  dis- 
obedience 7'eceived  a  just  recompense  of  reward ; 
how  shall  we  escaj)e^  if  we  neglect  so  great  salva- 
tion; which  at  the  first  began  to  he  spoken  by  the 
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LiOrd,  &c.  ?  that  is  to  say,  If  the  old  law,  the  law 
of  Moses,  which  was  delivered  only  by  angels,  was 
of  so  great  authority,  that  God  would  not  permit 
any  wilful  transgression  of  it  to  go  without  a  severe 
punishment ;  how  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  or 
despise  the  new  law  of  the  gospel ;  the  doctrine  of 
so  great  a  salvation  as  is  delivered  to  us  by  no  less 
a  person  than  the  Son  of  God,  and  confirmed  to  us 
by  his  apostles,  who  were  witnesses  of  what  he  did 
and  taught  ? 

The  text  then,  you  see,  is  brought  in  as  a  motive 
or  argument  to  enforce  the  apostle's  exhortation  in 
the  beginning  of  the  chapter.  And  I  do  not  know 
how  I  can  better  serve  the  ends  of  this  day's  meet- 
ing, than  by  making  use  of  it  to  the  same  purpose. 

My  business,  at  this  time,  is  to  call  upon  all  that 
hear  me,  to  employ  this  present  season  that  we  are 
now  entering  upon  in  the  examining  the  state  of 
their  souls,  and  repenting  of  their  sins  past,  and 
turning  to  God  with  all  their  hearts,  by  seriously 
applying  themselves  to  the  work  of  religion,  if  they 
have  hitherto  neglected  it ;  and  all  this  in  order  to 
the  attaining  those  benefits,  that  salvation  which  is 
made  over  to  all  true  penitents,  by  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Now  what  better  method  can  I  use 
to  prevail  upon  any  of  you  to  put  this  in  practice, 
than  by  endeavouring  to  convince  you  of  your  utter 
inexcusableness,  and  the  impossibility  of  your  escaji- 
ing,  if  you  do  not  ?  and  further,  what  better  argu- 
ment can  I  pitch  upon  for  the  convincing  you  of 
this  inexcusableness,  this  impossibility  of  your  escap- 
ing, than  that  which  here  the  apostle  lays  so  much 
weight  upon  ;  namely,  the  greatness  of  that  salva- 
tion which  you  des|)ise  so  long  as  you  continue  in 
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a  state  of  impenitence?  How  shall  we  escape, 
saith  he,  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  ?  This 
single  point,  when  put  into  a  true  light,  carries  in 
it  so  many  obligations  and  engagements  to  make  us 
all  forsake  our  sinful  courses,  and  to  lead  holy  and 
religious  lives,  that  where  it  is  duly  considered  it 
can  hardly  fail  of  producing  that  effect.  This  point, 
therefore,  I  beg  leave  at  this  time  to  insist  upon, 
and  to  apply  it,  with  all  the  plainness  and  earnest- 
ness I  can,  to  the  aforesaid  purposes. 

Now  the  greatness  of  this  salvation  which  the 
gospel  tenders  to  us,  I  shall  here  consider  in  these 
two  particulars  :  first,  the  greatness  of  the  blessings 
contained  in  it ;  secondly,  the  greatness  of  the  en- 
couragements we  have  to  set  about  it.  Upon  both 
which  accounts  it  will  appear  that  we  are  infinitely 
inexcusable  so  long  as  we  continue  to  neglect  it. 

I  begin  with  the  first  head,  the  greatness  of  the 
salvation  itself,  which  our  Lord  Jesus  has  made 
over  to  us,  or  the  great  blessings  it  containeth  in  it. 
In  which  respect  we  have  just  reason  to  cry  out, 
How  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  a 
salvation  f 

The  salvation  of  Christ  is  not  like  that  of  Moses, 
or  Joshua,  or  Gideon ;  a  temporary,  secular  one ; 
a  delivering  of  us  out  of  the  slavery  of  Egypt ;  or  a 
putting  us  into  a  peaceable  possession  of  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honeij ;  or  a  saving  us  from 
the  invasions  and  oppressions  of  our  enemies;  though 
these  are  great  salvations,  and  are  celebrated  as 
such  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  it  is  a  salvation  of 
this  nature  that  the  Jews  do  yet  expect  from  their 
Messiah ;  but  it  is  a  thing  infinitely  greater  and 
more  desirable. 
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The  salvation  which  Christ  purchased,  and  the 
gospel  tenders  to  every  creature,  is  a  comprehension 
of  the  richest  blessings  that  God  can  bestow,  and  a 
deliverance  from  the  greatest  evils  that  mankind 
can  suffer.  It  contains  in  it  all  that  can  make  the 
nature  of  man  perfect,  or  the  state  of  his  life  happy; 
and  frees  him  from  all  that  either  doth  or  can 
render  his  condition  miserable.  Indeed  the  blessings 
of  it  are  great  beyond  all  imagination ;  Eye  hath 
7iot  seen,  nor  ear  heard^  neither  did  enter  into  the 
hea?^t  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared 
for  them  that  love  him,  1  Cor.  ii.  9- 

For,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  saved,  as  Christ 
came  to  save  all  the  world,  is  to  have  all  our  sins 
forgiven  ;  all  our  numberless  iniquities  and  trans- 
gressions blotted  out ;  all  those  heavy  loads  of  guilt 
which  oppressed  our  souls,  and  might  even  justly 
sink  them  into  desperation,  quite  removed  from  our 
minds. 

It  is  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  and  restored  to  his 
favour  and  friendship ;  so  that  he  shall  be  no  longer 
a  consuming  fire,  no  longer  an  angry,  terrible,  re- 
venging God,  but  a  most  kind,  compassionate,  and 
tender-hearted  Father  to  us. 

It  is  to  be  at  peace  with  him  and  at  peace  with 
our  own  consciences ;  and  to  have  a  title  to  his  pe- 
culiar love,  and  care,  and  protection,  all  the  days  of 
our  lives. 

Again,  secondly,  to  be  saved  as  Christ  came  to 
save  the  world,  is  to  be  rescued  from  the  crudest 
bondage  of  our  crudest  enemies  ;  from  the  domin- 
ion of  sin  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Devil. 

It  is  to  lie  translated  out  of  the  ])ower  of  darkness 
into  the  kingdom  of  our  dear  Lord ;  so  that  sin 
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shall  reign  no  longer  in  our  mortal  bodies^  but  we 
shall  serve  God  in  the  newness  of  the  spirit. 

It  is  to  be  asserted  into  a  state  of  true  freedom 
and  liberty ;  so  that  we  shall  be  no  longer  under 
the  control  of  blind  passions,  or  be  hurried  on  by 
our  impetuous  lusts  to  do  those  things  which  our 
own  reason  doth  condemn ;  but  be  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  we  can  dispose  of  ourselves  according  to 
our  own  desires,  and  our  desires  shall  be  always 
such  as  are  fit  and  becoming  a  reasonable  nature. 

It  is  to  have  a  new  principle  of  life  infused  into 
us ;  by  the  means  of  which  we  shall  not  only  live 
up  to  the  perfection  of  the  human  nature,  but  be 
made  partakers  of  the  divine. 

It  is  to  become  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
to  have  him  as  a  perpetual  guest  and  lodger  in  our 
hearts  ;  whose  holy  fire  will  consume  all  our  dross 
and  impurity ;  whose  comfortable  influences  will  al- 
ways cheer  and  refresh  us ;  and  whose  wise  coun- 
sels will  always  advise,  direct,  and  govern  us. 

In  a  word,  it  is  to  live  like  God,  to  be  trans- 
formed into  his  image,  and  to  be  made  like  unto 
him  in  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  purity,  and 
all  other  perfections  which  the  nature  of  man  is 
capable  of. 

Furthermore,  in  the  third  place,  to  be  saved,  as 
Christ  came  to  save  us,  is  to  be  delivered  from  the 
wrath  to  come ;  from  that  dreadful  vengeance  which 
shall  one  day  overtake  all  the  world. 

When  the  heathens  shall  jyass  away  with  a  crack- 
ling noise  of  fire,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with 
fervent  heat,  the  earth  also  and  all  the  works  that 
are  therein  shall  he  hurnt  up,  2  Pet.  iii.  10. 

IVhen  the  I^ord  shall  descend  from  heaven  with 
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a  mighty  shout,  with  ten  thousands  of  his  angels, 
(1  Thess.  iv.  16.)  to  take  vengeance  in  flaming  fire 
(2  Thess.  i.  8.)  upon  all  ungodly  men,  for  all  the 
ungodly  deeds  which  they  have  unrighteously  com- 
mitted,  (Jude  15.) 

When  all  men,  both  small  and  great,  dead  and 
living,  shall  be  summoned  to  appear  before  a  dread- 
ful and  impartial  tribunal,  and  give  an  account  of 
all  their  actions. 

When  the  greatest  and  the  most  prosperous  sin- 
ners that  the  sun  ever  shone  upon  shall  tremble, 
and  sneak,  and  be  confounded ;  and  should  think 
themselves  happy  if  they  could  hide  themselves  in 
the  dens  of  the  mountains ;  when  they  shall  say  to 
the  rocks,  Fall  on  us,  and  cover  us  from  the  face 
of  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  from  the 
wrath  of  the  Lamh,  whose  salvation  we  have  de- 
spised. 

I  say,  from  this  dreadful  day  of  wrath,  and  all 
those  amazing  terrors  that  do  attend  it ;  and  which 
are  but  the  due  portion  of  them  that  do  evil,  doth 
Christ's  salvation,  and  his  only,  set  us  free. 

But  neither  is  this  the  greatest  blessing  that  is 
contained  in  this  salvation.  For,  in  the  last  place, 
to  be  saved  as  Christ  came  to  save  the  world,  is, 
after  a  holy,  and  a  heavenly,  and  in  some  measure 
a  happy  life  in  this  world,  to  be  translated  into  a 
state  of  endless  happiness  in  another  world. 

Never  to  die  any  more ;  never  to  suffer  the  unea- 
siness and  infirmities  of  an  earthly  body  any  more ; 
never  to  know  pain  or  sickness,  grief  and  sorrow,  la- 
bour and  weariness,  disquiet  or  vexation  any  more : 
but  to  live  in  perfect  ease  and  peace ;  in  perfect 
freedom  and  liberty ;  in  a  perfect  enjoyment  of  our- 
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selves,  and  the  greatest  good  we  can  be  partakers  of, 
and  that  in  the  most  perfect  way,  for  ever  and  ever. 

It  is  to  have  our  bodies,  that  slept  in  the  dust,  rais- 
ed again,  reunited  to  our  souls  :  but  no  longer  gross, 
earthly,  corruptible  bodies ;  but  spiritual,  heavenly, 
immortal  ones;  fashioned  like  unto  Christ s glorious 
hody^  in  the  which  he  now  sits  at  the  right  hand  of 
God. 

It  is  to  live  in  the  city  of  the  great  King,  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem ;  a  country  of  perpetual  light 
and  bliss,  where  the  glory  of  the  Lord  doth  fill  the 
place ;  and  where  every  object  that  presents  itself 
adds  a  new  beauty,  and  contributes  to  the  increase 
of  the  delight. 

It  is  to  spend  an  eternity  in  the  most  noble  and 
agreeable  employments  ;  in  viewing  and  contemplat- 
ing the  wonderful  works  of  God ;  in  admiring  the 
wise  contrivances  of  his  providence  in  all  ages ;  in 
adoring  his  infinite  love  to  the  sons  of  men ;  in 
reflecting  upon  our  own  inexpressible  happiness,  that 
ariseth  from  his  communications  to  us ;  and  in  sing- 
ing everlasting  hymns  of  praise,  and  joy,  and  triumph 
to  God,  and  our  Lord  Jesus,  upon  account  of  all  these 
things. 

It  is  to  dwell  for  ever  in  a  place  where  there  are 
no  objects  of  pity  or  compassion,  of  anger  or  envy, 
of  hatred  or  distrust.  Every  person  there  being  as 
happy  as  he  desires  ;  and  all  increasing  the  happiness 
of  one  another,  by  their  mutual  kindnesses  and  en- 
dearments. 

It  is  to  converse  with  the  most  delightful  company 
in  the  world ;  to  be  restored  to  the  society  of  all  our 
dear  friends  and  relations  that  died  in  the  faith  of 
Christ;  and  to  have  an  acquaintance  with  all  the 
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great  souls  whose  illustrious  virtues  and  achieve- 
ments made  them  famous  in  their  generations. 

Lastly,  it  is  to  be  with  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  behold 
his  glory ;  and  to  live  for  ever  in  seeing  and  enjoy- 
ing the  great  God,  in  whose  pi^eseiice  is  the  fulness 
of  joy,  and  at  whose  right  hand  there  are  pleasures 
for  evermore. 

This  is  the  salvation  which  Christ  hath  purchased 
for  us ;  this  is  the  salvation  which  is  offered  to  all 
mankind  in  the  gospel :  and  now  have  we  not  great 
reason  to  cry  out  with  the  apostle,  How  shall  we 
escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation ! 

Can  any  thing  be  said  in  excuse  for  such  a  wretch, 
as  being  convicted  of  grievous  crimes,  and  thereupon 
justly  sentenced  to  suffer  death  for  them  ;  yet  through 
the  powerful  intercession  of  the  prince  with  his  fa- 
ther, hath  not  only  a  pardon  offered  him,  but  prefer- 
ment, and  honour,  and  the  favour  of  his  sovereign  ; 
doth  yet  nevertheless  stand  out  against  these  over- 
tures, and  despiseth  these  undeserved  bounties,  and 
chooseth  rather  to  die  miserably  than  to  live  happily  ? 
I  say,  what  can  be  said  in  excuse  for  such  an  unac- 
countable madness  as  this  ?  who  can  j)ity  such  a 
stupid  fool,  that  will  thus,  against  all  sense  and  rea- 
son, undo  himself? 

Why,  brethren,  this  is  just  our  case.  In  as  bad  a 
condition  are  all  of  us,  by  reason  of  our  offences 
against  Heaven,  as  this  condemned  malefactor ;  or 
rather  in  a  much  worse :  for  the  worst  of  his  j)u- 
nishment  is  but  temporal  death ;  but  spiritual  deatli, 
and  all  the  horrid  consequences  thereof,  are  the  de- 
served wages,  the  just  recompense  of  our  transgres- 
sions. 

But  so  infinitely  kind  is  our  God  to  us,  that  through 
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the  mediation  of  his  Son  Jesus,  he  his  willing  not  to 
take  these  advantages  against  us  ;  nay,  he  offers  a 
pardon  of  all  our  sins ;  nay,  not  only  so,  but  he  offers 
his  love,  his  friendship,  his  favour,  which  is  better 
than  life  itself.  He  offers  to  advance  us  into  the 
nearest  relation  with  himself;  to  be  the  children  of 
the  Most  High;  to  be  the  brethren  of  our  Lord 
Jesus ;  to  be  ki^igs  cmd  priests  with  his  own  Son ; 
and  heirs  together  with  him  of  an  eternal  inherit- 
ance in  the  heavens,  of  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth 
not  away. 

Is  it  not  now  the  extremest  stupidity  in  the  world 
not  to  close  with  these  gracious  tenders  ?  to  be  so  in 
love  with  sin  and  misery,  to  be  so  fond  of  chains  and 
darkness,  as  to  despise  these  unspeakable  blessings 
which  Heaven  holds  forth  to  us  ? 

O  blessed  God !  that  thou  shouldest  be  so  rich  in 
mercy,  so  abundant  in  kindness  and  love,  as  to  pro- 
pose the  most  inestimable  treasures  of  thy  grace  and 
favour  to  the  acceptance  of  every  human  creature ; 
and  that  yet  most  of  us  should  be  so  foolish,  or  so 
wretched,  as  to  take  little  notice  of  them  ! 

But  we,  shallow  things  as  we  are,  are  bewitched 
with  this  present  world.  A  few  painted  bubbles  do 
so  hold  our  eyes,  that  we  cannot  look  up  to  those 
glorious  unvaluable  gems  that  are  so  fairly  presented 
before  us. 

O  the  base,  degenerate  spirits  of  mankind !  that 
they  should  be  contented  to  lead  the  life  of  brutes, 
(and  it  would  be  well  if  they  could  die  like  them  too,) 
when  it  is  in  their  power  to  live  like  angels,  and  God 
himself! 

That  they  should  with  patience  endure  the  vas- 
salage of  the  Devil,  and  a  thousand  lusts  as  impure 
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and  tyrannical  as  he,  when  they  may  enjoy  the 
most  glorious  liherty  of  the  sons  of  God ! 

That  they  should  choose  to  spend  their  days  in 
vanity  and  emptiness,  in  folly  and  misery,  in  fanci- 
ful satisfactions,  but  in  real  care  and  sorrow ;  and 
after  all  this  reap  nothing  but  anguish,  and  woe,  and 
confusion  for  ever ;  w^hen  they  may  both  live  happily 
here,  (God  even  in  this  world  requiting  them  for 
all  the  pains  and  trouble  they  undergo  for  his  sake,) 
and  in  the  world  to  come  be  the  noblest,  the  most 
glorious  beings  that  words  can  express,  or  the  mind 
of  man  conceive  of. 

O,  if  we  would  sit  down,  and  give  ourselves  leave 
calmly  to  ponder  these  things,  how  would  it  be  pos- 
sible for  us  to  lead  such  lives  as  many  of  us  do  ?  how 
would  it  be  possible  for  us  to  live  loosely  and  care- 
lessly without  God,  without  any  sense  of  religion, 
wholly  minding  the  gratification  of  our  brutish  or 
our  worldly  inclinations?  These  arguments  are  of 
such  force,  that  it  is  hard  for  human  nature  to  stand 
out  against  them,  if  they  be  vigorously  applied  to  the 
mind. 

If  we  did  heartily  believe,  and  seriously  consider 
what  the  present  life  is,  and  what  will  come  after ; 
if  we  did  sedately  weigh  the  infinite  disproportion 
between  a  moment  and  eternity ;  and  what  a  very 
trifle  even  tlie  greatest  businesses,  the  greatest  en- 
joyments, and  the  greatest  sufferings  in  this  world, 
must  needs  be  thought  in  comparison  with  the  eter- 
nal weight  ofglort/,  or  that  everlasting  shame  and 
confusion  office  that  will  be  hereafter : 

I  say,  if  we  did  in  good  earnest  attend  to  these 
things,  we  could  scarce  avoid  the  finding  a  strange 
and  speedy  alteration  in  ourselves :  we  should  per- 
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ceive  new  thoughts,  new  desires,  new  designs  and 
resolutions  to  arise  in  our  minds. 

We  should,  with  the  greatest  passion  cry  out,  Let 
us  be  happy  in  the  next  world,  and  then  let  what 
will  become  of  us  in  this !  Deal  with  us  here,  O 
Lord,  as  thou  pleasest,  scourge  us,  afflict  us,  punish 
us,  dispose  us  into  what  circumstances  thou  wilt; 
let  us  but  reign  with  Christ  hereafter,  and  we  have 
enough. 

Were  our  minds  once  seriously  affected  with  these 
things,  all  the  great,  and  the  rich,  and  the  gay 
things  of  this  world,  which  usually  carry  such  magic 
in  them,  would  look  so  contemptibly,  as  that  we 
should  be  amazed  at  ourselves  ever  to  have  had  so 
little  judgment  as  once  to  have  put  the  question, 
whether  for  their  sakes  we  should  lose  our  inno- 
cence, and  the  peace  of  our  mind,  and  forfeit  our 
title  to  the  favour  of  God  ? 

O,  with  what  noble  thoughts  and  resolutions  would 
the  hopes  of  living  for  ever  with  our  Lord  Jesus  in 
his  glory  inspire  us  !  how  regular  would  it  make  us 
in  all  our  conversation  !  how  diligent  in  the  morti- 
fication of  our  lusts  and  evil  habits  !  how  strict 
and  solemn  in  the  exercise  of  devotion  !  how  se- 
rious and  constant  in  the  profession  of  Christ's  reli- 
gion !  and  how  solicitous  above  all  things  to  keep  a 
good  conscience,  and  to  do  nothing  inconsistent  with 
our  duty,  for  the  serving  any  ends  whatsoever ! 

But  I  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  this  head  :  I 
pass  on  to  the  other  general  point  which  I  men- 
tioned, touching  the  greatness  of  this  salvation  ;  and 
which  will  still  further  extremely  aggravate  our  neg- 
lect of  it :  and  that  is,  the  greatness  of  the  encourage- 
ment we  have  given  us  to  set  about  it.    In  this  re- 
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spect  also  we  have  reason  to  cry  out.  How  shall  we 
escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  ! 

Now,  under  this  head,  of  the  encouragements 
that  God  hath  given  every  Christian  to  apply  him- 
self to  obtaining  this  salvation,  I  shall  insist  on  these 
three  particulars : 

First,  The  easiness  of  the  terms  upon  which  he 
offers  it. 

Secondly,  His  readiness  to  accept  even  the  greatest 
sinners  that  will  set  themselves  about  it. 

Thirdly,  The  great  assistances  he  doth  afford  for 
the  obtaining  of  it.    Of  each  of  these  very  briefly. 

And  first  of  all,  let  us  put  the  text  thus  :  How 
shall  we  escape,  if  ice  neglect  so  great  salvation, 
which  may  be  had  upon  such  easy  terms  ? 

It  is  true,  God,  when  he  proposes  salvation  to  us 
in  the  gospel,  dealeth  with  us  as  a  master  doth  with 
his  servants ;  we  must  do  some  work  before  we  have 
our  wages :  if,  indeed,  salvation  can  in  any  sense  be 
called  wages,  and  not  rather  the  gratuitous  bounty 
of  God  ;  since  there  is  no  proportion  at  all  between 
the  work  we  do,  and  the  reward  we  receive  for  that 
work.  But  some  work  we  must  do,  and  therefore 
we  are  bid  to  work  out  our  salvation :  some  ser- 
vices are  to  be  performed  on  our  parts,  otherwise  we 
are  not  to  expect  to  enter  into  our  Master's  joy. 

But  then,  so  infinitely  kind  a  Master  we  have, 
and  so  noble,  so  rational,  so  ingenuous  a  service  he 
hath  put  upon  us,  that  the  very  easiness  of  his 
terms  will  be  one  of  the  blackest  aggravations  of  our 
baseness  and  inexcusable  guilt  in  refusing  his  salva- 
tion. 

If  the  conditions  that  God  reijuireth  of  us  had 
been  such  as  are  represented  in  the  sixth  of  Micah, 
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where  the  prophet  brings  in  a  man  speaking  after 
this  manner;  W/ierewifh  .shall  I  come  before  the 
Lord,  and  bow  myself  before  the  most  high  God? 
Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams, 
or  ten  thousand  rivers  of  oil  ?  Or  shall  I  give  my 
firstborn  for  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my 
body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul?  I  say,  if  the  terms  of 
recommending  om-selves  to  God  had  been  such  as 
these,  we  had  had  some  reason  to  complain  of  the 
severity  of  them ;  and  consequently  some  excuse 
for  our  not  being  so  forward  to  set  upon  that  salva- 
tion which  was  promised  upon  them :  they  being 
neither  good  in  themselves,  nor  practicable  to  the 
most.  For  at  this  rate,  none  but  very  rich,  or  very 
cruel,  hardhearted  men  could  be  supposed  to  go  to 
heaven. 

But  when,  as  the  prophet  goes  on,  God  hath  com- 
manded us  only  those  things  that  are  good ;  and 
what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  us,  but  to  do  justly, 
to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  our  God  ? 
I  say,  since  this  is  our  case,  what  excuse  can  be 
made  for  that  man  that  will  not  purchase  everlast- 
ing salvation  at  so  easy  a  price  as  this  ? 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  terms  of  our  future  happi- 
ness, as  they  are  proposed  by  our  Saviour,  are  made 
up  of  duties,  which  are  of  themselves  so  agreeable 
to  the  make  and  frame  of  our  nature  ;  do  so  highly 
tend  to  the  improvement  and  perfection  of  our  fa- 
culties ;  nay,  and  are  so  needful  to  our  happiness 
and  well-being  in  this  world ;  that  we  must  of  ne- 
cessity, if  we  would  not  be  miserable,  have  imposed 
them  as  a  law  upon  ourselves,  though  God  had  not 
obliged  us  to  them  And  can  it  be  accounted  hard 
usage  in  God  to  promise  eternal  rewards  to  the 
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doing  of  those  things  which  we  should  have 
thought  reasonable  to  be  done,  though  no  such  re- 
wards had  been  promised  ? 

Are  we  not  very  hardly  dealt  with,  think  you,  to 
have  all  the  glories  of  heaven  offered  to  us  upon 
such  conditions  as  these  :  that  we  will  live  up  to 
the  dignity  of  our  natures  ;  that  we  will  lead  the 
life  of  men,  and  not  of  brute  creatures  ;  and  that  we 
will  endeavour  in  this  world  to  make  our  being  as 
happy  as  we  can,  by  the  practice  of  virtue  and 
righteousness.  And  yet  these  are  the  terms  upon 
which  God  hath  offered  salvation  to  mankind  in  the 
gospel.  O  wonderful  severity !  O  heavy  burdens, 
not  to  be  endured  upon  our  shoulders ! 

What  shall  we  say  to  the  perverseness  of  sensual 
men  ?  The  greatest  pleasures  that  are  to  be  had  on 
earth  are  so  terrible  to  them,  that  for  their  sakes 
they  dare  not  cast  a  look  towards  the  happiness  of 
heaven.  Such  self-denying  creatures  they  are,  that 
rather  than  be  as  happy  as  is  possible  in  this  world, 
they  will  venture  eternal  misery  in  the  world  to 
come. 

How  is  it  possible  to  lay  a  surer  foundation  for 
ease  and  peace,  and  the  enjoyment  of  ourselves  in 
all  states  and  conditions  of  life,  than  to  Iiave  a  hearty 
sense  of  God's  presence  and  goodness  ?  to  love  him, 
who  is  the  most  lovely  object  in  the  worhl ;  to  be- 
lieve his  revelations,  who  is  truth  itself;  to  depend 
upon  him  in  all  our  necessities,  and  to  rejoice  con- 
tinually in  the  expressions  of  his  kindness  ami 
bounty  to  us :  to  procure  to  ourselves  as  many 
friends,  and  as  few  enemies  as  is  possible,  by  being 
true,  and  faithful,  and  just  in  our  dealings,  and 
exercising  meekness,  and  charity,  and  kindness,  and 
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forgiveness  to  all  men :  to  live  in  a  sober  and  mode- 
rate use  of  all  the  good  things  of  this  life  ;  to  keep 
our  passions  and  appetites  within  such  bounds,  as 
shall  neither  disturb  our  health,  nor  our  understand- 
ings, nor  the  ease  and  quiet  of  our  minds.  In  a 
word,  to  govern  ourselves,  and  all  our  actions,  by 
the  laws  of  the  best  and  most  perfect  reason. 

What,  I  say,  can  be  more  natural,  or  more  de- 
lightful ?  or  what  can  more  contribute  to  a  com- 
fortable and  happy  life  in  this  world,  than  the  prac- 
tice of  these  things  ?  And  yet  these  are  the  dreadful 
burdens  that  Christ  has  laid  upon  us  :  these  are 
the  terrible  bugbears  that  fright  us  from  endeavour- 
ing after  that  everlasting  salvation  which  he  offers 
to  us  in  the  gospel. 

I  know  it  will  be  said,  that  repentance  and  mor- 
tification, and  disengaging  ourselves  from  vicious 
habits,  which  is  necessary  to  be  done  in  order  to 
salvation,  are  not  such  delightful  things,  but  are 
very  uneasy  and  troublesome.  I  answer,  so  is 
physic  very  troublesome  and  uneasy  to  a  sick  man  ; 
but  when  it  has  performed  its  effects,  then  health 
and  joy  succeed  in  the  place  of  it. 

But,  besides,  as  the  hardship  of  these  duties  lasts 
but  a  very  little  while,  so  even  during  the  time  it 
doth  last,  a  man's  life  is  much  more  easy  and  com- 
fortable, than  while  he  lived  a  slave  to  his  lusts,  and 
was  perpetually  haunted  with  an  evil  conscience. 
And  this  every  man  in  the  world,  that  ever  tried, 
must  needs  acknowledge;  religion,  even  when  its 
severities  are  the  greatest,  (which  is  at  the  entrance 
of  it,)  yet  yields  more  peace,  and  happiness,  and  satis- 
faction, than  a  life  tliat  is  led  without  it. 

So  that,  upon  the  consideration  of  the  whole  mat- 
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ter,  the  terms  upon  which  Christ  hath  promised  this 
great  salvation  must  be  acknowledged  so  highly 
reasonable^  so  extremely  easy,  that  there  will  be  no 
pretence  of  excuse  left  for  that  man,  no  possibility 
of  his  escaping,  that  doth  neglect  it. 

Especially,  if  we  add  to  this,  in  the  second  place, 
the  universality  with  which  it  is  offered. 

It  is  tendered  most  seriously  and  affectionately  to 
all  sorts  of  men  :  none  are  excluded ;  no,  not  the 
greatest  sinners.  How  bad  soever  our  lives  have 
formerly  been  ;  how  much  soever  our  consciences 
are  oppressed  with  the  guilt  of  sin  ;  yet,  if  we  will 
close  with  our  Saviour's  terms,  (and  very  easy  ones 
you  see  they  are,)  he  is  ready  to  bestow  his  salvation 
upon  us.  This  also  is  another  consideration,  which 
as  it  gives  us  the  greatest  encouragement  to  set 
about  this  work,  so  it  will  make  us  appear  still  more 
inexcusable  and  unpitiable  if  we  do  not.  How  shall 
we  escape,  if  we  neglect  a  salvation  which  is  ten- 
dered so  freely,  so  unreservedly  to  all  sinners,  (even 
the  gi-eatest,)  without  exception  ? 

It  is  a  sense  of  guilt  that  oftentimes  makes  men 
more  guilty.  It  is  despair  of  mercy  that  often  stops 
up  the  way  to  amendment,  and  carries  men  on  to 
still  more  wicked  and  desperate  courses :  but  to 
have  hopes,  nay,  to  have  assurance  of  forgiveness 
and  mercy,  must  needs  sure  have  quite  other  ef- 
fects. 

For  the  great  God  to  prochiim  his  general  pardon 
to  all  his  rebellious  creatures  ;  nay,  not  only  so,  but 
to  entreat  them,  to  beseech  them  to  accept  of  it, 
promising  withal  his  favour  and  eternal  life  if  they 
do  ;  sure  this  kind  usage  is  able  to  melt  any  inge- 
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nuous  mind  into  the  most  willing  and  hearty  sub- 
missions ;  sure  he  must  be  a  strange  kind  of  crea- 
ture, that  is  not  won  by  so  much  goodness,  to  lay 
aside  his  enmity  against  Heaven,  and  reconcile  him- 
self, to  his  God,  shall  I  say  ?  or  to  his  tender-hearted 
Father  ? 

O,  my  brethren !  to  consider  the  strange,  sur- 
prising, unexpected  mercy  that  is  made  over  to  sin- 
ners in  the  gospel ;  how  ought  it  to  affect  us  !  how 
ought  it  to  arouse  the  most  stupid,  insensible  mortals, 
and  inflame  them  with  a  desire  of  returning  to  their 
gracious  God,  from  whom  they  have  so  long  wan- 
dered in  the  mazes  of  folly  and  sin  ! 

It  is  not  only  the  righteous  and  innocent  that  shall 
have  benefit  by  the  blood  of  Christ ;  those  that 
through  a  good  education  and  a  virtuous  disposition 
have  in  a  great  measure  escaped  the  pollutions  of 
the  worlds  and  have  all  their  lives  long  given  up 
themselves  to  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ ;  I  say,  it 
is  not  to  these  only  that  the  mercies  of  the  gospel 
are  extended,  (though,  of  all  others,  these  are  the 
most  happy  people,)  but  the  gate  is  open  even  to 
the  prodigal  children,  those  that  have  wasted  all 
their  Father's  substance  in  lewdness  and  riotous  liv- 
ing ;  even  these  the  Father  is  ready  to  receive  with 
open  arms,  if  they  can  but  have  the  heart  to  return 
to  him. 

O  hearken  to  this,  and  consider  it,  all  you  (if 
there  be  any  such  persons  here)  that  have  hitherto 
lived  loosely  and  carelessly  !  that  have  never  minded 
God  and  his  religion,  but  have  pursued  a  course  of 
vice,  and  sensuality,  and  wickedness,  all  your  lives 
long ;  that  have  given  the  reins  to  your  brutish 
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passions  and  appetites,  and  have,  with  a  high  hand, 
affronted  and  provoked  the  Majesty  of  heaven  and 
earth  by  your  repeated  transgressions. 

Yet,  as  bad  as  you  are,  as  loudly  as  your  sins  do 
cry  to  Heaven  for  vengeance,  your  case  is  not  despe- 
rate, if  you  can  repent. 

Desperate,  did  I  say  ?  the  gate  of  mercy  is  open 
to  you,  the  great  God  waits  for  you,  and  is  ready  to 
receive  and  embrace  you. 

Christ  Jesus  shed  his  blood  for  you,  even  for  you ; 
and  begs  and  entreats  you  to  come  and  partake  of 
the  benefits  thereof. 

The  angels  of  God  do  wish  for  your  conversion, 
and  there  will  be  joy  in  heaven  at  the  news  of  it. 

And  all  this  we  that  are  the  ministers  of  Christ's 
gospel  have  authority  from  him  to  pubhsh  and  de- 
clare to  you ;  and  therefore  we  do  beseech  you,  in 
Christ's  stead,  that  you  would  be  reconciled  unto 
God. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  ;  you  may  yet  be  everlastingly 
happy,  if  you  wiU  consider  and  turn  :  Christ  yet 
offers  you  his  salvation.  The  Lord  himself  speaks 
to  you  ;  Wash  you,  make  you  clean  ;  put  away  the 
evil  of  your  doings  from  before  my  eyes  ;  cease  to 
do  evil ;  learn  to  do  well.  And  then,  though  your 
sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow ; 
though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as 
wool,  Isa.  i.  16.  18. 

O,  my  brethren  !  having  these  kind  invitations, 
having  these  reviving  hopes,  these  assurances  of 
God's  mercy,  why  should  any  of  us  \ye  wicked  any 
longer?  why  should  we  go  on  a  step  further  to- 
wards our  own  undoing  ?  why  should  \^  e  not  pre- 
sently break  loose  from  our  sins,  and  go  wliither  our 
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gracious  God  so  lovingly  calls  us,  to  his  mercy,  to 
his  favour,  to  our  own  everlasting  salvation  ? 

But  if,  after  all  these  astonishing  overtures  of 
grace  and  goodness,  you  still  harden  your  hearts, 
and  neglect  this  great  salvation,  be  you  yourselves 
judges  whether  you  shall  deserve  any  favour,  any 
pity  or  compassion,  when  you  come  most  to  need  it, 
and  when  in  the  anguish  of  your  souls  you  bitterly 
cry  out  for  it. 

O !  it  will  be  a  stinging  consideration  one  day  to 
think  of  the  greatness  of  that  mercy  that  you  do 
now  reject ;  to  think  how  often  God  called  you, 
hut  you  refused ;  how  often  he  stretched  forth  his 
hand,  to  have  kept  you  from  that  destruction  you 
were  so  eagerly  pursuing,  but  you  did  not  regard 
him ;  how  often  he  would  have  gathered  you  to 
him,  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chicJcens  under  her 
wings,  hut  ye  would  not. 

Then  will  you  sadly  wish  that  you  had,  in  this 
your  day,  understood  the  things  that  helong  to 
your  peace ;  but  it  will  be  too  late,  they  will  then 
he  hid from  your  eyes. 

But,  thirdly  and  lastly,  to  conclude :  our  neglect 
of  Christ's  salvation  will  still  appear  more  criminal 
and  inexcusable,  if  we  consider  the  encouragement 
we  have  to  set  about  it,  upon  account  of  the  great 
assistances  that  God  is  ready  to  afford  us  for  the 
obtaining  of  it. 

It  is  natural  for  men,  when  they  are  beaten  out 
of  other  excuses,  to  fetch  apologies  for  their  neglect 
or  slothfulness  in  any  business  that  is  pressed  upon 
them,  from  the  greatness  of  the  work,  and  their 
own  want  of  strength  and  ability  to  go  through  it. 
And  here  it  is  that  the  sensual  and  careless  among 
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us,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  hitherto  repre- 
sented, will  be  apt  to  take  refuge. 

Though  heaven,  say  they,  be  a  glorious  place, 
and  the  way  to  it  plainly  enough  described,  yet  it  is 
a  very  long  journey,  and  we  must  expect  to  meet 
with  many  difficulties  in  it.  Whatever  you  talk  of 
the  reasonableness  and  the  easiness  of  that  course 
of  life  tliat  leads  to  it,  yet  w^e  find,  by  our  own 
trials,  that  it  is  very  hard  for  flesh  and  blood  to  live 
after  that  rate  of  strictness. 

The  temptations  to  sin  are  every  where  so  many 
and  so  powerful,  and  our  own  strength  for  the  re- 
sisting of  them  so  little  and  inconsiderable,  that  we 
may  in  some  measure  be  excused,  if  we  be  not  so 
forward  in  the  undertaking,  or  so  successful  in  the 
managing  of  such  an  afiair  as  this. 

But  O,  how  vain  are  these  allegations !  as  if  you 
had  no  supports  against  these  discouragements,  but 
Christ  had  left  you  to  work  out  your  salvation  en- 
tirely by  your  own  strength.  Do  but  cast  your  eyes 
upwards,  and  look  at  the  mighty  succours  which 
Christ  Jesus  holds  forth  to  you;  and  you  will  con- 
fess that  were  those  weaknesses  you  complain  of, 
those  difficulties  you  have  to  conflict  with,  much 
more  considerable  than  they  are,  yet  they  are  not 
to  be  accounted  of,  they  are  not  to  be  named,  being 
so  exceedingly  overbalanced  by  those  divine  })owers 
and  aids  which  God  will  derive  upon  you,  if  you 
will  seriously  engage  in  this  work. 

Christ  Jesus  hath  not  only  purchased  a  kingdom 
for  you,  and  taught  you  the  way  to  arrive  to  it,  but 
he  hath  purchased  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  your  con- 
tinual assistant  in  your  way  thither. 

He  hath  not  only  set  you  a  glorious  example, 
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and  bid  you  to  follow  him,  but  he  hath  sent  down 
the  Holy  Ghost,  as  his  vicegerent  upon  earth,  to 
conduct  you  to  that  blessed  place  where  he  is. 

You  have  the  grace  and  the  presence  of  the  living 
God  always  ready  at  hand,  if  you  seriously  pray  for 
it,  to  strengthen  your  weaknesses,  to  assist  your  en- 
deavours, to  enlighten  your  minds,  to  fortify  your 
wills,  to  excite  your  affections,  to  support  you  under 
all  temptations,  and,  in  a  word,  to  fight  all  the 
Lord's  battles  with  you  ;  provided  you  be  sincere 
and  honest  in  the  prosecution  of  that  glorious  war- 
fare which  God  hath  called  you  out  into. 

What  can  you  desire  more  than  this  ?  God  hath 
promised  that  lie  ivill  never  leave  you  nor  forsake 
you,  Heb.  xiii.  5.  You  are  assured  by  his  apostle, 
that  greater  is  he  that  is  in  you,  than  he  that  is  in 
the  world,  IJohn  iv.  4.  And  another  apostle  doubts 
not  to  affirm,  that  nothing  shall  he  able  to  separate 
you  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus; 
neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  'principali- 
ties, nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to 
come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  crea- 
ture, Rom.  viii.  38,  39.  Nothing  under  heaven,  ex- 
cept yourselves,  can  do  you  any  miscliief. 

And  now,  this  being  our  case,  what  must  be  said 
of  us,  if  we  be  not  virtuous  and  happy  ?  How  shall 
we  think  to  escape,  if  we  neglect  a  salvation  for  the 
obtaining  of  which  we  have  such  mighty  succours 
and  assistance  afforded  to  us  ? 

O  let  these  considerations  fire  us  into  brave  and 
worthy  thoughts  ;  let  us  make  no  more  vain  ex- 
cuses ;  let  us  no  longer  pretend  I  know  not  what 
difficulties ;  but  let  us  cheerfully  and  resolvedly 
apply  ourselves  to  the  working  out  our  salvation  ; 
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knowing,  that  as  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  us  the 
will,  so  the  same  God  will  also  work  in  us  the 
power  of  doing  it. 

We  have  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  any  thing,  to 
be  discouraged  at  any  thing,  for  God  Almighty  is 
with  us ;  God  Almighty,  that  made  us,  still  takes 
care  of  us,  and  is  ready  for  ever  to  assist  all  his 
faithful  servants  in  all  their  extremities. 

Christ  Jesus,  our  High  Priest,  sits  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  and  continually  makes  intercession 
for  us. 

The  Holy  Spirit  never  fails  to  vouchsafe  his  pre- 
sence in  the  souls  of  all  well-disposed  persons,  to 
carry  them  through  all  dangers,  through  all  diffi- 
culties, through  all  temptations. 

In  a  word,  we  need  fear  nothing,  so  long  as  we 
design  and  resolve  well,  and  endeavour  to  do  well ; 
for  both  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  have  en- 
gaged themselves  in  the  salvation  of  all  such  per- 
sons.   To  which  eternal  God,  &c. 
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PREACHED  BEFORE 

THE  QUEEN  AT  ST.  JAMES'S  CHAPEL,  ON  GOOD- 
FRIDAY,  MARCH  26,  1703.- 


Luke  xxii.  19. 
— This  do  in  remembrance  of  me. 

I  HOPE  it  will  not  be  thought  unseasonable  if  on 
this  day,  on  which  our  Saviour  suffered,  I  entertain 
you  with  a  discourse  of  that  holy  sacrament  which 
was  on  purpose  instituted  by  him  for  the  comme- 
moration of  those  his  sufferings  :  for  as  this  argu- 
ment will  lead  me  to  treat  of  most  of  those  things 
which  are  the  proper  subjects  of  our  meditations  at 
this  time  ;  so,  considering  that  all  of  us  who  are 
religiously  disposed  are  preparing  ourselves  to  par- 
take of  that  holy  feast  on  Easter-day,  a  sermon 
upon  that  mystery  may  be  of  some  use  to  us  in  that 
respect ;  especially  it  being  an  argument  which  is 
not  often  treated  of  in  this  place. 

Three  things  I  beg  leave  to  lay  before  you  re- 
lating to  this  sacrament. 

First,  The  obligation  that  lies  upon  all  Christians 
to  communicate  in  it,  and  to  communicate  fre- 
quently. 

Secondly,  The  benefits  and  advantages  we  shall 
receive  by  so  practising. 

Thij  dly.  The  little  or  no  weight  that  there  is  in 
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the  common  pretences  which  usually  keep  people 
from  this  frequent  communicating. 

I  begin  with  the  first  thing ;  viz.  the  obligation 
that  lies  upon  all  Christians  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment, and  to  receive  it  frequently.  And  here  I  take 
my  rise  from  our  Saviour's  words  that  I  have  now 
read  to  you  ;  Do  this,  saith  he,  in  remembrance 
of  me.  These  are  the  words  by  which  he  did  insti- 
tute or  appoint  for  ever  this  sacred  mystery  of  the 
communion.  Here  he  gives  a  commandment  to  his 
disciples,  that  they  should  do  this  in  remembrance 
of  him.  But  what  is  it  they  must  do  ?  why  the 
words  going  before  do  inform  us :  they  must  do  that 
which  Christ  now  did ;  that  is,  they  must  take 
bread,  and  bless  it,  and  break  it,  and  give  it :  this 
they  must  do  in  remembrance  of  Christ.  Now  if 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  apostles,  and  those  that  suc- 
ceeded them  in  the  ministry  of  the  church,  thus  to 
take  bread,  and  bless  it,  and  break  it,  and  give  it ; 
then  certainly  it  must  be  the  duty  of  all  Christians 
committed  to  their  care,  to  receive  and  eat  the 
bread  so  taken,  and  blessed,  and  broken,  and  given, 
in  remembrance  of  Christ.  And  the  same  likewise 
as  to  the  cup,  which  our  Saviour  appointed  to  go 
along  with  it. 

You  see  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  receiving 
of  the  sacrament  is  a  necessary  and  a  perpetual 
duty  incumbent  upon  all  Christians ;  for  it  is  ex- 
pressly commanded  by  our  Saviour,  and  the  reason 
of  the  command  doth  extend  to  all  persons  and  to 
all  ages  of  the  world :  Do  this,  says  lie,  ///  remem- 
brance of  me.  And  to  the  same  j)urpose  St.  Paul, 
(1  Cor.  xi.  26.)  As  often  as  ye  eat  this  It  read,  and 
drink  this  cup,  ye  do  shew  forth  the  Lord's  death 
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////  he  come.  If  now  it  be  a  perpetual  duty  to  re- 
member  Christ ;  if  it  be  a  perpetual  duty  to  shew 
forth  his  death  till  he  comes ;  then  it  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  a  duty  to  make  use  of  those  symbols  and 
ceremonies  that  he  hath  appointed  to  remember 
him,  and  to  shew  forth  his  death  by ;  and  it  must 
be  a  duty  thus  to  do  to  the  world's  end,  because 
Christ  is  not  to  come  till  then.  And  further ;  if  it 
be  a  duty  to  remember  Christ,  and  to  shew  forth 
his  death  frequently ;  and  the  more  frequently  we 
do  it,  the  better  Christians  we  are,  (as  is  on  all 
hands  acknowledged,)  then,  in  the  same  degree  and 
proportion  ought  we  to  think  ourselves  obliged  to  a 
frequent  participation  of  this  sacrament. 

But,  secondly,  that  we  should  thus  join  in  giving 
and  receiving  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper 
in  rememhrance  of  Christ,  is  not  only  his  express 
command,  but  such  a  command,  that,  if  we  consider 
the  time  in  which  it  was  given,  and  the  circum- 
stances likewise  with  which  he  gave  it,  we  cannot 
but  be  sensible  that  we  ought  to  have  a  most 
especial,  particular  regard  to  it.  This  was,  in  a 
manner,  the  last  command  he  gave  to  his  disciples : 
he  was  now  a  going  to  part  from  them,  and  to  do 
the  greatest  kindness  for  mankind  that  ever  was 
done :  he  was  a  going  to  lay  down  his  life  as  an 
offering  for  the  sins  of  men,  and  by  his  death  to 
procure  everlasting  salvation  for  them  ;  and  now, 
at  parting,  he  desires  this  particular  thing  of  them, 
which  he  would  have  observed  by  them,  and  all  that 
came  after  them  ;  namely,  that  in  memory  of  him 
they  would  bless  bread  and  wine,  and  eat  and  drink 
them  for  his  sake.  Ought  not  these  circumstances 
to  be  a  strange  endearment  of  this  institution  to  all 
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that  profess  themselves  his  disciples  ?  Will  not  every 
good-natured,  ingenuous  man,  that  considers  these 
things,  be  naturally  apt  to  put  a  more  than  ordinary 
value  upon  those  dear  pledges  that  our  dying  Sa- 
viour hath  thus  bequeathed  to  us?  Or  is  it  possible 
that  any  one  can  so  much  as  pretend  to  love  our 
Lord  Jesus,  and  yet  be  so  insensible  of  his  last  com- 
mands, and  the  circumstances  wherewith  they  were 
given,  as  to  live  in  a  constant  and  wilful  neglect  of 
them  ? 

But  this  is  not  all  that  doth  recommend  this  duty 
to  us.  There  is  this  further  thing,  in  the  third 
place,  to  be  considered  ;  this  is,  in  a  manner,  the 
peculiar  command  of  our  Saviour,  the  only  proper 
act  of  Christian  worship  that  he  hath  appointed ;  to 
assemble  together  in  public  for  the  service  of  God ; 
for  the  asking  pardon  for  our  sins ;  for  the  begging 
mercies  and  favours  from  him ;  for  the  returning 
our  thanks,  and  praises,  and  acknowledgments  for 
benefits  received  ;  and  also  for  tlie  receiving  instruc- 
tions and  admonitions  about  our  moral  conversation, 
and  the  truths  and  duties  of  our  religion,  is  common 
to  all  the  religions  in  the  world :  both  Jews  and 
Turks  do  this  as  well  as  Christians.  But  to  join 
together  in  commemorating  the  death  of  Christ  is 
the  peculiar  duty  that  is  incumbent  on  us,  as  we 
profess  to  be  the  followers  of  Jesus.  It  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing badge  of  our  profession  :  it  is  an  act  of 
worship  that  our  Lord  hath  ordained  for  our  evi- 
dencing to  all  the  world  that  we  are  his  discij)les, 
and  that  we  own  him  to  I)e  our  Lord  and  Master. 
And,  therefore,  though  in  our  other  offices  of  devo- 
tion we  may  be  truly  said  to  worship  God,  and  to 
give  honour  to  our  Saviour,  yet  we  cannot  be  said 
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so  properly  to  worship  as  Christians,  except  we  join 
in  those  sacred  mysteries  that  Christ  has  made  pe- 
culiar to  his  own  religion.  And  upon  this  account 
it  was  that  the  primitive  Christians  looked  upon 
this  service  of  the  communion  as  so  necessary,  so 
essential  a  part  of  the  Christian  worship,  that  they 
never  held  their  public  assemblies  without  it ;  and 
none  of  the  faithful,  in  those  days,  that  came  to 
prayers,  went  away  till  they  had  been  partakers  of 
the  sacrament.  This  consideration  surely  ought  to 
lay  a  mighty  obligation  upon  all  that  call  themselves 
by  the  name  of  Christ,  and  would  be  thought  his  daily 
worshippers,  to  omit  no  opportunity  that  is  offered 
them  of  doing  homage  to  their  Saviour  in  this  way. 

But,  fourthly  and  lastly,  to  give  you  a  further 
argument  of  our  obligation  to  the  frequent  practice 
of  this  duty,  let  me  a  little  more  particularly  insist 
on  the  end  for  which  this  sacrament  was  instituted, 
as  it  is  here  assigned  by  our  Saviour ;  £)o  this,  says 
he,  in  rememhrance  of  me.  The  great  business  of 
this  sacred  mystery  is  to  commemorate  the  death  of 
our  Lord,  and  the  benefits  we  receive  thereby ;  and 
to  express  our  thankfulness  to  God  and  him  for 
them.  Now  can  any  man  profess  himself  a  Chris- 
tian, and  yet  not  think  himself  obliged  to  take 
every  occasion  of  doing  this ;  nay,  and  to  be  glad 
when  such  an  occasion  is  offered?  Doth  all  the 
great  love  of  our  Saviour,  in  laying  down  his  life, 
and  thereby  purchasing  eternal  happiness  for  us, 
not  deserve  so  much  as  a  remembrance  ?  Are  there 
no  thanks  due  to  him  for  the  inexpressible  humilia- 
tion of  himself  to  take  our  flesh  upon  him  ;  and  in 
that  flesh  to  undergo  God  knows  how  many  sorrows 
and  afflictions  for  our  sakes  ;  and  at  last,  for  our 
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sakes,  to  expose  himself  to  an  ignominious  torment- 
ing crucifixion,  that  through  his  stripes  we  might 
he  healed,  through  his  death  we  might  obtain  life  ? 
What,  I  say,  is  not  all  this  worthy  of  some  remem- 
brance, some  thanks  ?  Yes,  certainly,  every  one 
among  us  that  believes  Chnst  to  have  done  and  suf- 
fered all  this  for  us,  must  needs  think  we  ought  to 
remember  this  great  kindness  as  long  as  we  live, 
and  to  give  him  continual  thanks  for  it.  But  yet 
let  me  tell  you,  the  only  solemn  way  that  he  hath 
appointed  for  our  commemoration  of  these  his  bene- 
fits, and  expressing  our  thankfulness  for  them,  is 
this  of  receiving  the  sacrament :  Do  this  in  remem- 
brance of  me :  this  is  the  gi^eat  purpose  and  intent 
of  it :  this  is  the  way  in  which  Christ  will  be  re- 
membered and  thanked  for  his  favours.  And  sure 
it  is  very  idle  to  think  of  any  other  methods  than 
what  he  himself  hath  appointed ;  and  they  must  be 
intolerably  ungrateful  that  will  not  do  thus  much 
for  him.  If  our  Saviour,  for  the  commemoration  of 
his  benefits,  and  the  shewing  our  thankfulness  for 
them,  had  commanded  us  some  extremely  severe 
thing,  (as  among  several  of  the  pagan  nations  their 
commemorative  mysteries,  in  honour  of  their  deities, 
were  cruel  and  severe  enough,)  we  might  then,  in- 
deed, have  had  some  colourable  excuse  for  our  sel- 
dom or  unfrequent  expressions  of  our  obedience  to 
his  commands  :  but  now,  when  he  requires  no  more 
of  us  than  to  come  to  his  table,  and  there  to  eat  and 
drink  in  remembrance  of  him,  and  in  token  of  our 
thankfulness  to  him,  they  must  either  be  no  !)o- 
lievers,  or  have  very  little  sense  of  his  kindness, 
that  can  easily  absent  themselves,  and  deny  him 
such  expressions  of  their  gratitude. 
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I  must  confess  to  you  these  things  seem  to  me  to 
carry  so  much  weight  and  force  in  them,  that  I  can- 
not but  wonder  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  our  com- 
mimions  are  generally  so  little  frequented ;  nay, 
that  they  are  not  as  full  as  our  assemblies  for 
prayers  or  sermons  ;  the  duty  being  so  very  neces- 
sary, and  the  performance  of  it  so  little  trouble- 
some ;  and  withal,  the  benefits  that  accrue  to  us 
from  the  due  performance  of  it  being  so  many  and 
so  great.  Of  which  I  now  come  to  speak,  that  being 
the  second  head  I  am  to  discourse  of. 

In  the  second  place ;  as  for  the  benefits  and  ad- 
vantages which  we  shall  reap  by  a  conscientious 
discharge  of  our  duty  in  this  matter,  they  are  truly 
great,  I  may  say  unvaluable.  Indeed,  in  all  the  in- 
stances wherein  God  has  laid  his  commands  upon 
us,  we  may,  from  the  obedience  we  yield  to  them, 
certainly  promise  to  ourselves  great  blessings  and 
rewards ;  for  all  God's  commandments  are  for  our 
good,  and  not  for  his.  But  this  holds  in  none  more 
than  in  this  particular  instance  we  are  now  speak- 
ing of.  Three  things  I  shall  briefly  represent  to 
you  upon  this  head  ;  and  they  are  of  so  great  mo- 
ment, that  whoever  considers  them  cannot  but  be 
convinced  that  it  is  extremely  to  his  own  loss  and 
prejudice  that  he  doth  at  any  time  neglect  the  op- 
portunities that  are  afforded  him  of  approaching  to 
the  Lord's  table. 

First  of  all,  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper 
is  the  great  and  solemn  means  that  Christ  has  ap- 
pointed in  his  church  to  all  Christians,  for  the  ob- 
taining the  pardon  and  forgiveness  of  their  sins 
committed  since  their  baptism.  As  the  sacrament 
of  baptism  was  instituted  by  Christ  for  the  entering 
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men  into  covenant  with  God,  by  the  means  whereof 
all  the  sins  they  were  guilty  of  before  they  became 
Christians  were  forgiven  ;  so  this  other  sacrament 
of  his  supper  was  instituted  for  the  renewing  that 
covenant  with  God ;  by  the  means  whereof  all  their 
sins  since  their  baptism  are  remitted  to  them,  and 
a  conveyance  likewise  made  of  all  the  other  benefits 
of  Christ's  sacrifice  on  the  cross. 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  catholic  church  in  this 
matter  of  the  two  sacraments.  And  it  will  receive 
some  light  from  the  two  great  sacraments  among 
the  Jews,  circumcision  and  sacrifices,  which  were 
eminent  types  and  figures  of  our  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper. 

Among  the  Jews,  the  way  that  God  appointed  for 
the  entering  persons  into  covenant  with  him  was 
circumcision ;  and  whoever  was  circumcised  was  en- 
titled thereby  to  all  the  benefits  and  advantages  that 
were  promised  and  made  over  by  that  covenant. 
And  the  same  thing  we  say  as  to  all  those  that  are 
entered  into  the  new  covenant  of  Jesus  Christ  by 
baptism.  Well  now,  but  if  an  Israelite,  thus  en- 
tered into  covenant  with  God,  happened  afterwards 
to  transgress  any  law  of  God ;  before  he  could  ob- 
tain forgiveness,  and  be  restored  to  God's  favour,  he 
must  offer  such  sacrifices  as  the  law  had  apj)ointed 
in  that  case :  and  by  offering  these  sacrifices  he  re- 
newed his  covenant  with  God,  and  was  admitted  to 
that  state  which  by  his  sin  lie  had  forfeited.  And 
the  very  way  of  offering  up  these  sacrifices  did  very 
lively  represent  this :  for  wlien  a  man  brought  any 
of  this  kind  of  sacrifices,  after  that  sacrifice  Iiad 
been  offered  to  God,  part  of  it  was  burnt  upon  the 
altar,  which  was  God's  portion ;  and  another  part  of 
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it  was  given  back  to  the  man  that  brought  it,  for 
him  to  feast  upon  with  his  family :  by  which  was 
signified,  that  the  man  thus  eating  of  God's  meat, 
and  feeding,  as  it  were,  at  God's  table,  was  restored 
to  his  grace  and  favour,  and  in  covenant  with  him ; 
eating  and  drinking  together  being  the  ceremony 
used  among  all  nations  for  the  expressing  friendship 
and  reconciliation,  and  for  the  ratifying  leagues  and 
covenants. 

Now  to  the  same  use  and  purpose,  say  we,  serves 
our  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper ;  or,  as  it  was 
called  by  the  ancients,  the  Christian  sacrifice.  Not 
that  we  pretend  in  our  communions  to  offer  up  the 
real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  sacrifice  to  God,  as 
the  papists  do ;  for  that  (as  the  apostle  tells  us)  was 
once  done  by  himself  upon  the  cross,  and  hy  that  one 
offering  he  hath  for  ever  petfected  all  them  that 
are  sanctified;  so  that  there  is  no  need  of  any  such 
offering  any  more :  but  we  commemorate  that  sacri- 
fice which  Christ  has  on  this  day  made  for  us ;  and 
we  thank  God  for  it ;  and  we  heartily  beseech  him, 
that  he  would  accept  of  it  on  our  behalf,  and  that 
it  may  make  atonement  for  all  our  sins  :  and  we  like- 
wise feed  upon  it ;  (as  the  Jews  did  upon  their  sacri- 
fices ;)  that  is  to  say,  by  eating  of  that  bread  which 
he  made  to  be  his  body,  and  drinking  of  that  cup 
which  he  made  to  be  his  blood.  Now  in  doing  of 
this  we  may  be  truly  said  both  to  offer  up  a  sacri- 
fice to  God,  and  likewise  to  keep  a  feast  upon  this 
sacrifice.  We  offer  up,  by  commemoration,  and 
thanksgiving,  and  hearty  prayer,  that  sacrifice  that 
was  once  offered  by  Jesus  Christ  at  Jerusalem,  near 
seventeen  hundred  years  ago,  for  the  salvation  of  all 
mankind :  and  we  partake  both  of  the  body  and 
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blood  of  that  his  sacrifice,  by  partaking  of  the  bread 
and  wine  that  he  has  consecrated  not  only  to  be  the 
symbols  and  signs  of  them,  but  to  convey  the  real 
benefits  of  his  passion  and  sacrifice  to  all  beUevers. 
So  that  we  may  be  truly  said  to  feed  at  God's  table 
whenever  we  receive  the  sacrament,  and,  if  we  come 
worthily  disposed,  to  have  all  our  past  sins  blotted 
out,  and  to  be  received  into  his  grace  and  favour 
and  friendship ;  which  is  all  that  I  mean  by  renew- 
ing our  covenant  with  him. 

But,  that  I  may  not  seem  to  ground  so  important 
a  doctrine  as  this  is  merely  upon  the  types  and 
figures  of  the  Old  Testament,  I  ought  to  tell  you, 
that  all  I  have  said  is  sufficiently  clear,  both  from 
our  Savioiu''s  own  words  in  the  institution  of  this 
sacrament,  and  likewise  from  St.  Paul.  Our  Saviour 
calls  the  cup  of  the  sacrament  the  new  covenant  in 
his  blood,  Luke  xxii.  20 ;  or,  as  it  is  in  another 
evangelist,  the  hlood  of  the  new  covenant,  which 
teas  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins.  Matt, 
xxvi.  28.  St.  Paul  likewise  tells  us,  that  the  cup 
of  blessing  ichich  ive  bless,  and  the  bread  which 
we  break,  is  the  communion  of  the  body  and  ])lood 
of  Christ,  1  Cor.  x.  16  :  the  sense  of  which  is  plainly 
this ;  that  these  sacred  signs  make  them  that  use 
them  to  have  communion  with  Christ  crucifed. 
The  partaking  of  the  bread  and  of  the  cup  is  the 
means  that  God  hath  appointed  for  our  partaking 
of  the  benefits  of  Christ's  body  that  was  broken,  and 
of  his  blood  that  was  shed  for  us ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  and  all  the  other  fruits 
and  advantages  of  his  passion. 

Is  not  this  now  a  consideration  that  should 
strongly  oblige  all  Christians  to  a  fretjucnt  partici- 
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pation  of  this  sacrament?  Can  any  thing  more  re- 
commend this  ordinance  to  us  than  the  thoughts 
that  it  cancels  all  the  scores  between  God  and  us, 
provided  we  come  prepared  as  we  ought  to  be? 
that  it  puts  us  into  a  state  of  his  favour,  and  enters 
us  into  so  strict  a  league  of  friendship  with  him,  as 
not  all  the  powers  of  earth  and  hell  can  dissolve, 
unless  we  ourselves  be  traitors  to  ourselves  ? 

These  are  great  things  ;  but  these  are  not  all :  for, 
in  the  second  place,  another  advantage  we  have  by 
the  sacrament  is,  that  it  is  in  itself  an  excellent  in- 
strument for  the  making  men  grow  in  virtue  and 
goodness. 

That  serious  reflection  upon  a  man's  own  ways; 
that  careful  examination  and  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  his  own  soul;  those  expressions  of  sorrow  and 
repentance  for  what  he  finds  amiss  in  himself ;  and 
the  earnest  prayers  he  makes  to  God  for  his  grace, 
together  with  the  hearty  resolutions  he  enters  into 
of  a  better  obedience  for  the  future ;  all  which 
things  are  necessary  preparations  for  the  worthy 
partaking  of  this  solemn  mystery,  especially  in  one 
that  comes  but  seldom  to  it ;  (for  indeed  the  case  is 
otherwise  as  to  those  that  so  live  as  to  be  always 
prepared  for  it,  and  accordingly  do  take  all  occa- 
sions of  receiving  it ;)  I  say,  these  things  are  the 
likeliest  means  in  the  world,  not  only  to  keep  up  in 
a  man  the  sense  of  virtue  and  piety  towards  God, 
but  also  to  restore  it,  when  through  carelessness  it  is 
in  a  manner  quite  lost ;  or,  if  it  be  not  lost  or  de- 
cayed, to  increase  and  advance  it^  and  to  make  it 
much  clearer  and  brighter  than  ever  it  was. 

O  how  ought  this  consideration  to  prevail  with 
all  persons  that  make  a  conscience  of  religion,  and 
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endeavour  to  serve  God  as  well  as  they  can,  and 
mean  to  persevere  in  that  course  of  life,  to  take 
every  occasion  that  is  offered  to  partake  of  this  di- 
vine ordinance  !  Such  is  the  nature  of  our  souls, 
while  they  are  pent  up  in  these  earthly  tabernacles, 
and  surrounded  with  sensible  objects,  that  the  spi- 
ritual impressions  that  are  stamped  upon  them  must 
be  continually  renewed,  or  else,  in  a  little  time,  they 
will  be  quite  defaced  and  lost ;  the  most  ardent  love 
to  God  and  virtue  will  by  degrees  flag  and  gi'ow 
cold,  unless  it  be  by  some  means  or  other  frequently 
excited.  Wisely  therefore,  and  admirably  for  our 
advantage,  hath  our  Lord  Jesus  contnved  this  means 
of  the  holy  sacrament  for  the  preventing  or  remedy- 
ing these  inconveniences.  By  obliging  us  to  a  fre- 
quent communication  in  this  divine  office,  he  hath 
put  us  upon  the  necessity  of  so  often  thinking  and 
meditating  on  spiritual  matters,  of  impressing  upon 
our  souls  all  those  arguments  that  at  first  prevailed 
with  us  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  virtue,  and  of  re- 
enforcing  all  our  vows  and  resolutions  to  give  up 
ourselves  to  the  service  of  God,  that  it  will  not  be 
an  easy  matter  to  forget  our  duty,  or  to  relapse 
from  our  good  purposes. 

And  the  nature  of  the  mystery  itself  is  such,  that 
nothing  in  the  world  can  be  better  contrived  for  the 
attaining  these  ends  ;  that  is  to  say,  for  the  working 
in  us  a  perfect  hatred  of  all  sin  and  wickedness,  and 
raising  up  our  affections  to  the  most  passionate  love 
of  our  Saviour.  Since  there  we  have,  in  the  most 
sensible  manner,  represented  to  us  the  infinite,  un- 
speakable kindness  that  the  Son  of  God  expressed 
to  the  sons  of  men,  in  laying  down  his  life  for  them  ; 
and  the  infinite  malignity  that  is  in  sin,  wliii  }i  m  as 
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so  odious  to  the  pure  eyes  of  God,  that  nothing  less 
than  the  blood  of  his  own  Son  could  make  expiation 
for  it. 

Whoever  therefore  is  now  piously  disposed,  and 
intends  to  go  on  in  that  good  way,  and  to  grow 
better  and  better,  let  him,  as  frequently  as  he  can, 
make  use  of  this  means  which  God  hath  appointed 
for  these  very  ends.  This  is  the  best  way  to  make 
the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  sown  in  our  hearts,  to 
become  a  great  tree.  This  is  the  surest  method,  not 
only  to  keep  the  smoking  flax  from  being  quenched, 
but  to  make  it  blaze  out  in  flames. 

Which  we  shall  be  further  convinced  of,  if  we 
consider,  in  the  third  place,  another  advantage 
which  w  e  reap  by  this  sacrament ;  and  that  is  this, 
that  it  doth  not  only  minister  to  the  promoting 
piety  and  holiness,  by  making  us  more  serious,  and 
putting  us  more  upon  the  exercise  of  devotion ;  but 
also,  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  a  means  whereby 
more  grace  and  strength  is  derived  to  us  from  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  Christ. 

We  have  already  said,  that  our  Lord  ordained  this 
sacrament  as  the  general  instrument  whereby  he 
would  actually  apply  to  Ijelievers  all  the  benefits  of 
his  passion.  Now  the  benefits  that  Christ  purchased 
for  us  by  his  death  were  not  only  the  pardon  of  our 
sins,  of  which  we  have  spoken  before,  but  also  the 
grace  and  assistance  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  in  order  to 
our  performing  those  conditions  which  he  hath  re- 
quired of  us.  Now  as  the  partaking  of  this  sacra- 
ment is  the  standing  ordinary  means  of  receiving 
the  former  benefit,  namely,  the  pardon  of  our  sins, 
so  is  it  also  of  receiving  the  latter;  that  is,  the 
strength  and  support  and  influences  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit.  By  partaking  of  these  holy  mysteries  as  we 
should  do,  we  are  made  one  with  Christ,  and  Christ 
with  tis,  as  our  church  expresses  it ;  we  become 
living  branches  of  the  true  vine,  and,  consequently, 
derive  all  that  vital  juice  and  sap  from  Christ  our 
root  that  is  needful  for  our  bringing  forth  good 
fruit.  This  is  the  proper  method  to  allure  down 
the  divine  Spirit  of  Jesus  to  come  and  dwell  with 
us ;  to  oblige  him  to  take  up  his  habitation  in  our 
hearts,  so  that  we  shall  be  truly  the  temples  of  the 
living  God. 

O  what  an  inducement  ought  this  to  be  to  us  to 
make  ourselves  constant  guests  at  this  holy  feast, 
since  we  may  there  get  strength  against  all  our  in- 
firmities, physic  for  all  our  diseases,  support  against 
all  the  evils  that  oppress  us !  Are  there  any  of  us 
that  are  hard  put  to  it,  either  through  the  prevailing 
infirmities  of  our  natures,  or  those  that  our  evil 
customs  have  brought  upon  us  ?  are  there  any  of 
us  that  want  strength  or  courage  to  grapple  with 
our  spiritual  enemies,  or  to  resist  those  temptations 
that  daily  make  assaults  upon  us  in  our  way  of 
living?  why  here  we  may  have  remedy.  By  com- 
ing frequently,  and  conscientiously,  and  devoutly 
to  this  feast  of  God,  we  may  gain  such  refreshment, 
such  support,  such  strength  and  power,  as  will  en- 
able us  to  go  through  our  work  cheerfully  and  suc- 
cessfully ;  such  succours  as  will  not  fail,  if  Ave  faith- 
fully make  use  of  them,  to  vanquisli  all  our  spiritual 
adversaries ;  and,  lastly,  sucli  comfort  and  peace  of 
mind  as  will  make  our  lives  tolerably  easy  under  all 
the  difficulties,  and  troubles,  and  calamities  of  this 
miserable  world. 

And  now  these  considerations,  one  would  think, 
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should  sufficiently  recommend  the  frequent  practice 
of  this  piece  of  religion  to  all  of  us  that  have  either 
any  love  to  God,  or  regard  to  their  own  happiness. 
But  notwithstanding  all  this,  there  are  some  such 
fatal  prejudices  that  men  have  too  often  taken  up 
concerning  this  sacrament,  that  all  discourses  of  this 
nature  are  generally  ineffectual.  Some  of  these, 
therefore,  I  shall  endeavour,  in  the  third  and  last 
place,  to  remove  out  of  the  way,  and  so  conclude. 

The  prejudices  and  misapprehensions  that  men 
lie  under  as  to  this  business,  and  which  usually 
fright  them  from  coming  to  the  sacrament,  are  very 
many ;  but  the  greatest  and  most  common  of  them 
are  these  two  following:  the  general  sense  that 
men  have  of  their  own  unfitness  to  receive  it ;  and 
the  infinite  danger  they  run,  if  they  should  happen 
to  receive  unworthily.  Upon  these  two  accounts  it 
is  that  many,  that  are  otherwise  well-disposed  per- 
sons, dare  not  come  to  the  Lord's  table  :  they  are  so 
affrighted  with  the  apprehension  of  their  own  guilt, 
and  their  un worthiness  to  partake  of  so  solemn  a 
mystery,  and  likewise  with  the  terrible  punishment 
that  is  threatened  to  all  those  that  receive  unwor- 
thily, that  they  think  it  much  better  wholly  to  ab- 
sent themselves  from  the  sacrament,  than  run  the 
hazard  they  must  do  by  taking  it  in  the  circum- 
stances they  are.  These  two  things  I  shall  at  this 
time  briefly  speak  to. 

And,  first,  it  is  commonly  urged  by  the  generality 
of  men,  as  an  excuse  for  absenting  themselves  from 
the  sacrament,  that  they  are  no  way  qualified  for  it ; 
they  are  not  in  a  condition  of  coming  to  the  Lord's 
table,  by  reason  of  the  remissness  and  carelessness  of 
their  lives,  and  their  falling  so  many  degrees  short 
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of  that  holiness  the  gospel  of  Christ  requires  of 
them. 

But  to  this  let  me  say,  in  the  first  place,  whose 
fault  is  this  ?  why  do  we  not  all  live  better  ?  who 
hinders  us  from  being  so  good  as  we  ought  to  be  ? 
Either  it  is  in  our  power  to  live  so  as  may  put  us 
into  a  condition  of  worthily  performing  this  instance 
of  our  duty  to  our  Lord,  or  it  is  not  in  our  power : 
if  it  be  in  our  power,  then  we  cannot  in  the  least 
plead  this  for  an  excuse  of  our  not  doing  it ;  if  it  be 
not  in  our  power,  then  we  can  contract  no  new  guilt 
by  coming  to  receive,  though  we  should  prove  to 
receive  unworthily,  provided  we  have  done  the  best 
we  can.  But,  in  God's  name,  how  dare  we  live  at 
such  a  rate,  that  we  are  uncapable  of  joining  in  the 
principal  part  of  the  Christian  worship  ?  Nothing 
in  the  world  can  unqualify  us  for  that,  but  what, 
at  the  same  time,  doth  render  us  unqualified  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  :  and  dare  we  live  so, 
that,  if  God  should  this  day  call  us  out  of  the 
world,  we  should  think  ourselves  in  a  state  of 
damnation  ? 

But,  secondly,  though  we  do  not  live  so  well  as 
we  desire ;  though  our  lives  be  not  so  holy,  and  so 
pure,  and  so  heavenly,  as  may  become  the  partakers 
of  so  divine  a  mystery  as  that  of  the  sacrament  is ; 
yet  let  us  not  for  this  wholly  absent  ourselves  from 
it ;  nay,  rather  let  us  come  the  oftener  to  it,  for 
that  is  the  means  to  make  us  better.  It  is  the  most 
effectual  course  we  can  take  to  promote  virtue  and 
piety  in  ourselves ;  whereas,  if  we  never  come  at  all, 
we  take  the  direct  way  to  be  always  as  bad  as  we 
are,  or  rather  to  grow  worse  and  worse. 

Would  any  one  advise  a  sensual  careless  man  by 
L  1  3 
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no  means  to  take  a  Bible  into  his  hands,  or  to  come 
to  prayers,  or  to  hear  sermons,  because  he  is  very 
unfit  for  and  unworthy  of  such  exercises  ?  No,  sure- 
ly, he  will  rather  propose  the  use  of  these  things  to 
such  a  person,  as  a  singular  means  to  gain  him  to 
virtue  and  sobriety.  The  very  same  thing  we  may 
say  of  the  use  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper: 
it  may,  and  often  doth,  prove  a  happy  expedient, 
through  the  mercy  of  God,  to  make  those  good  that 
were  not  so  before. 

I  speak  not  this  to  encourage  any  vicious,  evil 
liver  to  approach  to  this  ordinance,  if  he  thinks  of 
continuing  in  his  sins  :  no ;  very  unfit  it  is  that 
that  holy  bread  should  be  given  to  such  unclean 
creatures.  But  this  is  what  I  would  say ;  let  none 
upon  account  of  their  fore-past  lives  be  discouraged 
from  doing  their  duty  to  God  in  this  ordinance.  On 
the  contrary,  if  they  can  be  truly  sorry  for  their  sins, 
and  heartily  resolve  with  the  grace  of  God  to  forsake 
them,  let  them  come  with  cheerfulness  to  the  Lord's 
table,  not  doubting  but  God  will  kindly  receive  them, 
and  will  give  them  such  grace  and  strength ;  and  if 
they  will  make  use  of  it,  they  shall  not  fail  of  being 
true  converts  to  holiness  and  piety. 

It  is  said,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  sin  of  un- 
worthy receiving  is  so  great,  and  the  punishment 
threatened  to  it  so  grievous,  that  it  seems  safer  not 
to  receive  at  all,  than  to  run  such  a  desperate  ha- 
zard. This  is  another  consideration  that  frights 
many  from  the  sacrament,  though  otherwise  well- 
disposed  persons.  That  passage  of  St.  Paul  is  al- 
ways running  in  their  minds,  He  that  eatetli  and 
drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and  drinheth  damna- 
tion to  himself^  1  Cor.  xi.  29 ;  this  is  the  text  that 
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frights  them.  But  now,  as  to  this,  I  pray  let  it  be 
considered, 

In  the  first  place,  those  among  us  that  are  so  fear- 
ful of  coming  to  the  sacrament  are  in  no  danger  at 
all  of  receiving  unworthily,  in  the  sense  that  St.  Paul 
useth  this  term.  For  the  unworthy  receiving  that 
he  so  severely  censures  in  the  Corinthians,  was  their 
approaching  to  the  Lord's  table  with  so  little  a  sense 
of  what  they  were  about,  that,  as  he  here  expresseth 
it,  t/tei/  did  not  discern  the  LiOrd's  body:  that  is  to 
say,  they  made  no  distinction  between  the  bread  of  the 
sacrament  and  common  food.  Things  were  then  at 
that  pass  among  the  Corinthians,  that  when  they  met 
together  to  receive  the  sacrament,  (which,  in  those 
days,  was  usually  ushered  in  by  a  common  feast  of 
rich  and  poor  together,)  they  used  the  church  more 
like  an  eating  or  tippling  house,  than  the  house  of 
God.  This  you  may  see  in  the  20th  verse  of  that 
chapter ;  When,  saith  he,  ye  come  together  into 
one  place,  this  is  not  to  eat  the  Lord's  supper.  For 
in  eating  every  one  takes  before  other  his  own  sup- 
per :  and  one  is  hungry,  and  another  is  drunken. 
What  ?  have  ye  not  houses  to  eat  and  drink  in  ? 
or  despise  ye  the  church  oJ^God  ?  What  shall  I 
say  to  you  ?  shall  I  praise  you  in  this  ?  /  praise 
you  not.  Thus  far  St.  Paul,  in  that  place.  Now 
sure  such  an  unworthy,  irreverent,  j)rofane  carriage 
as  this,  at  the  receiving  the  holy  sacrament,  miglit 
justly  deserve  that  severe  censure  that  he  there  pass- 
eth  upon  it :  He  that  eateth  and  drinketh  tlius  ////- 
worthily,  eateth  and  drinketh  damnation  to  him- 
self, because  he  discerneth  not  the  Lord^s  Iwdy. 
But  1  hope  there  is  none  of  those  among  us,  that 
are  so  very  scrupulous  about  coming  to  the  sacra- 
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ment,  can  be  in  any  danger  of  profaning  it  after  this 
manner. 

But,  secondly,  the  damnation  which  St.  Paul  here 
denounceth  is  not  perhaps  so  frightful  as  is  com- 
monly apprehended.  For  all  that  he  saith,  if  the 
original  be  consulted,  wiU  appear  to  be  no  more  than 
this  ;  He  that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily^  eat- 
eth  and  drinketh  judgment  to  himself;  meaning 
hereby,  That  he  who  doth  thus  affront  our  Lord's 
institution,  by  making  no  distinction  between  the 
bread  of  the  sacrament  and  common  food,  doth  by 
this  his  profaneness  draw  down  severe  judgments 
from  God  upon  his  own  head  :  For  for  this  cause^ 
saith  he  in  the  next  words,  many  are  .weak  and 
sickly  among  you,  and  many  are  fallen  asleep. 
But  here  is  not  a  word  of  everlasting  damnation ; 
much  less  of  any  man's  being  concluded  in  that 
state,  by  receiving  unworthily :  unless  one  will  say, 
that  all  those  who  are  visited  by  God's  judgments  in 
this  world  shall  be  damned  in  the  next ;  which  is  so 
far  from  being  true,  that  St.  Paul  in  this  very  place 
affirms  the  contrary,  namely,  in  verse  32.  where  he 
tells  us,  that  when  we  are  thus  judged  (in  this 
world)  we  are  chastened  of  the  Lord,  that  we 
shoidd  not  he  condemned  with  the  world. 

But,  thirdly,  admitting  St.  Paul  in  these  words 
to  mean  damnation  in  our  usual  sense,  yet  still  the 
utmost  they  can  come  to  will  be  no  more  than  this ; 
that  whosoever  eateth  and  drinketh  thus  unworthily, 
as  the  Corinthians  did,  is  guilty  of  a  damnable  sin. 
But  now  there  are  a  great  many  other  cases,  be- 
sides this  of  the  sacrament,  in  which  a  man  is  guilty 
of  a  damnable  sin,  if  he  do  not  perform  his  duty  as 
he  ought  to  do.   He  that  prays  or  hears  unworthily, 
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or  in  any  instance  performs  the  worship  of  God,  or 
professeth  the  Christian  religion  unworthily  ;  I  say, 
such  a  man,  according  to  the  protestant  doctrine, 
may  be  said  to  do  these  things  to  his  own  damna- 
tion, upon  the  same  account  that  he  is  said  to  eat 
and  drink  his  own  damnation  that  communicates  un- 
worthily in  the  sacrament ;  though  perhaps  not  in 
so  high  a  degi-ee.  That  is  to  say,  such  a  man  is 
guilty  of  a  sin  that  is  in  its  own  nature  damnable ; 
and  may  prove  so  to  him,  unless,  either  by  a  parti- 
cular or  general  repentance,  he  obtains  God's  pardon 
for  it.  But  yet,  for  all  this,  there  is  no  man  will 
for  these  reasons  think  it  advisable  to  leave  off  the 
practice  of  these  duties.  But  the  only  consequence 
he  will  draw  from  hence  is,  that  he  is  so  much  the 
more  concerned  to  take  care  that  he  perform  them 
as  he  ought  to  do. 

But,  fourthly  and  lastly,  to  conclude ;  let  the  sin 
of  coming  to  the  sacrament  unworthily  ])e  as  great 
and  as  damnable  as  we  can  reasonably  suppose  it, 
yet  this  is  that  we  contend  for ;  the  sin  of  totally 
withdrawing  from  it  is  greater  and  more  damnable: 
so  that  if  he  who  partakes  of  it  unworthily  doth  eat 
and  drink  damnation  to  himself,  he  that  partakes 
not  at  all  is  so  far  from  mending  the  matter,  that 
he  doth  increase  that  damnation.  The  truth  of 
this  assertion  depends  upon  that  known  rule  of  ca- 
suistical divinity,  tliat  it  is  a  greater  sin  to  omit  a 
known  duty  altogether,  than  to  perform  that  duty  as 
well  as  we  can,  though  with  much  unworthiness. 

But  I  dare  hold  you  no  longer  upon  this  argu- 
ment ;  I  would  only  say  this,  and  1  have  done. 
Though  1  am  far  from  encouraging  any  to  a|)pr()ach 
the  Lord's  table  without  due  (qualifications,  or  from 
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extenuating  any  man's  sin  that  comes  unworthily, 
(unworthily,  I  mean  in  the  scripture  sense  of  the 
word,  and  not  as  it  is  understood  by  some  people 
among  us ;)  yet  this  I  say,  that  if  men  did  seriously 
consider  what  a  sin  it  is  to  live  without  the  sacra- 
ment ;  it  being  an  apparent  neglect,  and  looking 
like  a  contempt  of  our  Saviour's  institution,  and  a 
renouncing  the  worship  of  God,  and  the  communion 
of  the  church,  in  the  great  instance  of  Christian 
worship  and  Christian  communion ;  and  withal, 
what  terrible  consequences  they  bring  upon  them- 
selves thereby,  even  the  depriving  themselves  of 
the  chief  of  those  ordinary  means  which  our  Lord 
hath  appointed  for  the  obtaining  remission  of  sins, 
and  the  grace  and  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  I 
say,  if  men  did  seriously  consider  these  things,  they 
would  not  look  upon  it  as  so  slight  a  matter,  volun- 
tarily to  excommunicate  themselves  from  the  so- 
ciety of  the  faithful,  as  to  the  partaking  in  this  great 
duty  and  privilege  of  Christians  ;  but  what  appre- 
hensions soever  they  had,  of  the  sin  and  danger  of 
receiving  unworthily,  they  would,  for  all  that^  think 
it  more  sinful  and  more  dangerous  not  to  receive  at 
all. 

I  pray  God  give  us  all  grace  seriously  to  consider 
these  things,  and  so  enlighten  our  minds,  and  dis- 
pose our  wills  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  that  laying  aside 
all  prejudices,  and  sloth,  and  carnal  affections,  we 
may  sincerely  apply  ourselves  to  serve  God  con- 
stantly and  dihgently  in  this  and  all  the  other  in- 
stances that  he  hath  commanded  us ;  to  the  glory  of 
his  blessed  name,  and  to  our  own  great  comfort, 
and  increase  in  piety  and  virtue.  This  God  of  his 
infinite  mercy  grant,  &c. 
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— For  this  purpose  was  the  Son  of  God  mcmifested,  that  he 
might  destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil. 

What  is  here  meant  by  the  works  of  the  Devil 
is  plain  from  the  former  part  of  the  verse.  He  that 
committetJir  sin,  saith  the  apostle,  is  of  the  Devil ; 
for  the  Devil  sinned  from  the  beginning ;  and  then 
it  follows,  for  this  j)^f^yose  was  the  Son  of  God 
manifested,  that  he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the 
Devil.  So  that  the  loorhs  of  the  Devil  are  all  man- 
ner of  sin  and  wickedness ;  and  consequently  the 
destroying  of  the  works  of  the  Devil  must  mean 
the  destroying  out  of  mankind  all  sin  and  wicked- 
ness, and  in  the  place  thereof  i)lanting  in  them  all 
manner  of  virtue  and  holiness.  And  this  the  apostle 
here  affirms  to  be  the  great  end  of  Christ's  coming 
into  the  world. 

It  is  the  same  account  of  Christ's  undertaking,  in 
other  words,  that  St.  Paid  gives  us  in  the  second  to 
Titus  ;  Christ  therefore  gave  himself  for  that  he 
might  redeem  ns  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  to 
himself  a  peculiar  people  xealous  of  good  works. 
And  the  same  account  likewise  that  St.  IVter  gives 
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of  it  in  the  third  of  the  Acts,  Unto  you  first,  saith 
he,  God  having  raised  up  his  son  Jesus,  (that 
great  Prophet  whom  God,  by  Moses,  promised  to 
raise  up  to  his  people,)  hath  sent  him  to  bless  you  in 
turning  away  every  one  of  you  from  his  iniquities. 
Lastly,  it  is  the  same  account  that  Zacharias  gives 
us  of  the  design  of  our  Lord's  coming  into  the  world, 
in  the  first  of  St.  Luke,  namely,  That  we  being  de- 
livered from  the  hands  of  our  [spiritual]  enemies, 
might  serve  God  without  fear,  in  holiness  and 
righteousness  before  him  all  the  days  of  our  life. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  this  was  more  con- 
sidered and  layed  to  heart  by  all  of  us  that  profess 
to  be  Christ's  disciples.  If  it  was,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  many  of  us  to  lead  such  lives  as  we  do, 
without  the  utmost  confusion,  and  the  continual  re- 
proaches of  our  own  consciences.  But  whilst  other 
sorts  of  accounts  have  been  taken  up  concerning 
Christ's  undertaking,  and  the  design  of  his  religion, 
so  different  from  that  which  my  text,  and  the  other 
passages  I  have  quoted,  do  give  of  it ;  w  hilst  men 
have  represented  our  Saviour  to  themselves,  as  one 
that  was  sent  rather  to  free  them  from  the  punish- 
ment of  their  sins,  than  from  the  power  and  domin- 
ion of  them  ;  as  one  that  came,  not  so  much  to 
make  them  really  righteous  in  their  own  persons,  as 
to  impute  his  own  righteousness  to  them ;  and  to 
fulfil  the  law  of  God  for  them,  rather  than  to  oblige 
them  to  a  more  strict  obedience  to  it ;  whilst  they 
have  been  willing  to  look  upon  his  gospel,  not  as  a 
practical  institution  to  teach  us  and  oblige  us  to 
live  well,  or  as  the  means  appointed  by  God  for  the 
reforming  the  manners  of  mankind ;  but  only  as  a 
system  of  propositions  to  be  believed  and  professed, 
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together  with  some  few  outward  precepts  to  be  prac- 
tised by  us,  in  order  to  the  distinguishing  us  from 
the  rest  of  the  world ;  whilst,  I  say,  we  have  enter- 
tained such  notions  as  these  concerning  the  religion 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it 
hath  no  greater  effect  upon  men's  lives  than  we  see 
it  has  at  this  day  ;  but  is  become  a  barren,  evanid, 
ineffectual  thing,  a  matter  of  words  and  dispute,  a 
mere  piece  of  book-learning,  a  name  to  distinguish 
parties  by,  and  little  more. 

Give  me  leave  therefore,  at  this  time,  and  on  this 
day,  on  which  we  are  met  to  commemorate  the  Son 
of  God's  being  manifested  in  the  flesh,  to  discourse 
to  you  of  the  great  end  and  design  of  this  his  mani- 
festation, as  it  is  here  declared  to  us  by  his  apostle. 
This,  I  am  sure,  as  it  is  a  proper  argument  for  the 
season  ;  so,  if  it  be  well  considered,  it  will  effectually 
keep  us  from  placing  our  Christianity  in  such  things 
as  we  see  men  commonly  do  ;  and  will  oblige  us, 
above  all  things,  to  a  serious  and  hearty  endeavour 
after  universal  virtue  and  sanctity ;  it  being  certain 
that  the  planting  of  this  in  us,  and  the  destroying 
out  of  us  all  sin  and  wickedness,  which  are  the  pro- 
per works  of  the  Devil,  was  the  great  end  of  Christ's 
coming  into  the  world,  and  of  the  religion  which  he 
set  on  foot  among  men. 

This  is  the  point,  therefore,  that  I  shall  endeavour 
to  make  out  at  this  time.  And  in  order  to  the  so 
doing,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  shew  these  two  things : 

First,  that  this  was  an  end  and  design  most 
worthy  of  the  Son  of  God  to  propose  to  himself  in 
his  undertakings  for  mankind  ;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  history  of  our  Lord,  and  the  religion  he  in- 
stituted, do  all  along,  throughout  the  whole  struc- 
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ture  and  contrivance  of  them,  visibly  express  such  a 
design. 

I  begin  with  the  first,  that  to  deliver  men  from 
the  bondage  of  their  sins,  and  to  restore  their  na- 
tures to  a  state  of  virtue  and  holiness,  was  a  design 
most  worthy  of  the  Son  of  God  to  propose  to  him- 
self in  his  undertakings  for  mankind.  Now  the 
truth  of  this  will  appear,  if  we  either  consider  how 
necessary,  how  essential  an  ingredient  holiness  is  to 
the  happiness  of  mankind ;  or,  on  the  other  side,  how 
impossible  it  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  for  any 
man  to  be  happy  that  is  under  the  power  and  do- 
minion of  sin  :  for  from  hence  it  will  be  evident, 
that  if  our  Saviour's  errand  into  the  world  was  to 
serve  the  interests  of  mankind,  he  could  propose  no 
design  to  himself  more  glorious,  more  worthy  of  the 
Son  of  God,  than  this  that  we  are  speaking  of 

And,  first,  let  us  see  how  much  a  holy,  divine 
frame  of  soul  contributes  to  our  happiness.  I  pray 
what  doth  the  chief  happiness  of  any  being  consist 
in  but  in  these  two  things  :  in  having  its  nature 
advanced  to  the  greatest  perfection  it  is  capable  of ; 
and,  secondly,  in  being  put  into  the  possession  of  the 
greatest  good  it  can  enjoy  ?  Let  us  now  apply  this 
to  mankind.  And,  first,  I  ask  what  is  the  highest 
excellence  and  perfection  that  human  nature  is 
capable  of?  is  it  not  to  be  made  as  like  unto  God  as 
is  possible  ?  There  is  no  doubt  of  it.  The  measure 
of  all  created  excellency  and  perfection  can  be 
nothing  else  but  the  divine  nature,  which  is  perfec- 
tion itself;  and  therefore  the  nearest  approach  that 
any  nature  can  make  to  that  is  a  state  of  the  ut- 
most perfection  that  that  nature  can  arrive  to :  but 
now  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  by  which  we  can 
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approach  nearer  unto  God,  nothing  that  can  give  us 
a  greater  resemblance  of  his  nature,  than  those  moral 
accomplishments  of  the  mind  we  are  speaking  of, 
that  is  to  say,  universal  purity  and  righteousness 
and  goodness.  For  as  on  the  one  hand  these  are 
the  things  that  constitute  the  very  being  of  the  di- 
vine life,  and  are  (if  one  may  so  speak)  the  top,  the 
flower  of  all  the  perfections  that  are  in  God's  nature  ; 
so  on  the  other  hand,  these  are  the  only  qualities  in 
which  it  is  possible  for  mankind  to  imitate  him. 
Our  natures  will  not  admit  that  we  should  be  infi- 
nite, independent,  omnipotent,  and  omniscient,  as 
God  is  :  but  we  may  be,  nay,  we  are  commanded  to 
be  holy,  as  God  is  holy  ;  merciful,  as  God  is  merciful ; 
and  perfect  in  the  inward  goodness  and  rectitude  of 
our  minds,  as  our  heavenly  Father  is  perfect.  That 
is  the  first  thing. 

And  then,  secondly,  as  for  the  being  put  into  the 
possession  of  the  greatest  good  we  are  capable  of, 
which  is  the  other  part  of  the  chief  happiness, 
and  without  which,  indeed,  all  excellency  of  nature 
would  not  signify  very  much ;  forasmuch  as  no 
creature,  how  excellent  soever,  is  self-sufficient :  as 
for  this,  I  say,  I  ask  again,  whether  there  can  be  a 
greater  good  than  God?  if  not,  then,  whether  he 
that  is  put  in  a  condition  of  enjoying  God  be  not 
put  into  the  possession  of  the  greatest  good  he  is 
capable  of?  It  certainly  must  be  granted.  But  now, 
I  say,  it  is  true  holiness  and  goodness  only,  that  can 
put  mankind  into  a  capacity  of  enjoying  God  ;  nay, 
not  only  so,  but  doth  put  those  that  are  endowed 
with  it  into  an  actual  enjoyment  of  him.  [In  some 
degree  during  this  life,  but  in  fuhiess  and  perfection 
hereafter.]    For  pray,  wherein  consists  the  enjoy- 
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ment  of  God?  doth  it  not  consist  in  loving  him 
with  all  our  heart,  and  soul,  and  strength,  and  re- 
joicing in  the  sense  of  his  love  to  us  ;  in  being  in- 
wardly and  powerfully  affected  with  his  presence, 
with  his  goodness,  with  all  his  excellencies ;  and,  in 
a  word,  in  having  one  mind  and  one  will  with  him  ? 
But  what  is  all  this,  but  either  the  very  essence,  or 
the  proper  and  natural  exercise  of  that  holiness  and 
goodness  we  are  now  discoursing  of?  As  therefore 
before,  we  saw  that  true  holiness  makes  us  like  unto 
God,  so,  by  what  has  been  now  said,  we  see  that  it 
inseparably  unites  us  to  him ;  and  thereby  makes 
that  inexhausted  fountain  of  all  good  to  be  as  much 
ours  as  our  capacities  will  admit  of.  And  still  the 
more  holy,  the  more  pure,  the  more  devout  we  grow, 
still  we  shall  more  and  more  enjoy  God,  and  so  for 
ever  and  ever. 

There  needs  no  more  to  be  said  for  the  shewing 
how  necessary,  how  essential  true  goodness  is  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  I  do  not  here  say  that  this 
alone  will  make  a  man  completely  happy ;  for  human 
nature  being  made  up  of  soul  and  body,  there  must  be 
a  great  many  other  things  taken  care  of,  besides  the 
holiness  and  purity  of  the  mind,  in  order  to  the  ren- 
dering that  compound  which  we  call  man  entirely 
happy.  And  the  providing  for  these  likewise  was  one 
part  of  our  Saviour's  business  in  the  world.  But  see- 
ing the  main  things  required  to  our  happiness  are 
those  we  have  been  speaking  of,  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should,  in  the  first  place,  provide  for  them  :  and 
therefore  with  good  reason  do  we  say,  that  there  was 
the  first  and  great  design  of  his  coming,  namely,  to 
restore  the  image  of  God  in  fallen  mankind. 

But  for  the  further  clearing  of  this  truth,  let  us,  in 
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the  second  place,  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  state  of 
mankind,  as  they  are  under  the  power  and  dominion 
of  sin ;  and  see  whether,  so  long  as  they  continue  in 
that  state,  it  be  not  impossible  for  them  to  be  happy, 
though  there  was  no  other  punishment  to  be  dreaded 
from  their  sins  but  only  such  as  ariseth  from  the 
sins  themselves. 

Sin  is  an  infinite  imperfection,  and  therefore  an 
infinite  evil.  It  is  the  worst  corruption,  and  the 
gi'eatest  debasement  of  human  nature  that  is  possible, 
and  the  furthest  recession  in  the  world  from  the 
divine  perfections,  from  their  approach  to  which  all 
other  perfections  have  their  name  and  estimate. 

It  is  truly  Syjpix^eg  tI  KOI  adeov,  as  one  of  the  philo- 
sophers calls  it,  a  perfect  lapse  into  brutality,  a  state 
of  flat  contradiction  to  God. 

It  is  evil  pure  and  unmixed :  no  circumstance  in 
the  world  can  make  it  in  any  sense  good  ;  whereas  all 
other  evils  so  reputed  may  be  so  circumstantiated,  as 
to  have  some  mixture  of  goodness  or  commendable- 
ness  in  them. 

It  is  that  which  puts  mankind  into  an  utter  inca- 
pacity of  ever  enjoying  the  supreme  good,  which  no 
other  evil  can  do.  For  it  is  not  more  impossible  (as 
the  apostle  expresses  it)  for  llg/it  to  havp  communion 
with  darkness,  than  for  God  to  have  feUoicship  icith 
Belial,  For  though  we  should  suppose  a  wicked  per- 
son, a  whoremonger  for  instance,  a  worldling,  a  ma- 
licious, profane,  or  irreligious  person,  to  have  all  his 
sins  forgiven  him  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  to  be  coin- 
passed  about,  and,  as  I  may  say,  gilded  over  all 
those  external  glories,  in  which  wc  do  believe  good 
men  shall  shine  in  the  life  to  come ;  nay,  and 
further,  to  have  an  excellent  understanding  given  to 
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him,  so  as  that  he  was  able  to  reach  the  height  of 
seraphims  in  his  sublime  contemplations  :  yet  so  long 
as  that  wicked  nature  remains  in  him,  he  would  not 
for  all  this  be  a  whit  nearer  to  the  enjoying  of  God ; 
forasmuch  as  there  can  be  no  enjoyment  where  there 
is  no  love,  no  likeness  of  nature,  no  union  of  mind. 
Nay,  I  know  not  whether  these  circumstances  we 
have  placed  him  in  (supposing  such  circumstances 
compatible  to  such  a  man)  would  not  make  him  more 
miserable  than  otherwise  he  would  be  :  for  the  excel- 
lency of  his  understanding,  and  those  external  glories, 
would  not  suffer  him  to  doubt,  but  that  the  greatest 
good  was  to  be  had  in  God ;  yet,  through  the  perverse- 
ness  of  his  nature,  he  would  find  that  this  good  would 
be  so  far  from  being  a  good  to  him,  that  it  would  be 
the  greatest  of  evils ;  forasmuch  as  there  was  the  most 
infinite  unsuitableness  and  disagreement  between  the 
object  presented  to  him,  and  his  faculties  that  were 
to  be  exercised  about  it. 

What  shall  I  say  more?  As  goodness  is  health,  so 
sin  is  sickness  and  death ;  the  worst  abuse  of  our 
highest  faculties,  a  state  of  violence  to  nature.  It 
is  all  that  we  call  unreasonableness,  confusion,  de- 
formity, monstrosity :  in  a  word,  it  is  the  greatest  of 
all  evils,  as  being  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the 
greatest  good. 

So  that,  these  things  considered,  we  may  reason- 
ably conclude,  that  if  Christ  had  any  design  to  make 
us  happy,  nay,  if  he  had  any  design  to  make  us  not 
miserable,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  redeem  us  from 
the  slavery  of  sin,  and  to  restore  our  natures  to  their 
primitive  rectitude,  by  making  us  virtuous  and  good. 

How  inconsiderate  then,  how  unreasonable,  are 
those  men,  that  would  make  the  ultimate  end  of  our 
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Saviour's  undertaking  to  be  the  freeing  men  from 
the  punishment  of  their  sin,  and  the  entitling  them 
to  eternal  happiness,  without  any  respect  had  to  the 
change  and  renewing  of  their  natures.  For  in  the 
first  place,  from  what  hath  been  said,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  very  much  they  do  hereby  disparage  the  love 
and  kindness  of  our  Saviour,  and  lessen  his  under- 
taking. For  whilst  they  make  liim  only  to  have  re- 
deemed us  from  his  Father's  wrath,  and  the  punish- 
ments consequent  thereupon  ;  leaving  us  in  the  mean 
time  to  the  impurity  and  corruption  of  our  natures, 
which  of  itself,  without  the  accession  of  any  external 
evil,  is  a  misery  great  enough  ;  they  do  but  make  him 
half  a  Saviour ;  one  that  freed  us  indeed  from  some 
outward  evils,  but  left  us  irremediably  exposed  to 
many  inward  ones,  as  great  or  greater  than  the  other ; 
one  that  delivered  us  from  the  apprehensions  of  a  gib- 
bet or  an  executioner,  but  could  not,  or  would  not, 
cure  us  of  the  intolerable  fevers  and  other  distempers 
under  which  we  fatally  languished. 

Secondly,  it  is  easy  to  see  likewise,  how  absurd  a 
notion  these  men  have  of  happiness.  For  whilst  they 
make  a  man  under  the  power  and  dominion  of  sin 
capable  of  the  happiness  of  the  other  world,  which 
chiefly  consists  in  the  fruition  of  God's  excellencies 
and  i)erfections,  they  do  in  effect  affirm,  that  a  man 
may  be  made  happy  by  that  of  which  he  hath  no 
sense,  no  perception  at  all ;  or  rather,  to  speak  pro- 
perly, by  that  to  which  he  hath  the  greatest  aversion 
and  antipathy.  But,  in  true  speaking,  heaven  to  such 
a  man  (1  am  sure  that  heaven  that  is  promised  in 
the  scripture)  would  Ik?  so  far  from  being  a  place  of 
happiness,  that,  bating  the  corporeal  pains,  it  would 
in  all  respects  be  hell  itself. 
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Nor  will  it  here  help  the  matter  to  say  that  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  is  imputed  to  all  believers; 
and  that;  by  virtue  thereof,  they  are  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  made  righteous,  even  as  much  as  if  they 
were  righteous  in  their  own  persons ;  I  say,  this  will 
not  help  the  matter.  For  so  long  as  sin  and  wicked- 
ness are  not  mere  names,  but  real  things,  and  have 
their  immutable  properties  ;  let  Christ's  righteousness 
be  never  so  much  imputed  to  us,  yet  so  long  as  they 
remain  in  us  they  will  be  evils,  they  will  make  us 
miserable,  they  will  put  an  eternal  bar  to  our  enjoy- 
ment of  God.  And  we  can  no  more  hope  to  remedy 
this  by  the  imputation  of  another's  righteousness, 
than  a  blind  man  can  hope  to  see  by  the  eyes  of 
another ;  than  a  man  in  the  fit  of  the  stone,  or  gout, 
can  hope  to  find  ease  by  the  ease  of  his  physician ; 
than  a  crooked,  deformed  person  can  hope  to  be 
made  straight  and  beautiful  by  the  comeliness  of  his 
friend. 

But  to  come  to  our  second  head  of  discourse.  As 
the  destroying  the  works  of  the  Devil  from  among 
men,  and  the  making  them  sincerely  righteous,  and 
holy,  and  good,  was  a  design  most  worthy  of  the  Son 
of  God  to  undertake ;  so,  in  the  second  place,  his 
whole  transactions  upon  earth,  and  the  religion  he 
set  on  foot  in  the  world,  were  so  contrived  in  every 
part  of  them,  as  to  be  a  manifest  pursuance  of  this 
design. 

This  is  the  second  thing  I  am  to  speak  to ;  and, 
for  the  making  it  good,  Jthere  needs  no  more  to  be 
done  than  only  to  desire  any  man  to  cast  his  eyes 
either  on  the  precepts  which  our  Lord  delivered,  or 
on  the  doctrines  he  taught,  or  on  the  life  he  led,  or  on 
the  death  he  suffered  ;  or,  lastly,  on  what  he  hath 
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been  doing  for  men  at  the  right  hand  of  God  ever 
since :  all  which  taken  together  do  make  up  the  en- 
tire history  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  whole  scheme  of 
his  institution.  If  now  it  do  appear  that  the  natural 
tendency  of  every  one  of  these  was  to  make  men 
good,  and  that  that  was  the  end  they  all  aimed  at ; 
then  I  hope  our  proposition  is  sufficiently  proved. 

To  go  over  all  these  particulars  at  this  time  would 
prove  too  great  an  exercise  of  your  patience,  which 
I  would  not  willingly  injure ;  and  therefore  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  the  three  first  of  them,  and  those 
too  I  shall  treat  of  very  briefly  and  generally. 

And,  first  of  all,  that  this  was  the  design  of  all  our 
Saviour's  precepts,  and  the  laws  that  he  gave  us,  is 
evident  beyond  contradiction.  There  is  not  one  of 
them  which  is  not  either  an  injunction  of  some  moral 
virtue,  or  a  prohibition  of  some  vice,  or  a  recommen- 
dation of  the  means  by  which  some  virtue  is  to  be 
acquired,  or  some  sin  to  be  mortified. 

Whatever  other  liberties  the  gospel  may  have  in- 
dulged unto  men,  it  is  certain  it  grants  none  to  their 
vices.  Never  was  virtue  taught  in  such  perfection, 
or  exacted  with  such  severity,  as  we  there  find  it. 
Never  did  any  man  set  the  duties  of  human  life,  in 
all  its  relations,  towards  God,  towards  our  neighbours, 
and  towards  ourselves,  at  so  high  a  pitch  as  our  Sa- 
viour hath  there  set  them.  All  the  (icntile  world  can- 
not shew  us,  out  of  all  their  great  masters  of  njorahty, 
their  most  refined  philosophers,  such  a  collection  of 
sublime  and  accurate  precepts  of  living,  as  are  deli- 
vered in  one  single  sermon  of  our  Saviour's  ;  that,  I 
mean,  upon  the  Mount. 

So  far  is  he  from  giving  countenance  to  any  sort 
of  wickedness  or  impurity  in  the  practices  of  man- 
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kind,  that  he  hath  forbid  all  the  tendencies  and  ap- 
proaches to  it  in  the  very  thoughts ;  having  put  re- 
straints upon  the  most  secret  and  undiscernible 
workings  of  our  minds  towards  every  thing  that  is 
evil.  To  look  upon  a  woman  to  lust  after  her  is, 
in  his  account,  to  commit  adultery.  To  be  rashly 
and  uncharitably  angry  is  forbid  by  him  as  a  degree 
of  murder.  Not  to  forgive  an  injury  is  by  his  law 
a  sin  as  well  as  to  do  one. 

I  own  that  there  is  the  greatest  encouragement 
given  by  our  Saviour  to  all  repenting  sinners  that  is 
possible ;  nay,  though  they  have  been  the  greatest 
of  sinners.  But  then  he  requires  both  a  thorough 
change  of  their  minds,  and  a  thorough  reformation 
of  their  manners  too,  before  they  must  hope  for  any 
benefit  from  him. 

I  own  likewise  that  there  is  in  the  gospel  all  the 
allowance  made  for  the  natural,  unavoidable  frailties 
and  weaknesses  of  mankind  that  can  be  desired. 
But  then  it  supposes  the  persons  to  whom  the  al- 
lowance is  made  to  be  sincerely  (though  not  per- 
fectly) pure  and  upright,  both  in  their  minds  and 
lives ;  that  they  harbour  no  iniquity  in  their  hearts, 
nor  practise  any  known  sin  in  their  conversation ; 
nay,  and  that  they  do  their  best  endeavours  like- 
wise to  overcome  their  very  infirmities. 

In  a  word,  it  is  the  fundamental  law  of  the  gospel 
that  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  God ;  and 
all  the  particular  precepts  we  there  meet  with  do 
exactly  answer  this  general  one,  and  are  a  pur- 
suance of  it. 

Nor,  in  the  second  place,  is  this  design  of  making 
men  virtuous  more  conspicuous  in  our  Saviour's  pre- 
cepts than  in  the  doctrines  he  delivered  to  mankind  : 
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those  truths,  I  mean,  which  he  revealed  from  God 
to  be  believed  by  all  those  that  should  embrace  his 
religion.  There  was  none  of  them  calculated  for 
the  gratification  of  men's  idle  curiosities,  the  busying 
and  amusing  them  with  airy  and  useless  specula- 
tions :  much  less  were  they  intended  for  an  excuse 
of  our  credulity,  or  a  trial  how  far  we  could  bring 
our  reasons  to  submit  to  our  faith  :  but  as,  on  one 
hand,  they  were  plain  and  simple,  and  such  as,  by 
their  agreeableness  to  the  rational  faculties  of  man- 
kind, did  highly  recommend  themselves  to  our  be- 
lief ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  an  immediate 
relation  to  practice ;  and  were  the  genuine  princi- 
ples and  foundations  upon  which  all  human  and  di- 
vine virtues  were  naturally  to  be  superstructed. 

The  doctrines  which  our  Saviour  delivered  will 
all  of  them  fall  under  one  of  these  three  heads. 

They  were  either  in  order  to  the  clearing,  im- 
proving, and  confirming  the  great  truths  of  natural 
religion,  without  which  a  virtuous  holy  life  could 
not  be  led ; 

Or  they  were  in  order  to  the  removing  of  those 
erroneous  wicked  principles  out  of  the  minds  of 
men  that  then  commonly  prevailed  in  the  world, 
and  were  great  liinderances  and  obstructions  of  true 
virtue  and  piety. 

Or,  lastly,  they  were  such  as  contained  new  argu- 
ments, new  encouragements,  new  engagements,  to 
put  us  upon  the  practice  of  holiness,  that  mankind 
never  thought  of  before.  And  of  this  last  sort  were 
those  doctrines  which  we  call  the  j)cculiar  articles 
of  the  Christian  faith;  as,  namely,  the  inlinite  love 
of  God  to  mankind,  expressed  in  sending  his  own 
Son  for  their  redemption  :  that  Son  of  God's  offering 
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up  of  himself  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world, 
and  thereby  sealing  a  covenant  of  pardon  and  recon- 
ciliation to  all  true  penitents  that  believe  in  him : 
that  Son  of  God's  being  afterwards  raised  from  the 
dead,  and  carried  up  into  heaven,  to  appear  there  as 
a  perpetual  advocate  and  intercessor  for  us  at  the 
right  hand  of  God;  and  at  the  same  time  sending 
down  his  Holy  Spirit,  as  his  vicegerent  upon  earth, 
to  maintain  and  promote  his  cause  and  religion  in 
the  world ;  and  by  his  inward  influences  to  assist 
all  Christ's  faithful  disciples  in  their  endeavours 
after  virtue :  and,  lastly,  that  Son  of  God's  coming 
down  again  from  heaven,  at  the  end  of  the  world, 
to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead  according  to 
their  works  done  in  the  flesh ;  and  to  reward  all 
good  men  with  eternal  life  and  happiness,  and  to 
punish  all  bad  men  in  hell-fire  prepared  for  the 
Devil  and  his  angels. 

This  now  is  the  sum  of  those  doctrines  that  were 
delivered  by  our  Saviour ;  and,  as  to  all  and  every 
one  of  them,  I  ask  whether  they  be  not  truly  prac- 
tical doctrines  ?  whether  the  whole  scope  and  design 
of  them  be  not  to  make  men  good?  nay,  lastly, 
whether  in  these  doctrines  there  be  not  a  more 
powerful,  a  more  effectual  method  laid  down  for  the 
reforming  human  nature,  and  obliging  the  whole 
world  to  forsake  their  sins,  and  to  lead  holy  and 
virtuous  lives,  than  was  ever  taught  before,  nay,  or 
than  was  possible  to  have  been  contrived  by  all  the 
wit  of  mankind. 

By  what  I  have  now  said  it  plainly  appears  how 
groundless  the  pretence  of  those  men  is  who  would 
exjilode  the  doctrine  of  the  blessed  Trinity  out  of 
the  Christian  religion,  as  being  a  mere  metaphysical 
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speculation,  and  nothing  at  all  tending  to  the  pro- 
moting of  piety  and  virtue  among  men.  For  as 
that  doctrine  is  delivered  by  our  Saviour,  it  is  cer- 
tainly so  far  from  being  a  matter  of  mere  specula- 
tion, that  it  is  the  great  foundation  of,  and  the 
greatest  engagement  to  a  virtuous  holy  life  that  was 
possible  to  be  given.  We  own  it  is  a  mystery,  and 
a  great  one,  but  not  an  useless  speculative  mystery, 
but  a  mystei^y  of  godliness,  as  the  apostle  styles  it. 
God  Almighty  did  not  reveal  that  mystery  to  us  as 
a  piece  of  philosophy  for  the  filling  our  heads  with 
new  sublime  notions  about  his  nature ;  but  as  a 
principle  or  hypothesis  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
right  understanding  the  structure  and  contrivance 
of  the  gospel  dispensation  :  wherein  discovering  in 
how  wonderful  a  manner  each  Person  in  the  divine 
essence  was  severally  engaged  in  the  great  affair  of 
bringing  men  into  repentance  ;  we  might,  in  the 
first  place,  have  abundant  reason  to  embrace  and 
adhere  to  that  religion,  in  which  alone,  of  all  the 
religions  in  the  world,  was  a  method  discovered  of 
reconciling  men  to  God,  without  injury  to  any  of 
the  divine  attributes,  or  violence  done  to  the  liberty 
of  man's  will :  and,  secondly,  might  have  the  strong- 
est engagements  imaginable  seriously  to  set  our- 
selves upon  the  great  work  of  the  reformation  of 
our  lives ;  for  the  effecting  of  which  both  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  had  so  zealously,  and  with 
such  astonishing  condescension,  concerned  them- 
selves. 

When  we  therefore  consider  the  doctrine  of  the 
holy  Trinity  as  an  article  of  the  Christian  faith,  we 
are  not  Ijarely  to  consider  it  as  it  denotes  or  ex- 
presses three  eternal,  divine  Persons  subsisting  in 
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one  divine  nature ;  much  less  are  we  to  trouble  our 
heads  with  the  manner  of  the  emanation  of  one 
Person  from  another,  and  other  such  things;  with 
their  curious  inquiries  into,  and  definitions  about 
which,  some,  (it  is  to  be  feared,)  instead  of  clearing, 
have  rather  obscured  and  perplexed  that  sacred 
mystery  ;  but  we  are  to  consider  this  mystery  as  the 
holy  scripture  proposeth  it ;  namely,  every  Person 
as  conversant  about  and  cooperating  in  the  work  of 
our  redemption  :  God  the  Father,  as  having  an  in- 
finite compassion  and  kindness  for  lost  mankind, 
and  thereupon  sending  his  Son  to  restore  them ; 
God  the  Son,  as  taking  human  nature  upon  him, 
that  by  his  life  he  might  both  instruct  us  in  God's 
will,  and  be  to  us  an  example  of  living ;  and  by  his 
death  he  might  make  a  propitiation  for  our  sins: 
and,  lastly,  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  sent  into  the 
hearts  of  all  believers  to  be  a  new  principle  in  them 
of  a  divine  life ;  to  assist  all  well-disposed  persons 
with  his  grace  to  the  end  of  the  world,  in  the  sub- 
duing their  corruptions,  and  in  the  performance  of 
all  that  obedience  which  Christ  had  required  of 
them.  And  certainly  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
thus  believed,  thus  considered,  is  a  foundation  of 
piety  with  a  witness ;  a  doctrine  that  carries  in  it 
the  strongest  arguments  that  can  possibly  be  made 
use  of,  to  a  reasonable  nature,  to  oblige  us  to  give  up 
ourselves  entirely  to  the  service  of  God. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  pass  we  from  the  doctrines 
our  Saviour  taught  to  the  life  he  lived  in  the  world ; 
which  will  afford  us  another  undeniable  proof  of  the 
point  we  are  ui)on  :  for  whoever  considers  the  par- 
ticulars of  that  life,  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  Gospels, 
cannot  but  be  convinced  that  it  was  wholly  framed 
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to  the  purposes  of  teaching  universal  virtue  to  man- 
kind, by  giving  us  a  most  lively,  and  yet  a  most 
imitable  example  of  all  the  branches  of  it. 

The  life  that  our  blessed  Lord  led  upon  earth 
was  full  of  innocence  and  simplicity,  free  from  all 
manner  of  guile,  and  from  the  least  suspicion  of 
vice,  or  any  thing  that  looked  like  it.  There  was 
nothing  in  his  temper  or  in  his  conversation  that 
savoured  of  sourness  or  churlishness;  of  vainglory, 
or  ambition,  or  self-seeking ;  of  the  love  of  pleasure, 
or  of  the  love  of  the  world :  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  the  reverse  of  all  these;  being  the  modestest, 
the  humblest,  the  best  natured,  the  most  self-deny- 
ing and  disinterested  man  that  ever  appeared  in  the 
world.  He  had  no  views  in  any  of  his  actions  but 
the  pure  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  mankind; 
he  was  dead  to  the  world  while  he  lived  in  it ;  very 
well  pleased  and  contented  with  his  low  condition ; 
extremely  devout  towards  God,  and  conversing  much 
with  him  by  prayer  and  meditation,  and  yet  making 
that  no  pretence  of  neglecting  the  business  of  his 
calling.  He  bore  injuries  and  affronts  with  the 
greatest  meekness,  though  he  was  a  person  of  the 
highest  quality  in  the  world.  Patient  he  was  to 
admiration  under  unheard-of  sufferings,  and  not  only 
ready  to  forgive  his  enemies,  but  to  oblige  them  all 
the  ways  they  were  capable. 

It  would  be  endless  to  pursue  all  the  instances  of 
that  glorious  virtue  in  which  our  Saviour  shincd 
forth  as  a  light  to  the  paths,  and  a  lantern  to  the 
feet  of  all  the  ages  and  generations  of  the  world. 
I  shall  therefore  here  only  desire  leave  to  tak(^  no- 
tice how  exquisitely  the  circumstances  of  our  Sa- 
viour's life  were  contrived  for  the  rendering  him 
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every  way  a  complete  and  proper  example  of  virtue 
to  the  sons  of  men.  And  there  are  two  particulars 
especially  that  make  hither. 

First,  his  choosing  the  life  of  a  private,  ordinary 
person.  Had  he  appeared  in  the  quality  and  with 
the  equipage  of  a  prince,  or  some  such  illustrious 
personage,  (as  indeed  the  Jews  expected  such  a  one 
for  their  Messias,)  and  framed  his  manners  and 
conversation  according  to  that  character,  the  virtues 
and  graces  he  must  then  have  chiefly  exercised 
would  not  have  been  imitable  by  much  the  greater 
part  of  mankind ;  as  who,  being  placed  in  a  quite 
different  sphere,  must  also  have  different  patterns 
and  precedents  to  frame  their  lives  by ;  and  conse- 
quently the  benefit  of  his  example  would  have  re- 
dounded, comparatively,  but  to  a  few.  Besides, 
that  state  of  life  would  not  have  led  him  to  oppor- 
tunities of  exemplifying  several  virtues  which  the 
generality  of  mankind  have  the  most  frequent  occa- 
sions for ;  and  for  the  obtaining  of  which,  by  reason 
of  their  extreme  difficulty,  they  most  stand  in  need 
of  the  guidance  and  encouragement  of  an  example. 
Such,  for  instance,  are,  contentedness  in  a  mean 
fortune,  a  continual  dependence  on  God's  provi- 
dence, patient  suffering  of  injuries  and  persecutions  ; 
with  several  of  the  like  nature.  But  now  our  Sa- 
viour appearing  as  he  did,  in  lowly  and  common 
circumstances,  in  that  rank  and  quality  into  which 
the  lot  of  the  greatest  part  of  men  is  cast ;  and 
therein  continually  conflicting  with  all  those  diffi- 
culties and  temptations  to  which  the  condition  of 
human  life  is  most  exposed;  he  rendered  himself 
hereby  an  example  of  the  most  universal  influence ; 
such  a  copy  of  virtue  as  the  necessities  of  mankind 
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did  most  require  should  be  given  them  to  write 
after. 

Again,  secondly ;  what  I  have  observed  as  to  the 
outward  condition  of  our  Saviour's  life,  the  same, 
and  to  the  same  purposes,  I  observe  of  his  virtues. 
They  were  indeed  perfect  in  the  highest  degree ; 
but  yet  the  instances  of  them  were  very  ordinary 
and  very  familiar,  complying  with  human  society, 
and  proportioned  to  the  strength  and  capacities  of 
all  men.  Tliere  v^  as  nothing  of  prodigy  in  his  con- 
versation ;  nothing  that  by  its  greatness  and  too 
much  lustre  might  rather  dazzle  our  eyes  than 
guide  us,  rather  scare  our  endeavours  than  encou- 
rage them.  And  herein  differs  the  story  of  our 
Lord  from  that  of  several  of  his  follovv  ers  and  disci- 
ples in  after-times ;  whose  lives,  as  they  are  related 
to  us,  are  rather  fit  to  affright  and  amaze  us,  to  en- 
snare and  create  scruples  in  us,  than  to  conduct  us 
in  the  ways  of  an  even  and  regular  piety.  But  our 
Saviour's  life  was  nothing  so :  we  do  not  find  him 
forward  in  those  prodigious  mortifications,  those 
long  and  tedious  abstractions  of  spiiit,  those  strange 
instances  of  uncommanded  charity  with  which  the 
legends  of  the  saints  are  stuffed.  But  in  all  the 
actions  in  which  he  did  propose  himself  imital)le  by 
us  he  did  so  converse  with  men,  that  men  might 
with  ease  and  pleasure,  and  without  the  least  pre- 
judice to  their  secular  affairs,  converse  in  the  world 
after  his  example.  In  a  word,  his  whole  life  was 
perfectly  framed  to  a  conformity  with  his  doctrine 
and  articles  of  faith.  As  these  were  fitted  to  every 
man's  understanding,  so  was  that  fitted  for  every 
one's  imitation. 

Nay,  let  me  add  this  further ;  his  very  miracles 
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and  inimitable  actions  were  also  framed,  as  much  as 
was  possible,  for  the  carrying  on  this  design ;  for 
they  were  all  of  such  a  quality  that  they  did  not 
only  evidence  the  divine  authority  of  his  religion  to 
men's  understandings,  which  was  one  great  end  of 
them,  but  did  also  powerfully  recommend  goodness 
and  charity  to  their  practices.  We  might  in  them 
at  the  same  time  discover  both  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  spirit  and  temper  of  it.  For  it  is 
observable  of  all  the  great  and  wonderful  works 
that  our  Saviour  wrought,  that  they  were  not  mere 
signs  and  prodigies,  such  as  the  carnal  Jews  han- 
kered after,  but  actions  of  beneficence  to  mankind ; 
illustrious  expressions  of  the  most  large  and  diffusive 
charity.  He  never  exerted  that  divine  power  that 
was  in  him,  but  to  the  ends  of  benefiting  some  per- 
son or  other.  His  constant  course  of  miracles  was 
but  a  continual  going  about  doing  good. 

And  herein  remarkably  appears  the  difference 
between  our  Saviour's  miracles  and  those  of  Moses 
and  Elias ;  the  one  the  author,  the  other  the  great 
restorer  of  the  Jewish  law.  Theirs  were  for  the 
most  part  vindicative  and  destructive ;  dreadful 
plagues  and  judgments  upon  gainsay ers ;  waters 
from  the  deep  to  drown  them,  and  fire  from  heaven 
to  consume  them ;  and  this  suitably  enough  to  the 
nature  and  genius  of  that  dispensation  to  which 
they  did  hereby  gain  authority.  But  our  Saviour, 
who  came  to  infuse  another  kind  of  spirit  into  man- 
kind, chose  to  confirm  his  religion  by  miracles  of 
mercy ;  by  healing  the  sick,  feeding  the  hungry, 
opening  the  eyes  of  tlie  Wind,  casting  out  devils, 
and  raising  dead  people  to  life  again ;  plainly  hereby 
making  us  to  understand,  that  the  great  business  of 
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his  religion  was  to  make  men  kind  and  good-natured, 
and  to  produce  in  them  all  the  fruits  of  an  useful 
and  charitable  conversation  ;  and  this  in  a  degi-ee 
far  higher  than  either  the  law  of  Moses  or  any  other 
religion  in  the  world  did  obhge  men  to. 

And  thus  much  for  our  Saviour's  life  and  example, 
which  was  the  third  head  I  was  to  speak  to :  as  for 
the  two  remaining  parts  of  his  history,  which  I  men- 
tioned as  further  proofs  of  the  point  we  are  upon,  I 
shall  not  now  meddle  with  them,  having,  I  fear,  been 
too  tedious  already ;  and  therefore  I  only  beg  leave 
to  draw  two  short  inferences  from  what  hath  been 
said,  and  I  shall  conclude. 

And,  first,  if  this  account  we  have  given  of  the 
ends  of  Christ's  manifestation  in  the  flesh  be  a  true 
one;  then  we  may  learn  what  judgment  we  are  to 
make  of  all  such  doctrines  and  opinions  as  do  either 
directly  teach  vice,  and  profaneness,  and  careless 
living,  or  by  necessary  consequence  open  a  door  to 
it ;  of  all  such  doctrines  as  dispose  a  man  to  believe 
either  that  holiness  of  life  is  not  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, or  at  least  not  so  necessary  but  that  there  may 
be  ways  found  out  to  supply  the  want  of  it ;  of  all 
such  doctrines  as  do  check  and  discourage  men's  en- 
deavours after  universal  virtue,  either  by  represent- 
ing it  unto  them  as  a  thing  unattainable  in  this  life, 
or  by  filling  their  minds  with  hard,  and  unworthy, 
and  penurious  thouglits  of  God  and  his  goodness ;  of 
all  such  doctrines  as  tend  to  extinguish  the  inward 
life  and  spirit  of  religion,  by  turning  it  into  custom- 
ariness,  or  formality,  or  superstition  :  in  a  word,  of 
all  those  doctrines  that  do  any  way  hinder  or  obstruct 
good  life.  For  it  is  certain  we  may  affirm  of  all  such, 
that  they  are  not  of  God ;  that  Christ  never  taught 
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them  ;  that  the  holy  scripture,  in  the  true  sense  of  it, 
cannot  possibly  own  them,  as  being  directly  contra- 
dictory to  the  great  design  and  intendment  of  it, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  to  plant  in  men  all  man- 
ner of  virtue  and  holy  conversation. 

This  is  an  excellent  rule  to  examine  the  truth  of 
religious  opinions  by,  and  may  be  of  great  use  for 
the  guiding  our  judgments  as  to  many  points  which 
are  with  great  eagerness  disputed  among  Christians 
at  this  day :  and  I  mention  it^  not  without  a  parti- 
cular reflection  upon  many  of  the  doctrines  taught  in 
the  church  of  Rome ;  and  upon  some,  likewise,  that 
are  too  much  propagated  among  ourselves ;  (though, 
God  be  thanked,  never  owned  by  our  church ;)  both 
of  which  sorts,  if  they  be  brought  to  this  test,  will 
appear  manifestly  false  and  unchristian ;  as  being 
either  apparently  contrived  to  serve  a  secular  turn ; 
or  if  not  that,  yet  all  of  them  directly,  or  by  neces- 
sary consequence,  encouraging  men  in  a  careless  or 
a  vicious  life. 

But,  secondly,  since  the  end  and  design  of  our 
Lord's  coming  into  the  world  is  such  as  hath  been 
said ;  then,  in  the  name  of  God,  let  every  one  that 
names  the  name  of  Christ  depart  from  all  iniquity. 
This  is  the  most  natural  inference  that  can  be  drawn 
from  this  doctrine. 

All  of  us  here  present  do  call  ourselves  Christians; 
nay,  and  I  believe  would  take  it  ill  of  any  one  that 
should  think  otherwise  of  us.  For  God's  sake  then 
let  us  make  it  appear  that  we  are  so,  by  living  up  to 
the  design  of  our  Christianity ;  let  us  shew  that  we 
are  indeed  the  disciples  of  Christ,  by  walking  as  we 
have  him  for  an  example ;  let  us  make  all  the  world 
see  that  we  believe  his  doctrines,  by  conforming  our- 
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selves  to  his  precepts  ;  that  we  fear  his  threatenings, 
by  flying  every  thing  that  is  base  and  sinful ;  that 
we  expect  his  rewards  in  the  other  world,  by  living 
above  the  vanities  of  this :  let  our  constant  and  vi- 
gorous pursuit  of  every  thing  that  is  good,  of  every 
thing  that  is  just,  of  every  thing  that  is  lovely,  that 
is  venerable,  that  is  of  good  report,  bear  witness  for 
us,  to  what  Master  and  to  what  religion  we  do  be- 
long. 

There  is  no  other  way  but  this  to  evidence  that 
we  are  indeed  what  we  pretend  to  be.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  entitle  us  to  the  name  of  Christians,  that 
we  were  baptized  into  Christ,  that  we  profess  his 
faith,  that  we  rest  upon  him  for  salvation,  that  we 
are  members  of  an  orthodox  church  :  no  ;  what  St. 
Paul  said  of  circumcision,  the  same  may  be  said  of 
baptism,  and  all  those  other  things  ;  (I  use  the  words 
of  a  late  eminent  divine  of  our  church ;)  "  They  do 
"  verily  profit,  if  we  keep  the  law  of  Christ ;  but  if 
"  we  be  transgressors  of  that  law,  our  baptism  is  no 
"  baptism,  our  faith  is  mere  infidelity,  our  Chris- 
"  tianity  is  no  better  than  heathenism."  Nay,  fur- 
ther, I  will  be  bold  to  say,  there  is  not  a  Turk  or  a 
heathen,  but,  if  he  live  better  than  we,  if  he  be  more 
innocent,  more  chaste,  more  luimble,  more  just,  more 
charitable  than  we,  he  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  better  Christian  ;  forasmuch  as  he  lives  more  up  to 
the  ends  of  Christ's  religion.  And  a  thousand  times 
rather  would  I  choose  to  appear  at  the  last  day,  Ijc- 
fore  the  great  tribunal  of  God,  in  the  person  of  such 
a  poor  infidel,  than  in  the  condition  of  the  most  or- 
thodox Christian,  if  he  soil  and  unliallow  his  jm)fos- 
sion  by  a  vicious  life.  God  Almighty  toucii  all  our 
hearts  with  a  sense  of  these  things,  and  grant  that 
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that  grace  of  his,  which  as  on  this  day  hath  ap- 
peared unto  men,  may  effectually  teach  every  one  of 
us  to  deny  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  and  to  live 
righteously,  and  soberly,  and  godly  in  this  present 
icorld,  looking  for  the  blessed  hope,  and  the  second 
and  more  glorious  appearance  of  the  great  God, 
and  our  Saviour,    To  whom,  <Scc. 
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PREAtUED  BEFORE 

THE  QUEEN  AT  bT.  JAMES^  CHAPEL,  ON 
EASTER-DAY,  1705. 


Acts  x.  40,  41. 

Him  God  raised  up  the  third  day,  and  shewed  him  openly; 
Not  to  all  the  people,  hut  unto  witnesses,  chosen  before  of 

God,  even  to  us,  icho  did  eat  and  drink  with  him  after 

he  rose  from  the  dead. 

The  solemnity  of  this  day  leading  me  to  treat  of 
something  relating  to  our  Lord's  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  I  shall  heg  leave  at  this  time  to  give  an 
account  of  one  circumstance  of  it,  which  is  not  com- 
monly insisted  on  in  the  discourses  upon  this  argu- 
ment ;  but  which  yet  is  looked  upon  by  some  (who 
are  glad  of  any  sort  of  weapons,  though  never  so 
slight  ones,  wherewith  they  may  attack  the  Christian 
religion)  to  contain  a  strong  objection  against  the 
sufficiency  of  the  proof  we  have  of  that  great  article 
of  our  faith.  It  is  that  which  is  here  told  us  by  St. 
Peter  in  the  words  I  have  now  read  unto  you  ; 
namely,  that  when  God  raised  up  our  Lord  Je,sti,s 
on  the  third  day,  and  shewed  him  to  he  a/ire,  he 
did  not  shew  him  to  all  the  people,  hut  only  to 
chosen  witnesses  appointed  t)y  God  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

It  is  certain  that  Christ's  resurrection  is  the  great 
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fundamental  article  of  Christianity :  our  whole  re- 
ligion stands  or  falls  with  it ;  If  Christ  he  not  risen, 
then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  is  also 
vain,  as  St.  Paul  tells  us.  And  therefore  this  point, 
above  all  others,  ought  to  have  such  a  proof  and  at- 
testation as  is  clear,  and  full,  and  convincing,  and 
liable  to  no  exception  or  evasion ;  forasmuch  as 
whatever  shakes  the  credit  of  this,  shakes  the  credit 
of  our  whole  religion. 

Now  we  Christians  do  say,  and  we  have  the 
greatest  reason  in  the  world  to  say  it,  that  we  have 
as  good  proof  of  Christ's  resurrection  as  any  man  can 
reasonably  desire.  We  have  such  an  attestation  of 
it,  as  none  can  justly  except  against :  for  we  have 
the  constant  agreeing  testimony  of  several  credible 
witnesses,  to  whom  our  Saviour  shewed  himself 
alive  after  his  crucifixion,  and  with  whom  he  did  eat 
and  drink  for  several  days  together,  and  in  whose 
presence  he  did  visibly  ascend  up  into  heaven.  And 
we  have  that  testimony  authenticly  conveyed  down 
to  us  ;  and  confirmed  likewise  with  all  the  sorts  of 
evidence  that  any  matter  of  fact,  done  at  the  same 
distance  of  time  from  us  that  this  was,  is  capable  of. 

Well,  but  to  this  it  is  objected,  that  these  wit- 
nesses we  speak  of  were  all  of  them  Christ's  friends, 
and  followers,  and  dependents.  There  are  no  wit- 
nesses produced  of  his  resurrection,  but  such  as  were 
his  own  disciples,  such  as  had  espoused  his  interest, 
and  were  of  his  party,  and  consequently  were  bound, 
right  or  wrong,  to  keep  up  his  reputation  in  the 
world.  If  Christ  did  indeed  rise  from  the  dead, 
and  meant  to  give  sufficient,  unsuspected  evidence  to 
mankind  of  that  his  resurrection,  it  was  fit  that  he 
should  have  appeared  after  his  death  to  men  of  all 
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sorts,  to  his  enemies  as  well  as  to  his  friends  ;  to 
those  that  did  not  believe  his  religion,  as  well  as  to 
those  that  did.  But  yet  we  find  that  he  shewed 
himself  only  to  his  own  followers,  and  conversed 
with  none  but  them^  not  at  all  with  the  unbelieving 
Jews  or  Romans :  and  this  is  owned  by  the  apostles 
themselves.  St.  Peter  here  in  my  text,  when  he 
preached  Christ's  resurrection  to  Cornelius,  confess- 
ing and  declaring,  that  when  God  raised  up  Jesus 
on  the  third  day,  and  shewed  him  openly^  yet  it 
was  not  to  all  the  people,  hut  to  witnesses  chosen 
hefore  of  God,  even  his  own  apostles,  who  did  eat 
and  drink  with  him  after  he  rose  fj^om  the  dead. 

This  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  strongest  objections 
that  is  brought  against  the  article  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection, and  it  is  not  a  new  one ;  for  Celsus  particu- 
larly, fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  urged  it  against  the 
Christians,  as  Origen  acquaints  us.  My  business,  at 
this  time,  shall  be  to  consider  it,  and  to  give  a  fair 
account  of  this  matter.  And  here  I  have  three  or 
four  particulars  to  lay  before  you,  which,  if  they  be 
well  considered,  w  ill  convince  any  reasonable  man, 
that  how  plausibly  soever  this  objection  looks  at  the 
first  sight,  yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  in  it, 
but  it  is  all  mere  cavil. 

I.  And  first  of  all  let  it  be  considered,  that  though 
it  be  true  what  St.  Peter  here  tells  us,  that  when 
God  raised  up  our  Lord  from  the  dead,  he  did  not 
shew  him  to  all  the  people :  yet  it  is  not  true,  which 
is  supposed  in  the  objection,  that  there  were  no 
other  witnesses  of  Christ's  resurrection,  but  only  his 
own  disciples :  for  the  soldiers,  that  were  placed  by 
the  Jewish  magistrates  to  guard  tlie  sepulchre  after 
they  had  sealed  it  up,  were  witnesses  of  the  wiiolc 
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transaction,  as  St.  Matthew  informs  us.  It  is  not 
indeed  said  that  they  saw  our  Lord  Jesus  after  he 
was  risen ;  but  they  were  sensible  of  the  earthquake 
which  preceded  his  resurrection  :  and  they  saw  the 
angel  that  came  down  from  heaven,  and  rolled  away 
the  stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  and  there- 
upon were  struck  with  such  terror,  that  they  became 
as  dead  men  :  and  they  saw  likewise  that  his  body 
was  missing  in  the  grave,  as  appears  by  the  account 
they  gave  of  these  things  to  their  masters,  who 
thereupon  bribed  them  with  large  sums  of  money 
to  give  out  that  ridiculous  story,  that,  whilst  they 
were  asleep,  his  disciples  came  and  stole  away  his 
body :  as  if  it  was  credible,  either  that  sixty  men 
that  were  set  to  watch  (for  so  many,  they  tell  us,  a 
Roman  custodia  consisted  of)  could  all  be  asleep  at 
once  ;  or,  if  they  were,  that  they  could  give  an  ac- 
count of  what  was  done  while  they  slept. 

But  pray  what  sort  of  man  was  St.  Paul  when  our 
Saviour  first  appeared  to  him  (for  he  appeared  to 
him  oftener  than  once)  in  that  astonishing  manner 
that  is  set  down  in  the  ninth  of  the  Acts,  when  he 
and  all  his  company  were  struck  to  the  ground  by 
that  glorious,  unsupportable  light  that  surrounded 
them  ?  Was  he  then  one  of  Christ's  followers  or  dis- 
ciples ?  So  far  from  that,  that  he  hf^eathed  forth 
nothing  hut  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  all 
that  were  of  that  ivay,  and  was  at  that  very  time 
going  to  Damascus,  with  a  commission  from  the 
Jewish  sanhedrim,  to  bring  bound  to  Jerusalem  all, 
l)oth  men  and  women,  that  believed  on  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  There  were,  then,  other  witnesses  of 
our  Saviour's  resurrection  besides  his  own  disciples. 
That  is  the  first  thing. 
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II.  But,  secondly,  though  there  had  been  no  other 
witnesses  of  Christ's  resurrection  than  his  own  fol- 
lowers, yet  their  testimony  was  to  all  intents  and 
pur])oses  sufficient  to  ascertain  all  reasonable  men  to 
the  world's  end  of  the  truth  of  the  matter  of  fact ; 
nor  is  there  any  possible  objection  against  it ;  as  will 
appear,  if  we  consider  either  the  number  of  the  wit- 
nesses, or  the  manner  of  Christ's  appearance  to  them, 
or  the  times  of  it,  or  the  quality  of  the  persons,  or 
the  no  reason  they  had  to  abuse  the  ^\'orld  with  such 
a  report,  if  it  had  been  false ;  or,  lastly,  the  other 
evidence,  besides  their  own  word,  that  they  gave  of 
the  truth  of  it. 

For  their  num]3er,  they  were  many,  both  men  and 
women,  even  some  hundreds,  that  our  Saviour 
shewed  himself  alive  to  after  he  had  been  put  to 
death. 

For  the  manner  of  shewing  himself  to  them,  it 
was  the  most  convincing  that  could  be.  He  did 
not  appear  to  them  one  by  one,  but  to  multitudes  of 
them  together,  even  to  five  hundred  brethren  at 
once,  as  St.  Paul  tells  us,  1  Cor.  xv.  of  wliom  the 
greatest  part  were  alive  at  the  time  when  he  wrote 
that  Epistle.  Nor  did  he  shew  himself  to  his  dis- 
ciples, by  only  giving  them  a  glimpse  of  him,  or  just 
appearing  to  them,  and  then  vanishing;  but  he  con- 
versed with  them,  he  eat  and  drank  with  them,  he 
exposed  himself  to  be  felt  and  handled  by  them. 

For  the  times,  it  was  not  once  or  twice,  but  fre- 
quently, for  the  space  of  forty  days  ;  at  the  end  of 
which  he  led  them  out  to  the  mount  of  Olives,  and 
there,  in  their  presence,  did  he  visibly  ascend  uj)  into 
heaven. 

For  the  quality  of  the  witnesses,  and  tiie  matter 
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they  gave  testimony  to,  there  was  no  possible  sus- 
picion either  of  their  being  deceived  themselves,  or 
deceiving  others.  The  persons  were  plain,  simple, 
illiterate  men,  and  the  most  unfit  in  the  world  for 
the  carrying  on  such  an  imposture,  if  this  had  been 
one.  The  matter  that  they  gave  testimony  to  was  a 
plain  matter  of  fact,  obvious  to  all  their  senses ;  and 
let  them  have  had  never  so  little  wit,  yet,  if  they  had 
but  honesty,  their  testimony  concerning  it  might  be 
relied  on.  And,  that  they  had  honesty  appears  be- 
yond all  exception  from  this,  that  no  promises  or 
threatenings  could  work  upon  them  to  depart  from 
their  evidence ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  the  suffer- 
ings they  underwent  upon  account  thereof,  they  con- 
tinued constant  to  the  death  in  maintaining  to  all 
the  world  that  Jesus  was  risen  from  the  dead. 

That  they  had  no  inducement  to  be  thus  constant 
in  their  testimony,  but  the  obligations  that  their  own 
consciences  laid  upon  them,  is  abundantly  plain  :  for 
what  advantage  in  the  world  could  they  expect  to 
themselves  from  their  persisting  in  such  a  story  as 
this,  if  it  had  been  an  untruth  ?  why,  nothing  but 
hatred  and  reproaches,  and  infamy,  and  persecution, 
and  loss  of  goods  and  of  life  itself :  this  was  all  the 
reward  they  were  to  hope  for  from  the  world. 

And  this  consideration  alone,  if  it  be  well  attended 
to,  will  quite  take  away  the  ground  of  the  whole  ob- 
jection. The  main  force  of  the  objection  lies  here ; 
that  the  witnesses  of  Christ's  resurrection  were  his 
friends,  of  his  own  party,  and  consequently  were 
bound  to  keep  up  his  reputation  among  men,  right 
or  wrong ;  and  therefore  their  single  testimony  ought 
not  to  be  relied  on.  Now  it  must  be  confessed,  this 
circumstance  would  have  occasioned  some  suspicion 
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in  other  cases,  where  it  was  apparent  some  worldly 
design  was  carried  on  ;  or  where  there  was  a  prospect 
of  riches,  or  power,  or  some  other  temporal  advantage 
to  be  attained  by  the  successful  management  of  an 
intrigue  ;  but  there  is  nothing  of  this  to  be  pretended 
in  this  case  of  Christ's  witnesses.  If  Christ  did  not 
rise  from  the  dead,  they  had  a  w^orld  of  reasons  and 
inducements  to  have  deserted  both  him  and  his  reli- 
gion ;  but  they  had  none  to  make  such  a  gross  lie  for 
his  sake,  how  much  soever  they  had  been  his  friends 
before.  Nay,  so  far  from  that,  that,  as  I  said,  it  was 
against  all  their  worldly  interests  to  own  his  resur- 
rection, though  they  were  never  so  much  convinced 
that  he  did  really  rise  from  the  dead.  As  things  then 
stood,  nothing  but  a  sense  of  their  duty  could  have 
put  them  upon  it,  how  well  soever  he  had  deserved 
of  them.  They  must  be  very  good  friends,  and  very 
honest  and  sincere  men  too,  that  will  venture  all  they 
are  worth  in  this  world,  and  their  lives  to  boot,  for 
the  sake  of  their  friend,  even  while  he  is  alive ;  and 
though  the  cause  they  appear  in,  on  his  behalf,  be 
never  so  just.  But  is  it  credible,  nay,  is  it  possible 
to  be  conceived,  that  such  a  number  of  men  should 
have  had  such  a  kindness  for  a  friend  ;  a  friend  too 
that  was  dead,  and  from  whom  they  could  liope  for 
nothing  ;  nay,  a  friend  too  that  had  been  most  un- 
friendly to  them,  in  having  most  grossly  dehided 
them :  I  say,  is  it  possible  (as  human  nature  is  con- 
stituted) tliat  so  many  men,  for  the  sake  of  such  a 
person,  would  forge  so  monstrous  a  lie  as  his  rising 
from  the  dead,  and  stand  to  it  too,  when  they  not 
only  got  nothing  by  the  cheat,  but  exposed  them- 
selves thereby  to  all  the  miseries  that  mankind  ran 
endure  ? 
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But,  lastly,  the  evidence  of  Christ's  resurrection 
did  not  so  much  depend  upon  the  hare  testimony  of 
these  witnesses,  as  upon  other  proofs  they  gave  of 
the  truth  of  it ;  for  those  men  that  preaclied  Christ's 
resurrection  gave  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the 
matter  of  fact  by  the  works  that  they  themselves 
wrought. 

For  here  was  the  case  :  Christ,  when  he  departed 
from  his  apostles  to  go  up  into  heaven,  told  them, 
that  he  had  appointed  them  to  be  his  witnesses,  not 
only  in  Judaea  and  Samaria,  but  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth :  but  they  must  not  enter  upon 
that  office  till  they  had  their  credentials  ;  and  there- 
fore he  bids  them  stay  at  Jerusalem  till  they  were 
endued  with  power  from  on  high.    Ten  days  after 
this,  the  Holy  Ghost  descends  upon  them  in  a  visi- 
ble manner,  and  that  in  a  full  assembly.    Upon  this 
they  every  one  began  to  speak  in  languages  that  they 
never  had  been  taught,  to  the  great  amazement  of 
vast  numbers  of  people  of  several  nations,  who,  upon 
the  rumour  of  this,  flocked  thither.   Then  were  they 
qualified  to  preach  Christ's  resurrection  ;  and  they 
did  so :  and  to  confirm  the  truth  of  it  they  wrought 
all  sorts  of  miracles;  they  cured  all  diseases;  nay,  they 
themselves  raised  the  dead  to  life  again ;  nay,  not 
only  this,  but  they  communicated  the  same  power  of 
working  miracles  to  all  those  they  laid  their  hands 
upon.    And  all  these  mighty  wonders  they  solemnly 
did  avow  they  performed  by  the  power  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  was  crucified  at  Jerusalem,  and  who  was 
now  alive  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  What  now  was 
the  effect  of  all  this  ?  why,  wherever  they  came,  they 
brought  over  multitudes,  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
to  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ.   One  of  these  witnesses. 
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(St.  Peter  by  name,)  by  one  sermon,  converted  three 
thousand ;  by  another  sermon  he  converted  five 
thousand.  And  within  a  very  few  years,  (less  than 
forty,)  by  the  preaching  of  these  witnesses,  and  the 
mighty  signs  and  wonders  they  wrought,  was  Chris- 
tianity spread  throughout  the  world,  and  continues 
so  to  this  very  day. 

Now  can  any  reasonable  man  desire  greater  evi- 
dence for  any  matter  of  fact,  than  all  these  particu- 
lars I  have  mentioned  will  amount  to  for  the  matter 
of  fact  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection  ?  nav,  I  add 
further,  was  ever  any  other  matter  of  fact  in  the 
world  better  attested  than  this  is  ? 

III.  And  if  this  evidence  be  sufficient,  then  all 
that  remains  in  the  objection  will  very  easily  be  an- 
swered. For,  in  the  third  place,  what  is  pretended, 
that  Christ  ought  in  reason  to  have  giv^en  proof  of 
his  resurrection  to  all  about  him  promiscuously,  and 
not  to  have  confined  his  appearance  and  conversa- 
tion to  a  select  number,  is  very  unreasonable.  For, 
was  this  way  of  proceeding  necessary  for  the  con- 
vincing the  world  of  the  truth  of  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion, or  was  it  not  necessary  ?  If  it  was  not  neces- 
sary, why  is  it  urged  ?  If  it  was  necessary,  then 
that  very  thing  which  the  objection  would  have 
Christ  to  have  done,  if  he  had  done  it,  would  not 
have  been  sufficient,  but  he  must  have  done  more. 
For  by  the  same  reason  or  argument  that  any  man 
can  prove  that  it  was  necessary,  for  the  ascertaining 
men  of  Christ's  resurrection,  that  he  should  liave 
appeared  to  all  about  him,  to  all  in  the  city  where  he 
rose ;  by  the  same  reason  it  may  I)e  proved,  that  it 
was  necessary  he  should  have  apf>eare(l  to  all  the 
Jews  in  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  nay,  not  only  so,  but 
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to  all  the  Roman  empire  :  for  otherwise  they  would 
have  had  the  same  cause  of  objecting  against  his  re- 
surrection that  is  now  brought ;  namely,  that  the 
thing  was  a  plot  of  the  Jewish  nation,  for  the  bring- 
ing in  one  of  their  own  country  to  be  worshipped  as 
a  God  throughout  the  world.  Nay,  further  upon 
this  principle,  it  would  have  been  necessary  for 
Christ  to  have  shewed  himself  in  person,  not  only 
to  all  that  lived  at  that  time,  but  to  all  of  the  seve- 
ral succeeding  ages,  even  to  this  day. 

The  argument  therefore  of  the  objection  proves 
too  much,  and  therefore  it  proves  nothing  at  all. 
The  plain  design  of  it  is,  to  take  away  the  credit  of 
all  such  testimony  as  is  given  by  a  select  number  of 
witnesses.  And^  if  that  be  once  admitted,  then  the 
consequence  will  be  this,  that  we  can  have  no  good 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  matter  of  fact,  but  evidence 
of  sense.  And  though  we  have  Christ  and  his 
apostles  witnessing  to  us,  and  a  thousand  witnesses 
more,  yet,  with  the  rich  man  in  the  parable,  we  will 
not  he  persuaded^  unless  one  rise  from  the  dead, 
and  appear  to  us. 

IV.  And  therefore,  fourthly,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  witnesses  of  Christ's  resurrection  could  not 
be  such  a  determinate  number  of  men,  (for  other- 
wise he  must  have  appeared  to  all  mankind,)  the 
question  is,  what  kind  of  men  Christ  should  have 
chosen  for  this  purpose ;  his  friends  or  his  enemies  ? 
the  objection  saith,  both ;  but  we  say  there  is  no 
reason  in  the  world  for  it.  His  enemies  having  so 
long  been  obstinate  in  their  unbelief,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  arguments  and  all  the  miracles  he  had 
given  them  for  their  conviction,  had  rendered  them- 
selves utterly  unworthy  of  such  a  favour.    Ay,  but, 
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it  will  be  said,  Christ's  appearance  from  the  dead  to 
them  would  have  convinced  them  of  their  error : 
supposing  that,  yet  still  it  was  not  fit  that  God 
should  convert  them  after  that  manner.  According  ' 
to  the  methods  in  which  he  deals  with  mankind, 
faith  and  religion  is  to  be  a  virtue,  a  thing  of  choice, 
and  not  the  effect  of  uncontrollable  demonstration. 
If  they  had  had  sufficient  means  for  the  enlighten- 
ing their  understanding  before,  and  yet  had  rejected 
them,  as  they  did,  there  was  no  reason  that  they 
should  have  new  and  greater  means  used  with  them; 
such  means  as  the  force  of  w  hich  they  could  not  re- 
sist. If  this  was  reasonable,  then  it  is  reasonable 
that  every  atheist  or  unbeliever  now  among  us,  that 
is  not  persuaded  by  the  common  standing  arguments 
of  religion,  should  expect  a  miracle  for  his  conver- 
sion. But  this  kind  of  proceeding  is  to  do  a  sort  of 
violence  to  men's  natures,  and  to  take  away  all  the 
praise  and  all  the  reward  of  being  religious. 

But  indeed  it  is  not  so  certain,  that  those  men 
that  had  resisted  all  Christ's  preaching  and  miracles, 
and  had  afterwards  most  inhumanly  crucified  him, 
would  have  been  brought  over  to  the  belief  of  him, 
though  he  had  appeared  to  them  from  the  dead. 
On  the  contrary,  those  that  could  impute  his  won- 
derful and  divine  works  that  he  wrought  in  his  life 
to  magic,  and  confederacy  with  the  Devil,  in  all  rea- 
son would  have  given  the  same  account  of  this  his 
appearance  after  he  was  dead.  For  some  men  are 
so  far  gone  in  vice  and  wickedness,  that  even  a 
demonstration,  or  one  from  the  dead,  will  not  bring 
them  to  a  sense  of  their  errors. 

Now,  supposing  this  to  be  tlie  case,  I  am  sure 
such  men  as  these  were  by  no  means  fit  to  be  put 
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among  the  witnesses  choseti  of  God,  to  whom  our 
Saviour  should  shew  himself  alive  after  his  death ; 
because  such  witnesses  as  these  would  have  done  his 
cause  more  hurt  than  ever  they  would  have  done  it 
good. 

Since  therefore  there  was  of  necessity  to  be  a  set 
particular  number  of  witnesses  for  the  attesting  our 
Saviour's  resurrection  to  the  world,  it  was  infinitely 
fit,  for  the  gaining  credit  to  their  testimony,  that 
great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  choice  of  them. 
And  if  so,  who  were  fitter  to  be  pitched  upon  for 
that  employment  than  those  that  were  all  known, 
tried,  honest  men,  and  who  had  attended  upon  our 
Lord  during  all  the  time  of  his  public  ministry,  and 
so  were  perfectly  well  acquainted  both  with  his  life 
and  his  doctrine,  as  well  as  with  the  truth  of  his 
resurrection ;  and,  lastly,  who  would  so  firmly  per- 
sist in  their  testimony,  that  they  would  not  scruple 
to  undergo  any  sufferings,  nay,  even  death  itself,  for 
so  good  a  cause  ?  And  such  a  choice  as  this  our 
Lord  did  make ;  and  such  a  choice  all  men,  that 
consider  things  seriously,  cannot  but  allow  to  be 
reasonable. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  thing  that  can  be  further 
objected  upon  this  argument,  unless  it  be  this :  that 
though  it  was  not  fit  our  Saviour  should  vouchsafe 
that  kindness  to  his  enemies  and  crucifiers  as  to 
appear  to  them ;  yet,  at  least,  he  ought  to  have 
chosen  some  other  witnesses,  besides  his  own  disci- 
ples, of  his  resurrection  ;  some  persons  that  were 
indifferent,  that  were  neither  engaged  for  him  or 
against  him. 

Well,  let  this  be  admitted  as  a  reasonable  thing : 
but  in  answer  to  it,  I  say,  that,  for  any  thing  we 
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know  to  the  contrary,  Christ  did  make  such  a  choice 
of  his  witnesses  :  for  of  those  fixe  hundred  hrethren 
that  St.  Paul  tells  us  our  Saviour  appeared  to  at 
once,  several  of  them  might  not  be  brethren,  might 
not  be  Christians  before  his  appearance  to  them, 
but  might  be  converted  by  that  appearance :  so  that, 
at  the  time  of  that  appearance,  they  might  be  in- 
different to  him  and  his  religion,  though  they  were 
not  so  afterward. 

But  whether  it  were  so  or  no,  it  matters  not :  for 
it  will  be  one  and  the  same  thing  as  to  the  event, 
and  consequently  the  objection  will  be  idle  and  fri- 
volous. For  let  us  put  this  question  :  Would  we 
have  had  these  indifferent,  unconcerned  persons,  to 
whom  we  wish  Christ  had  appeared  after  his  resur- 
rection, and  appointed  them  witnesses  of  it ;  I  say, 
would  we  have  had  them,  after  this  appearance,  to 
continue  in  this  indifferency  and  unconcernedness, 
or  would  we  not  ?  if  we  would,  then  we  would  have 
them  to  continue  infidels  and  unbelievers,  notwith- 
standing Christ's  resurrection,  which  they  were  eye- 
witnesses of.  But,  upon  this  supposition,  what  ser- 
vice were  they  like  to  do  the  Christian  cause  by 
their  testimony?  this  sort  of  persons  were  like  to 
prove  rare  preachers  of  the  gospel  to  others,  who, 
though  they  owned  Christ's  resurrection,  yet  did  not 
believe  his  doctrines.  But,  on  the  other  side,  if  we 
would  have  all  these  indifferent,  unconcerned  men, 
upon  the  evidence  of  sense  tliat  they  had  of  Christ's 
resurrection,  to  be  convinced  thereby  that  he  was  a 
true  Prophet  sent  from  God,  and  upon  that  con- 
viction to  become  his  disciples ;  then  the  whole  ob- 
jection we  have  been  so  long  upon  vaiiisheth  into 
nothing;   for  the  thing  is  admitted  that  we  have 
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been  all  this  while  contending  for;  namely,  that 
every  one  that  is  qualified  to  be  a  witness  of  Christ's 
resurrection  must  be  a  convert  to  his  religion ;  and 
none  could  do  any  service  to  his  cause  but  those 
that  were  such.  And  certainly  this  is  true ;  and  the 
more  you  consider  it,  the  more  you  will  be  convinced 
of  it.  And  if  you  turn  over  in  your  thoughts  all  the 
ways  that  can  be  imagined  concerning  this  business, 
you  will  find  that  the  way  that  God  chose  for  the 
testifying  his  Son's  resurrection,  both  to  the  present 
generation  and  to  future  ages,  was  the  best,  was 
the  wisest,  was  the  least  exceptionable,  was  the 
most  effectual  for  the  gaining  credit  to  it  of  any 
that  can  be  thought  of. 

And  thus  much  let  it  suflfice  to  have  spoken 
touching  my  text,  and  the  objection  that  is  taken 
from  thence  against  our  Lord's  resurrection.  All 
that  I  shall  do  further  is  to  draw  two  or  three  use- 
ful lessons  from  this  great  article  of  our  faith,  for 
our  instruction,  and  for  our  comfort,  and  for  the 
awakening  us  to  a  sense  of  our  duty ;  and  this  by 
way  of  application. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
our  Saviour's  resurrection  is  suflficiently  and  unex- 
ceptionably  attested,  we  have  hereby  the  greatest 
assurance  given  to  us  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion  that  we  can  possibly  wish  or  desire :  for  it 
is  the  strongest  and  most  indubitable  seal  that  God 
could  set  to  the  verity  of  all  our  Saviour's  doctrines  : 
it  being  utterly  impossible,  (as  being  inconsistent 
with  God's  veracity,  who  cannot  set  his  seal  to  a 
lie,)  that  if  Jesus  had  been  any  other  than  what  he 
pretended  to  be,  namely,  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  God  would  have  raised  him 
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again  to  life,  and  taken  him  up  into  heaven :  espe- 
cially, our  Saviour  having  more  than  once  publicly 
declared  beforehand,  that,  after  he  was  put  to  death, 
he  would  thus  rise  again  ;  and  gave  that  as  a  sign  to 
the  Jews,  that  he  was  no  impostor,  but  a  true  pro- 
phet sent  from  God. 

Secondly,  another  consequence  of  our  Saviour's 
resurrection  is,  that  we  have  thereby  the  greatest 
demonstration  given  us  of  the  certainty  of  future 
rewards  in  another  w  orld  :  which  is  the  great  argu- 
ment that  must  prevail  upon  the  spirits  of  degene- 
rate mankind  to  pursue  the  paths  of  virtue  and 
holiness.  For  by  this  men  might  be  clearly  con- 
vinced that  there  was  another  life  after  this,  since 
they  had  their  own  senses  to  witness  it :  he  that 
was  once  dead  and  buried  now  living  again,  and 
visibly  ascending  up  into  heaven  :  and  the  same 
person  that  now  lived  again,  had  told  them  before, 
that  all  those  that  believed  on  him  should  be  raised 
up  again  at  the  last  day  by  that  Spirit  which  raised 
him.  What  more  could  be  thought  of  for  the  as- 
suring us  of  a  heavenly  inheritance,  if  we  be  good 
Christians,  than  this?  and  what  can  more  power- 
fully engage  us  seriously  to  endeavour  to  be  such, 
than  the  consideration  of  that  heavenly  inheritance? 

But,  thirdly  and  lastly,  anotlier  effect  or  conse- 
quence of  Christ's  resurrection  is,  that  thereby  God 
hath  declared  him  to  be  the  Judge  !)oth  of  the  ({uick 
and  the  dead.  This  St.  Paul  tells  us  in  the  seven- 
teenth of  the  Acts  ;  God,  saith  he,  iioiv  commandcth 
all  men  every  where  to  repent :  because  he  hath  ap- 
pointed a  day,  in  the  which  he  icinjudire  the  world  in 
righteousness  by  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained ; 
ivhereof  he  hath  given  assurance  unto  all  men,  in 
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that  he  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead.  And  this 
is  the  point  that  St.  Peter  likewise,  here  in  my  text, 
takes  care  to  inculcate  to  Cornelius,  when  he  preach- 
ed Christ's  resurrection  to  him :  Him^  saith  he, 
God  raised  up  the  third  day^  and  shewed  him 
openly^  &c.  And  he  commanded  us  to  preach  to 
the  people,  and  to  testify  that  it  is  he  who  is  or- 
dained of  God  to  he  the  judge  of  quick  and  dead. 
And,  lastly,  this  is  that  which  the  angels  declared  to 
the  apostles  while  they  were  looking  steadfastly  to- 
wards heaven,  as  our  Saviour  ascended  thither: 
Why  stand  ye^  say  they,  gazing  up  into  heaven  ? 
this  same  Jesus  which  is  taken  up  from  you  into 
heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have 
seen  him  go  into  heaven. 

O  what  confusion  will  this  be  to  all  unbelievers 
and  impenitent  sinners,  when  they  shall  see  that 
very  person,  whom  they  thought  so  meanly  of,  and 
whose  offers  of  salvation  they  often  despised,  ap- 
pearing in  the  clouds  with  ten  thousand  glorious 
angels  about  him,  and  coming,  in  the  most  terrible 
manner  that  can  be  imagined,  to  call  them  to  ac- 
count for  their  lives  past,  and  to  execute  judgment 
upon  all  ungodly  men  ! 

They  will  not  then  any  longer  (with  the  scoffers 
that  St.  Peter  tells  us  shall  be  in  the  last  days)  say. 
Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming^  for  we  see 
that  all  things  continue  as  they  were  from  the  he- 
ginning  of  the  creation  :  for  they  shall  be  convinced, 
that  however  his  coming  was  for  good  reasons  de- 
ferred, yet  he  shall  then  come  to  purpose ;  to  the 
everlasting  confusion  of  their  faces  that  opposed,  or 
despised,  or  neglected  him  and  his  religion. 

Then  shall  they  say.  Yonder  he  is  whom  we 
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slighted,  whose  religion  we  drolled  upon,  whose 
servants  and  followers  we  took  to  be  no  better  than 
a  company  of  credulous  fools.  Lo,  yonder  he  is  in 
the  clouds,  whose  tenders  of  mercy  we  have  refused, 
whose  counsels  we  have  rejected,  to  whose  Spirit 
we  have  done  despite,  whose  sides  we  have  often 
pierced  by  our  high  affronts,  in  as  rude  a  manner 
as  the  soldiers  did  at  Jerusalem.  Yonder  he  is ; 
but  no  longer  a  cmy enter's  son,  no  longer  a  man  of 
sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief;  no  longer  a 
mean  obscure  Galilean ;  no  longer  a  crucified  God ; 
as  we  in  derision  called  him  :  but  the  Sovereian  of 
angels,  the  Judge  of  mankind  and  devils,  and  the 
Lord  of  all  things  both  in  heaven  and  earth. 

On  the  other  side,  this  reflection,  that  our  Lord 
by  his  resurrection  is  made  the  Judge  of  the  world, 
doth  not  afford  matter  of  greater  terror  to  his  enemies, 
than  it  doth  of  comfort  to  his  friends  and  followers. 
How  must  it  revive  the  heart  of  every  honest 
Christian,  and  encourage  him  to  go  on  patiently 
and  cheerfully  in  the  service  of  his  Master,  notwith- 
standing the  many  frailties  and  infirmities  he  groans 
under;  notwithstanding  the  many  slips  and  errors 
that  after  his  best  endeavours  do  attend  the  course 
of  his  life ;  to  consider  that  he  who  is  to  take  his 
accounts  at  the  last  day,  and  to  pass  sentence  ujion 
him,  is  no  otlier  than  his  dear  Redeemer  ! 

If  we  look  upon  the  judgment  to  come  only  in 
this  view,  that  then  all  the  hidden  works  of  dark- 
ness shall  be  brought  to  light,  the  secrets  of  all 
hearts  be  laid  open,  the  actions  of  all  mankind 
strictly  examined  and  scanned,  and  sentence  pass 
upon  every  one  according  to  his  works  done  in  the 
flesh  ;  I  say,  if  we  have  no  other  view  of  the  last 
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judgment  than  only  this,  it  would  not  be  very  com- 
fortable to  the  best  of  us,  who  are  all  sinners,  and 
therefore  cannot  plead  our  innocence  at  that  great 
tribunal.  But  when  we  consider  further,  that  it  is 
our  Saviour  that  shall  then  sit  upon  the  throne; 
that  it  is  our  Saviour  to  whom  God  hath  committed 
the  judging  of  us :  our  Saviour,  I  say,  that  knows 
our  frame,  that  is  sensible  of  all  the  difficulties  we 
have  to  conflict  with,  as  having  himself,  in  the  days 
of  his  flesh,  had  sufficient  experience  of  them ;  (he 
having  been  in  all  points  tempted  as  we  are,  only 
without  sin ;)  and  that  this  Saviour  of  ours  will  not 
judge  us  according  to  the  rigour  of  the  law,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  gracious  allowances  of  the  gospel :  the 
consideration  of  this,  I  say,  will  prove  an  effectual 
antidote  against  all  the  fears  and  disquietudes  and 
despondency  we  may  lie  vmder  upon  account  of  our 
own  unworthiness. 

Let  none  of  us  therefore,  that  heartily  own  our 
Lord  Jesus  and  his  religion,  and  honestly  endeavour 
to  live  up  to  the  laws  of  his  gospel,  fright  ourselves 
with  such  thoughts  as  these :  How  shall  I,  poor 
wretch,  dare  to  appear  before  the  face  of  my  Judge 
at  the  last  day,  who  have  so  many  grievous  sins  to 
answer  for  ?  Let  us  but  go  on  in  the  good  course 
we  are  in,  let  us  but  hold  the  profession  of  our faith 
without  wavering;  and  daily  apply  to  the  throne  of 
grace  for  strength  and  assistance  against  our  cor- 
ruptions ;  and  to  our  prayers  add  our  sincere  endea- 
vours to  increase  in  virtue,  and,  the  longer  we  live, 
still  to  grow  better :  and  then,  I  dare  say,  whatever 
sins  we  may  have  been  guilty  of,  we  shall  not  need 
to  have  any  apprehension  or  fear  of  our  condition, 
upon  account  of  them,  when  we  come  to  die ;  but 
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we  may  with  confidence  appear  before  the  tribunal 
of  our  Lord,  and  expect  our  part  in  that  comfortable 
sentence  wliich  he  will  at  the  last  day  pronounce  to 
all  his  true  disciples  and  followers ;  Conie  ye  blessed 
of  my  Father,  inherit  the  hingdom  prepared  for 
you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  To  which 
kingdom  God  Almiglity  bring  us  all,  he. 
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